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THE ROLE OF DOCTRINE IN NAVAL WARFARE 


Motto: “ Let us learn to think in the same way about 
fundamental truths.”—Darrieus 


By LreureENANT COMMANDER Dun ey W. Knox, U. S. Navy 





_ The American Navy acknowledges no superior in its ability to 
steam and to shoot. If nothing else was required of a fleet of 
ships in naval warfare we might rest securely in the belief that 
we are as well prepared for war as any possible antagonist. 
Strange to say, not many years ago this fallacious belief did per- 
meate the service and was based upon the above narrow, unsound 
and short-sighted assumption. 

_ Within the last few years, however, a fortunate awakening has 
come about. The navy is comprehending with greater clearness 
every day, that a fleet is something more than a mere collection 
of ships; that a bare “ ship for ship” superiority over a possible 
enemy is not a guarantee of victory; that before the ships are 
ready to go into action, no matter how efficient individually, they 
must be welded into a body, whose various members can be well 
controlled from a single source and can act collectively as a unit 
free from embarrassing internal friction ; and that the problem of 
the proper utilization of the abilities to steam and to shoot—that 
is, the problem of command—is not only less elementary but also 
much more difficult of solution than any yet undertaken by us, 
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COMMAND AND DOCTRINE 


The importance of good management to any organization is 
generally recognized and well understood. In the industrial world, 
the survival of any concern and production by it of adequate re- 
turns for the capital invested, are matters which even the man on 
the street will admit without argument to be very intimately con- 
nected with management. As a rule, he will go even farther and 
declare it normally impossible for a business to enjoy reasonable 
prosperity without careful and efficient management. The im- 
portance of the latter is indicated not only by the almost universal 
modern tendency to renovate management, and to adopt more 
effective, systematic and so-called “ scientific” methods of super- 
vision and direction, but also by the fact that the beneficial effects 
of good management are most apparent in “lines” of business 
where competition is keen and profits not large. While in ex- 
ceptional cases an industrial firm may prosper in spite of bad 
management, it is nevertheless true that management is one of the 
most important, if not indeed the most important, of the factors 
which comprise industrial organizations. 

The necessity for good management in modern business has 
become universally admitted as axiomatic. But this general recog- 
nition unfortunately does not extend to some other forms of 
human activity, in all of which the principle is equally applicable 
that efficient planning and direction are essential to great success. 
From the trivial routine affairs of private individuals to the great 
critical matters of state, management, good or bad, is a cardinal 
element in the results produced. 

The business of war, either on land or water, is no exception 
to this rule. On the contrary, the relative importance of manage- 
ment, as compared with the other ingredients of excellence, is 
probably greater in war than in any other form of endeavor. This 
truth is readily understood, even by civilians, when it is applied 
to the administrative management of a large fleet or army. The 
professional mind, however, will better appreciate that military 
management properly includes not only the business of adminis- 
tration but also the leadership of forces engaged, or about to 
engage, in actual hostilities. Of the two, the latter, or more 
purely military function of command, is more essential to mili- 
tary success and also requires a greater measure of “ scientific 
management.” 
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The superior importance of good leadership over good logis- 
tical administration, in so far as a favorable military issue is 
concerned, is well illustrated in the naval campaign between 
Suffren and Hughes. The former admiral was most of the time 
without a base and unable to obtain sufficient supplies. He con- 
stantly contended against scurvy, and an almost utter lack of 
medicines, provisions and materials of all sorts. His crews were 
greatly overworked and many ships unfit for sea. However great 
his administrative ability may have been, it was practically elimi- 
nated as a factor in the operations by the conditions which ren- 
dered his fleet destitute of the most vital products of administra- 
tion. Yet Suffren succeeded through the genius of his leadership 
in winning from an amply provided and well administered fleet 
that was superior to his own in size and gun power. The armies 
of the Potomac and of Northern Virginia in our Civil War 
furnish another example of the point in question. The former 
had the advantage during most of the war of the splendid organi- 
zation and administrative system introduced by McClelland, and 
had bountiful supplies. Yet during three years of war this army 
was so poorly led as to be unable to win from its less numerous 
Southern opponent, which was unquestionably poorly administered 
and supplied, but well led. 

Good leadership or command, as distinguished from adminis- 
trative management, is then obviously a cardinal requisite to suc- 
cessful military operations. It properly includes not alone the 
efficiency of the person in chief command, but also that of the 
chain of subordinate commanders which theoretically connects 
the mind of the chief to each individual in the fleet or army. Com- 
mand implies control and direction by a leader ; but before this is 
possible with a large number of units, they must be divided into 
groups, each under the command of a subordinate leader. Each 
group may be again similarly subdivided and commanded, and if 
the force be large it may be necessary to repeat the process of 
subdivision many times. By means of such a so-called “ chain of 
command” it becomes possible to carry into execution the, will 
of the highest leader in a manner which could not otherwise be 
done, and to ensure that the entire organization acts co-ordinately 
and harmoniously as a unit. 

Organization, however, cannot alone produce unity of action 
in accordance with the desires of the chief. It merely furnishes 
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the mechanism for transmitting, interpreting, directing and exe- 
euting instructions. It is littke more than a bony skeleton, which, 
though it be an essential part of the organism, must nevertheless 
be augmented by flesh and sinew and infused with spirit before it 
can successfully accomplish its mission of life-like co-ordinated 
activity conformable to the will of the directing mind. 

Moreover, in a military organization it is not sufficient that 
the “ officer-body,” which forms the chain of command, shall 
merely transmit, interpret and execute the orders which are re- 
ceived. They must, in war, frequently act on their own initiative 
in anticipation of the desires of higher authority. From the very 
nature of extensive military operations, whether they be afloat or 
ashore, the commander of the whole force cannot possibly have 
cognizance of events immediately upon their occurrence. His 
vision is too limited and his communication system too precarious 
and slow. Therefore, should he attempt specific personal direction 
to meet every contingency as it arises, his attacks will be too late to 
take full advantage of favorable situations presented, and his 
parries dangerously tardy. Unfortunately in warfare, and more 
especially in naval warfare, nearly all of the important situations 
which confront subordinate commanders are of the type which do 
not admit of delayed decisions. Many of them arise far distant 
from the commander-in-chief, or occur under other circumstances, 
such as tactical combat, which make it impossible to defer decision 
and action while the highest authority is being informed and 
unti' his instructions have been received in reply. The time factor 
is so very pressing and acute in naval operations, particularly in 
naval battle, that it is normally imperative for the subordinate 
commander himself to decide and to act, even before his superior 
can be acquainted with the special situation which has been met. 
The classic example of Nelson’s initiative at the battle of St. 
Vincent is far from being the only illustration in history of the 
necessity for independent action by subordinates in order that 
advantage may be taken of local situations to assist the efforts 
of the whole force. Almost every large naval battle ever fought 
abounds in incidents which illustrate, either negatively or affirma- 
tively, the tremendous importance of such measures being taken 
by subordinate commanders. The most recent example is the 
failure of the commander of the Russian second division at 
Tsushima to form column on the first division at a time when 
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such maneuver was manifestly necessary to avoid a disadvan- 
tageous tactical situation. On account of difficulties with sig- 
nalling, Rodjesvensky was prevented from directing this ma- 
never. ; 

Of course, in advance of any major operations, the commander- 
in-chief will usually issue general instructions intended to govern 
situations that can be anticipated. But the futility of depending 
upon such instructions, unless they be supplemented by many 
other things, is thoroughly understood by every officer of experi- 
ence and every student of history. The possible eventualities are 
so numerous and complex as to render it difficult in the extreme to 
foresee many of the critical situations which will arise. Further- 
more, when instructions aim to provide against every contingency 
they are likely to become so comprehensive and voluminous as 
to be confusing and difficult to remember. Under the stress of 
hostilities they are frequently forgotten or misinterpreted, and 
in some cases are deliberately disobeyed either on account of con- 
ditions slightly different from those anticipated in the order, or 
because of conviction of their unsoundness. 

The difficult problem connected with the art of command, how- 
ever, is not how to ensure execution of such wishes of the com- 
mander as circumstances permit to be precisely expressed in time 
to his junior officials. That is relatively simple and easy. Dis- 
cipline ensures obedience, and the organization provides for the 
orders being transmitted to the proper places and executed by the 
forces intended, thus securing due co-ordination and unity of ac- 
tion, which are always required for the attainment of military 
success. This problem is one which has been always efficiently 
solved in our service; our whole system of command is built to 
satisfy these artificial conditions, with the result that what- 
ever has been undertaken afloat in peace has been well done. Our 
success during war has also been gratifying, but it should be 
well marked by such of us who want to make of the navy a real and 
dependable insurance to our country, that history reveals no 
occasion upon which a large American fleet has been opposed by 
a strong, aggressive and numerous foe. It is only in such opera- 
tions that the true test of our system of command can be made. 
If, as the author believes, the present system fails to anticipate 
and to adequately provide for the conditions to be expected during 
hostilities of such nature, it is obviously imperative that it be 
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modified; wholly regardless of the effect of such change upon 
administration or upon the outcome of any peace activity what- 
soever. 

The chief difficulty encountered in the exercise of command 
is that resulting from a critical situation which imposes upon 
subordinate commanders the necessity of deciding for themselves 
the action to be taken, and of carrying their decision into execu- 
tion, before reference can be made to higher authority. Under 
these circumstances any system of command is severely tested, and 
is sure to break down unless it provides adequately for them. If 
in such cases the decisions and actions of the various subordinate 
commanders harmonize with the desires of the commander-in- 
chief—that is, if each one of them does what their chief would do 
were he present in person—then due co-ordination is assured and 
the efforts of the whole command reach their maximum of effec- 
tiveness through the resulting unity of action. In other words, 
the system of command then furnishes a satisfactory basis for the 
control of the whole force and is adequate to ensure that the will 
of the supreme commander governs, even in spite of the anomolous 
condition of its being done in advance on the expression of that 
will. 

It is clear that subordinates cannot be depended upon to com- 
prehend the wishes of the commander-in-chief with respect to 
situations confronting them, unless they have to guide their de- 
cisions something much better than instructions issued before the 
event and, therefore, necessarily lacking in completeness and 
applicability. Other measures are indispensable, chief among 
which is a proper preparation of the minds of the body of officers. 

Individually, the officers should be conversant with the theory 
of war, and familiar with its history and the lessons derivable 
therefrom. That is to say, education in the art of war, as dis- 
tinguished from the other numerous branches of the military 
profession, is a necessary step in the preparation of responsible 
participants in war. The officers should also be trained in the 
mental processes which are demanded by active hostile operations. 
Until the mind receives such training no decision can be in any 
sense automatic, but must be the result of slow and labored reason- 
ing. Frequently in war, and especially in naval war, it is im- 
perative that decisions be made in advance of reflection, and under 
the stress of grave responsibility and danger. In such circum- 
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stances the functioning of the mind is vastly better if it has been 
previously prepared by practice in frequent quick decisions in- 
volving similar tactical or strategic factors. 
_ In addition, each officer should have previously acquired a spirit 
of intense loyalty to the plans of his superiors. Loyalty is not 
merely a moral virtue; it is also a very great military necessity. 
In the, absence of universal loyalty within an organization, the 
momentous effects which flow from united action are impossible. 
When loyalty permeates a command its “ driving power ” is vastly 
increased, not only because of the greater effect consequent upon 
cohesive effort but also on account of the stimulating influence 
upon individual effort. . 

Besides the preparation which the individual should receive, 
it is also necessary that the “team mind” should similarly be 
made ready in advance, before the acts initiated by subordinates 
can be counted upon to harmonize with the intentions and plans of 
their common superior. Of course, they should all receive the 
commander’s general instructions and also be acquainted with the 
plan which such instructions aim to carry out; manifestly, such 
knowledge is necessary before independent actions can be made 
to conform thereto. But decidedly something more than last 
minute preparation of this sort is required. The interpretation 
of the orders and of the plan by each one of the subordinates 
should be the same, and so complete and accurate that awkward- 
ness of language, inaccuracies of expression, omission of details or 
even of generalities, or other defects of the written or verbal in- 
structions, shall not prove a bar to each one knowing the true in- 
tentions of his chief, nor to a knowledge of what each and every 
one of them will think and do under foreseen circumstances or ina 
sudden and unexpected contingency. Finally, human nature is so 
constituted that perfect loyalty and co-operation is almost im- 
possible unless the participants are inwardly convinced of the 
correctness of the plan and methods under which they are mutually 
acting. 

Obviously, then, harmonious and co-ordinated effort under the 
pressure of immediateness and during the stress of hostilities, on 
the part of commanders between whom communications are pre- 
carious, is difficult, if not impossible, unless there exists a bond of 
highly developed mutual understanding and common conviction. 
The development of such a bond, like the preparation of the indi- 
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vidual mind, must necessarily be done during the years of peace 
preceding war. Of course, mutual understanding and conviction 
will be accomplished to some degree when the various subordinate 
commanders are men who have been qualified for their positions 
by study of the art of war and by training in war games and 
simulated maneuvers ; the loyalty of all to the promulgated plan 
will also promote common understanding. Yet a much deeper 
and more comprehensive understanding is required before a band 
of subordinates can be ready to undertake that kind of co-ordina- 
tion demanded by complex and rapidly moving military operations 
on a large scale. The body of junior commanders must be almost 
literally of one mind with their commander-in-chief and with each 
other if frictionless and automatic team-work is to be obtained. 
Their direction at every point should be unhesitatingly the same as 
would be given by the commander-in-chief himself were he 
present. Then, and only then, can the organization fully accom- 
plish its purpose—unity of action in accordance with an expressed 
plan. 

The need for this type of understanding, as well as for the 
resulting concerted action, should be apparent to anyone giving 
mature thought to the subject of command. It is recognized as a 
necessity in the principal foreign military organizations, and they 
attempt to supply the deficiency through what has been termed 
“ doctrine.” Commander Schofield of our navy has said, “In a 
military service, where many intellects must co-operate towards a 
single aim and where the stress of events forbid the actual inter- 
change of ideas, when the need is most felt, there must be a gov- 
erning idea to which every situation may be referred and from 
which there may be derived a sound course of action. It is only 
thus that the full driving power of an organization can make itself 
felt.” Again, in discussing the situation confronting the com- 
mander of a fleet on the night preceding a probable battle, the same 
officer says, ‘‘ No verbose instructions that he may issue now can 
have the remotest chance of converting an organization of form 
into an organization of intellect and spirit. Such a change is a 
matter of long and patient educational effort that eventually cen- 
ters around a doctrine of military conduct to which every act 
either of preparation or of execution is automatically referred. 
When such a stage of development is achieved a spirit of confi- 
dence becomes diffused throughout the service that invests it with 
a moral power of the greatest value.” 
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For some unaccountable reason the American Navy, and to a 
somewhat less degree the American Army, have never seriously en- 
deavored to indoctrinate their officers, and thus to furnish a basis 
for harmonious decisions during hostilities. It is all the more 
striking that the navy has failed in this respect, because of the 
supreme importance of the time factor afloat. With us “time is 
everything,” even more than with Nelson, whose conspicuous suc-+ 
cesses were largely due to the high degree of mutual understanu- 
ing that existed among his subordinate commanders ; and Nelson’s 
indoctrination, more than anything else, made such understand- 
ing possible. 

Probably all will concur in what has been so far said. It may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Good management is a cardinal requisite to the success of 
any organization, industrial or military. 

2. Military management comprises both administration and 
command, of which two the latter is more essential to successful 
military operations. : 

3. Command depends not alone upon the orders and acts of the 
officer directing the entire operations, but also in great measure 
hinges upon the actions of the chain of subordinate commanders. 

4. To properly exercise their command function the officer corps 
as a body must act unitedly. As a preparation to do this they must 
be educated in the art of war and trained in its conduct. They 
must be loyal to their commander-in-chief and his plans, and must 
possess a deep understanding of the mind of their common chief 
and of each other. 

5. The degree of mutual understanding necessary to unity of 
action by a large organization, military or naval, can be best as- 
sured through previous indoctrination. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine into and to discuss 
the question of doctrine. 


DocTRINE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


In an unsigned article in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1911, 
the statement is made that “ a sound, comprehensive, all-pervading 
doctrine of war is as important to an army as its organization.” 
This is true to an even greater extent for a navy and it is, there- 
fore, somewhat extraordinary that both the American military 
services as a whole are unfamiliar even with the meaning of the 
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term “ doctrine” when: used in its purely military sense, and fail 
to comprehend its importance as well as its role in bringing about 
timely and united action in the midst of hostilities. 

To many officers, doctrines are synonymous with principles; 
to others, the word suggests methods; and still others confound it 
with rules.. While all of these are somewhat related none of them 
may properly be considered as having the same military meaning, 

The object of military doctrine is to furnish a basis for prompt 
and harmonious conduct by the subordinate commanders of a 
large military force, in accordance with the intentions of the 
commander-in-chief, but without the necessity for referring each 
decision to superior authority before action is taken. More con- 
cisely stated the object is to provide a foundation for mutual un- 
derstanding between the various commanders during hostile opera- 
tions. 

By recourse to the dictionary it may be learned that doctrine 
means “ whatever is taught; what is held, put forth as true and 
supported by a teacher, a school, or a sect; it is a general body 
of instructions; doctrine denotes whatever is recommended as a 
speculative truth to the belief of others; a doctrine may be true 
or false, it may be a mere tenet or opinion.” One meaning of doc- 
trine is a “ principle” or “ body of principles,” but that is not the 
sense in which it is employed when applied to the art of war by 
European military forces. Some military writers and translators 
have caused great confusion by using the term as a synonym for 
principles. Military doctrines are beliefs or teachings which 
have been reasoned from principles ; that is, they flow from prin- 
ciples as a source. They are intended to be general guides to.the 
application of mutually accepted principles, and thus furnish a 
practical basis for co-ordination under the extremely difficult con- 
ditions governing contact between hostile forces. 

A principle is a “ fundamental truth as a basis of reasoning ; 
the cause, source or origin of anything.” Obviously, there is a 
great difference between a principle and a military doctrine, not- 
withstanding that they are related. It has been aptly said that 
the difficulty with fundamental principles lies not in their com- 
prehension but-in their application. - Under any given circum- 
stances fundamental principles might be correctly applied in a 
number of materially different ways, depending upon the varieties 
of doctrines held. Furthermore, in war the number of possible 
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acceptable solutions to a situation is increased not alone by the 
number of possible applications of the several principles involved, 
but as well by the variations in the relative importance which may 
be assumed for each. 

One of the best illustrations of the wide differences of doc- 
trine which may be acceptably deduced from the same principles, 
is afforded by the so-called German and French doctrines of war, 
which at present govern the operations of the respective armies 
of these two countries. Both doctrines were evolved from exhaus- 
tive studies of Napoleonic methods of conducting war, so that both 
flow not only from the same principles but also from the methods 
of one man. 

Briefly stated the German doctrine of war is that of envelop- 
ment. It was argued by their Great General Staff that the power 
of modern weapons has greatly decreased the vulnerability of the 
fronts of armies and correspondingly increased the weakness of 
their flanks. Hence the hostile flanks were chosen as the princi- 
pal objectives for concentrated attacks. It was deemed preferable 
that superior numbers be utilized to envelop both flanks of the 
enemy, while at the same time containing his center. Such pro- 
cedure necessitated initial deployment by large semi-independent 
groups over a very wide front, and consequently increased the 
danger of defeat in detail should the enemy succeed in concen- 
trating on one or more unsupported detachments. To meet this 
grave danger the several detached parts of the army were each 
made of such size and character as to be theoretically indestruc- 
tible, no matter how powerful its immediate opponent, for a time 
at least long enough to’ensure support from adjacent detachments. 
An army corps of about 40,000 men of all arms was selected as 
the minimum size of each semi-independent unit. 

Due to its wide deployment the control of the whole army by 
the commander-in-chief was necessarily weakened and rendered 
precarious, and this fact also seemed to increase the danger of 
defeat in detail. To overcome this defect the corps commanders, 
as well as indeed all officers in the German Army, were educated 
and trained in the same school of thought (indoctrinated), so as 
to reduce the necessity for greatly centralized command and to 
always insure unison of thought and co-operative action among 
separated subordinates under all circumstances. In order to 
further lessen the danger of defeat in detail, the initiative was to 
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be taken and maintained at all cost. Whenever encountered the 
enemy was to be vigorously attacked and pressed without await- 
ing orders, so as to deny him the initiative and also to relieve 
pressure at points where he may have concentrated. The ultimate 
aim of the several columns which started their march on a wide 
flung front was to concentrate simultaneously on the battlefield 
itself, marching from different directions and enveloping both 
flanks of the numerically inferior enemy. 

In order that a number of co-equal semi-independent corps may 
avoid defeat in detail during the earlier part of such operations, 
and may finally concentrate simultaneously and successfully from 
exterior lines on to the battlefield against an aggressive enemy, 
it is obviously requisite that great skill and perfect co-ordination 
be displayed on the part of the detachment commanders. They 
must continuously exercise enterprise, boldness, aggressiveness 
and a high degree of initiative. But above all they must think 
harmoniously. The actions of each commander must harmonize 
with those of each of the other co-workers. In reaching any 
decision its effect upon the operations as a whole must take pre- 
cedence over the local situation. 

In other words, to wage such warfare successfully it is neces- 
sarily essential that the subordinate commanders be previously 
prepared as a team. Manifestly, the work of preparation should 
be done before the army takes the field—that is, during peace. 
Nearly all officers must, through study, learn to know war 
thoroughly from every aspect, and must be trained together as 
well as it is possible to do by means of sub-caliber games and 
field maneuvers. Piri’ 

If, during such exercises in common, differences of opinion 
develop, as will almost invariably happen; personal preference 
and belief must for the sake of team success be submerged when- 
ever they conflict with the reasoned and matured conclusions of 
the majority. Loyal acceptance by all of the teachings of their 
school of thought is necessary before unity of action can be at- 
tained during collective activities. In other words, indoctrination 
is essential to adequate co-ordination. 

How successful the Germans have been in obtaining the requi- 
site co-operation in spite of the difficulties of so doing which 
their doctrine of war creates, is attested by the brilliance of their 
work in 1866 and 1870. True, there were certain exceptions, and 
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at least one prominent general was removed from his command 
either because of his unwillingness to accept the common doctrine 
or else his inability to adhere to it. The few exceptions, however, 
serve chiefly to emphasize with greater force the vital necessity 
of prescribing doctrine and accomplishing indoctrination, before 
command of large forces can be successfully exercised. «The his- 
tory of the present war is hardly yet begun and facts are difficult 
to obtain, but the phenomenal advance of the Germans during 
the first month of fighting indicates remarkable co-ordination 
between the various corps and army commanders. 

Attention is here parenthetically called to the essentially similar 
conditions, as far as command is concerned, between sea warfare 
and the situations on land created during operations conducted 
in conformity with the German doctrine of war. In both cases 
direct control by the commander-in-chief is impossible and his 
influence is, therefore, liable to crumble. His principal work is 
of necessity limited to the period of preparation and to the earlier 
phases of hostile contact. Once action is joined in earnest the 
commander-in-chief must, both on account of the difficulties of 
communication and of the time factor, trust the outcome almost 
wholly to his subordinates ; it is then too late for him to materially 
change the course of events. Hence it soon becomes the function 
of a number of co-equal subordinate commanders to act practically 
independently, but at the same time to make their respective de- 
tisions and acts harmonize with the operations of all the others, 
while also furthering the plan of the commander-in-chief which 
has been necessarily expressed in but very general terms. We on 
the water should particularly heed the fact that this problem in 
co-operation is not capable of satisfactory solution unless doctrine 
plays a conspicuous part as one of the favorable factors. 

As will be explained later, the French doctrine of war pre- 
scribes extreme centralization of command and aims at the con- 
trol of the whole army by two men supposed to keep constantly 


_in communication with each other and with the various detachment 


commanders. In operations conforming to this doctrine the situ- 
ations are comparable to those of a navy operating only during 
peace, and a study of the French doctrine is, therefore, not so 
profitable to naval officers seeking the best means for conducting 
a fleet during war. The principal reason why great centralization 
is impracticable for hostile operations afloat is not because the 
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various commanders are separated, nor even because communi- 
cation between them is imperfect, but because of the profound 
influence of the time factor upon water strategy and especially 
in water tactics. The exigencies created by the necessity for each 
situation being met immediately renders centralization fatally 
weak and makes it of supreme importance that the whole officer 
corps be indoctrinated in order that it may be capable of synchro- 
nous initiative. 

The French doctrine of war was developed after the reverses 
of 1870, and pretends to be a reply to the German doctrine as 
well as a more accurate interpretation than the latter of Napo- 
leonic war. In the opinion of many profound students the French 
conception is the sounder for shore work, but is more precarious 
in that it depends for success upon two men having ability amount- 
ing almost to genius; whereas the German doctrines may be put 
into brilliant effect by men whose intelligence and ability are not 
necessarily extraordinary. 

The French doctrine is based upon application of the principle 
of the economy of forces. The Germans seek the offensive blindly 
and vigorously at all points at all times and from exterior lines, 
whereas the French aim is to husband their troops and to preserve 
interior lines during a period while the strength and disposition 
of the enemy is being ascertained. Once the necessary informa- 
tion is obtained however and the time is deemed by the com- 
mander-in-chief to be opportune, conservation ceases and the end 
in view becomes a vigorous attack by almost the whole concen- 
trated army (all the stronger for the interior position and the 
previous conservation) against the point chosen by the com- 
mander-in-chief with the aid of the information which he has 
awaited. The gathering of the information so necessary to the 
success of such a grand stroke is entrusted to the commander of 
a very strong advance guard, composed principally of cavalry and 
other mobile troops. The task of this officer, and of those under 
him, is difficult in the extreme. The desired information cannot . 
be obtained without penetrating the enemy’s screens, yet an en- 
gagement of so serious a nature as to prematurely force the in- 
volvement of the entire army must be carefully avoided. The 
introduction of air craft into warfare has no doubt simplified the 
task of the advance guard commander, but nevertheless he must 
be an officer of rare judgment and brilliant attainments. It is 
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necessary that he and the commander-in-chief be exceptionally 
brilliant men, while other commanders in the army will have few 
demands made upon their ability beyond that required for the 
specific execution of orders received. 

In the present war it will be remembered that the French left 
wing retreated continuously from the Belgian border to Paris 
without once making a decided stand or taking the offensive in 
force. Probably this was done in accordance with the above de- 
scribed doctrine, their forces being conserved and the interior 
line being maintained until the commander-in-chief deemed his 
information sufficiently complete to warrant making a concen- 
trated counter stroke. With heavy reinforcements from Paris 
the annihilation of the German right wing was attempted with 
great vigor and apparently came near to succeeding. 

Plainly the two doctrines of war described above are directly 
opposite, notwithstanding the fact that both pretend to be appli- 
cations of the principles which brought Napoleon his successes, 
as well as adaptations of his methods to modern conditions. It is 
probable that studies by other minds of the same master might 
lead to doctrines differing radically from both the French and the 
German, yet entirely logical and quite satisfactory as a basis of mil- 
itary operation so long as their entirety was preserved. As already 
pointed out this probability is due to the differences in the rela- 
tive values of the several principles involved, likely to be assigned 
by different students, as well as to individual variations in the 
manner of applying the various principles to specific conditions. 

Any set of men who have read and studied the art of war inde- 
pendently and without collaboration are almost certain to have 
evolved varying conceptions of war and radically different indt- 
vidual doctrines, each one of which may nevertheless be a sound 
and reasonable doctrine and bring success if applied collectively. by 
all the subordinate commanders of a military organization. But the 
reader will readily appreciate the utter confusion and the fatal 
dispersion of effort that would occur should an army or fleet be 
commanded by a body of men who have no common meeting 
ground of doctrine, and who, therefore, must rely separately upon 
their own differing individual conceptions and doctrines formed by 
independent thought and reasoning. This hypothetical condition 
must assume a grave aspect when it is recognized to be the condi- 
tion of our own navy at the present time. 
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It should be clear, and well worth mature reflection on the 
part of our officers, that concerted action by a large force en- 
gaged in hostilities requires as its basis common doctrines uni- 
versally understood and accepted, and that an absence of 
doctrine is a serious danger to any military force, particularly 
when opposed, as we are likely to be if opposed at all, by an 
enemy whose personnel possesses such a bond of mutual under- 
standing. 

One is irresistibly led to the conclusion that the formulation 
and promulgation of doctrine, as well as its acceptance by all 
concerned, is a practical and an essential element in the peace 
preparation for war. 

It is hoped that the foregoing has shown that: 

(a) A military doctrine is distinct from a military principle, 
rule or method, and has an entirely different military function. 

(b) Concrete doctrine flows from a conception of war which 
is based upon a particular alloy of principles. 

(c) Common doctrine gives birth to harmonized methods, 
rules and actions. 

(d) Universal understanding and acceptance of common doc- 
trines is necessary before concerted action by a large force en- 
gaged in hostilities is possible; it is an indispensable element of 
command, and an essential prelude to great success in war. 


HistTorIcAL Lessons 


It would, of course, be too much to say that victory cannot be 
attained without adequate doctrine, yet this statement is nearer 
the truth than will be generally conceded. There is little or no 
exaggeration in the assertions that without doctrine large mili- 
tary operations cannot be carried on satisfactorily against a strong 
and active foe, and that the influence of doctrine upon victory is 
profound. Happily, it is not necessary to rely upon argument 
alone in order to prove the worth of doctrine. History furnishes 
a number of illustrations from which a good estimate of its value 
may be made. 

Napoleon’s first campaign, that in northern Italy against the 
Austrians, was marvelously well conducted and phenomenally suc- 
cessful. Like the victories of Frederick the Great, these results 
were accomplished primarily by means of the personal direction 
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of the commander-in-chief at every critical point. On one occa- 
sion Napoleon was continuously in the saddle for five consecutive 
days and nights because of the repeated demand for his presence 
at various points of the field of operations. Manifestly, that army 
was not indoctrinated ; nor did it require such an aid to co-ordinate 
action, because the force was small enough to allow the genius of 
its commander to be employed in person wherever success was in 
jeopardy. 

While doctrine did not enter as a factor into these early Italian 
victories, that campaign nevertheless served to indoctrinate in 
Napoleon's conception and methods of war a number of subordi- 
nates. In consequence these men were afterwards able to suc- 
cessfully apply his system during operations of such greater mag- 
nitude as to render impracticable the personal supervision of the 
master at many crucial points. 

In the campaigns succeeding his first one, Napoleon handled 
his army by means of orders assigning a specific task to each of 
the marshals or corps commanders. Whenever the latter were 
men who, through plastic intellect trained in Napoleonic methods, 
had become indoctrinated, the orders almost invariably left to 
their discretion the manner in which the allotted task was to be 
performed. In many cases, marshals who commanded practically 
independent armies operating in conjunction with that under the 
immediate direction of Napoleon, had very meager instructions, 
yet were so en rapport with the master as to co-ordinate splendidly 
with him. Probably the best examples of this are the operations 
of Davout and Lannes in the Jena campaign. 

The use of doctrine by Napoleon was only one of many elements 
contributing to a series of incomparable successes, yet it is signifi- 
cant to note that his vanquished opponents relied upon the archaic 
method of command which was devoid of doctrine and which 
consequently denied discretion to subordinate leaders. 

What value Napoleon himself placed upon unity of thought 
gained from indoctrination may be culled from his remark after 
Waterloo to the effect that the reverses of his late career were 
largely due to the fact that certain marshals “ did not understand 
my system.” 

In speaking of Napoleon’s failures of 1813 and 1815 the Edin- 
burgh Review of January, 1912, in an article on “ The Place of 
Doctrine in War ” has this to say: 
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True, he himself, the commander, still knew what he wanted to do, 
but since his detachment commanders no longer played their part intel- 
ligently his army can no longer be considered controllable for the purpose 


in view and, as a consequence, his mastery over his army was no longer — 


adequate. What is of importance, and of direct bearing on the training 
and employment of the British Army of to-day, is to examine the under- 
lying causes of the inadequacy of Napoleon’s army in 1813 and 1815 to 
carry out the master’s conceptions. Unquestionably the material of the 
army had deteriorated, the ranks were full of half-trained conscripts 
who were not the equal in fighting worth the veterans of the Grand 
Armée. Yet when one thinks of how the immature lads of Victor’s and 
Marmont’s corps marched 120 miles in four days by one single road 
through a country almost destitute of supplies, in order to fight at Dres- 
den, one is forced to admit that it was not the men of the French Army 
so much as the leaders who failed the Emperor. The leaders indeed 
were the weak link in the chain of command which bound the legs and 
muskets of the men to the mind of the commander. The story of 1813 
and of 1815 is essentially the story of the failure of the marshals This 
failure, if analyzed, will be seen to comprise two distinct elements: 
firstly, a definite want of technical skill in the handling of armies or 
formations of more than one corps; and, secondly, inability to follow the 
working of Napoleon’s mind, with consequent failure to understand the 
method which was the expression in action of his thought. 


In this same article it is further pointed out that the disastrous 
failures of marshals were peculiar to men who had not had the 
advantage of indoctrination by Napoleon. The burden of war 
and of government pressed so heavily upon the master’s attention 
that. he could not personally attend to the indoctrination of new 
marshals after old age, wounds, disaffection and death had claimed 
those who had been of one mind with him. To quote further from 
the Edinburgh Review: 

It is not during the stress and strain of war, when every wheel of the 
military machine is working at high pressure to grind out concrete results 
in the shape of movements, operations, battles, that an army can be 
trained. An army is used in war; it can only be trained in peace; more 
especially is it only in times of peace that the minds of subordinate com- 
manders can be tuned so as to ensure in war the unity of thought and 


of effort which are essential factors in harmonizing the principles of com- 
mand. 


The prominence given to doctrine in the German system of com- 
mand has been already spoken of, and the successful manner in 
which, through its means, the Germans in 1866 and 1870 were en- 
abled to operate large and widely separated forces practically as a 
unit, is a matter of almost universal knowledge. 
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In preparing their army for the war with Russia, the Japanese 
adopted German methods. Needless to say, so essential an element 
of the German system of command as indoctrination was also 
included by the army of Japan. At the outbreak of the war the 
Japanese officers had been educated in the same school of thought 
and imbued with the same conceptions and doctrines of war. This 
is equivalent to saying that they thought alike about fundamentals 
and spoke the same military language. Consequently, misunder- 
standings of information, reports, or of the intention contained 
in orders were reduced to a minimum. The various major and 
minor detachments of the army were enabled to proceed freely 
with the tasks before them; secure, as each situation developed, 
in the knowledge of the exact manner in which all the other com- 
manders affected by the same circumstances would act. 

With the Russians. in Manchuria, on the other hand, it was a 
very different story. Their officers were not well educated tech- 
nically and had no such thing as a coherent doctrine known, under- 
stood, and acquiesced in by all. Therefore, there was great dis- 
persion and conflict of effort; internal friction was so great as 
to require most of the energies of the various commanders fo 
overcome it rather than the enemy. In his book on the war General 
’ Kuropatkin often complains of the conflicting beliefs of the sub- 
ordinate commanders with regard to the training of troops and 
their employment in the field. He writes: 

Although the same drill books and manuals are used by the whole 
army, there is considerable variety in the way the tactical instruction is 
imparted, owing to the diverse views held by the district commanders. 

Our troops had been instructed, but what they had learned varied 
according to the personal idiosyncrasies of this or that district com- 
mander. The stronger the officer commanding a district, the less did he 
feel bound to abide by the authorized method of instruction and training 
laid down in the existing drill books. 

In an effort to remedy this condition, Kuropatkin issued com- 
prehensive tactical instructions to his army soon after taking com- 
mand, and supplemented these by subsequent instructions. The 
difficulties of indoctrinating an army or navy faced by an active 
enemy are obviously great, and a military or naval force so illy 
prepared as to require such treatment at so late a date is badly 
handicapped in its endeavors to act as a unit. 

That the lack of doctrine was the principal deficiency in the 
British Army responsible for the severe reverses in South Africa, 
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is a fact which need not be supported here by lengthy discussion. 
It will be sufficient to state that this opinion is held by several 
eminent authorities, among them General Langlois of the French 
Army. Probably no more exhaustive study of this war has been 
made than that by the historical section of the German Great Gen- 
eral Staff, which body reaches the same conclusion. 

The foregoing illustrations should be sufficient to establish the 
fact that indoctrination is so essential an element of command 
that success without it is difficult. But the conservatism of the 
naval mind is such as to forbid the general acceptance of any new 
belief or doctrine which is deduced from the history of land war- 
fare alone. 

Happily one of the best illustrations of the importance of doc- 
trine to command, and of its use in accomplishing conspicuous 
success, has been bequeathed by no less a naval genius than Nelson. 

The persistent and ceaseless way in which through many years 
he educated and trained his captains in his own original school of 
tactical thought is too well known to require more than mention 
here. He made them almost literally of one mind with himself, 
so that their acts in the face of the enemy were remarkably har- 
monious and well co-ordinated in spite of an extraordinarily small 
number of signals. At Trafalgar, for example, but four tactical 
signals were made by the commander-in-chief from daylight until 
about 4 p.m. In the interregnum the fleet of 33 ships were formed 
for battle, maneuvered through about six hours of an approach, 
and then fought an opponent of 40 ships for about four hours 
until decisive victory had been gained. The share that mutual 
understanding coupled with common convictions (which in effect 
is doctrine) had in this performance must necessarily have been 
very great. 

The plan given in the famous memorandum of course con- 
tributed largely to the mutual understanding as well as to the 
victory. But it is very essential to the student to note and to com- 
prehend thoroughly that no plan, however well it may be ex- 
pressed, can possibly be co-ordinately executed by a large force of 
vessels of several types operating against a strong and efficient 
enemy, unless the squadron, division and ship commanders havé 
the same conceptions of war as their commander-in-chief and are 
well indoctrinated. It cannot be reiterated too often that on the 
water the element of time will invariably prevent any effective co- 
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ordination which depends upon signals, radio messages or written 
instructions. The only satisfactory method of ensuring unity of 
effort lies in due preparation of the minds of the various command- 
ers, both chief and subordinate, before the outbreak of hostilities. 
Such preparation comprehends not only adequate tactical and 
strategic study and training, but also a common meeting ground 
of beliefs as to the manner of applying principles to modern war. 

One does not have to seek far in history to find evidence of the 
employment of doctrine by such successful naval leaders as 
Agrippa, Suffren, Tegethoff and Togo. No British admiral except 
Nelson used it to any marked extent. He sustained no defeats and 
his victories were conspicuously decisive, while the fights of his 
kindred admirals never resulted in better than the gaining of a 
slight advantage. 

Moreover, history shows that the badly vanquished fleets have 
been invariably almost devoid of doctrine. Rodjesvensky, Per- 
sano, Villeneuve, Brueys and Antony almost wholly neglected this 
important matter. Suffren suffered four defeats before scoring 
a success. The principal change that took place in his fleet be- 
tween the first fight and the last one was that only finally did 
he succeed in appreciably indoctrinating his captains. 

The lessons to be derived from the foregoing historical ex- 
amples, both military and naval, are plainly apparent. The serv- 
ice which neglects so essential a part of the art of war command 
as the indoctrination of its commissioned personnel, is destined 
to fail in its ambitions for great achievement. 

Until very recently the British Army was not indoctrinated 
and the process is probably not yet satisfactorily completed. Their 
navy is believed to be behind the army in this respect, which may 
partially account for some recent disappointments ; more especially 
so when it is remembered that the German Army has been well 
indoctrinated for 40 years and that the Germans are not the kind 
of people likely to omit so well tried and fundamental an element 
of command from their sea fighting organization. The Japanese 
Army is patterned after that of Germany and is indoctrinated ; 
that they have incorporated the same feature in their navy is 
probable. The advantages of indoctrination has been recognized 
for a number of years by the foremost French naval students and 
writers ; that their opinions have borne fruit is more than likely. 
Of all the great navies, our own is probably alone, in completely 
ignoring this great aid to the waging of decisive war on the sea. 
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METHODS OF DEVELOPING DoctTRINE 


Within the last two years efforts have been made in our fleet to 
develop minor tactical doctrine for certain forms of operations. 
The method used was to crystallize opinion by discussion in con- 
ference, of maneuvers held with ships or on the maneuver board, 
and to adopt the general terms of the consensus of opinion as the 
governing doctrine. Once determined in this manner the doc- 
trine was promulgated in official written form as the prescribed 
future general guide to conduct under circumstances similar to 
those in which experience had been gained by maneuvers. In this 
way a basis for mutual understanding was progressively evolved 
which had been reached by utilizing general rather than individual 
experience and opinion ; and which represented the convictions of 
the majority and the concurrence of all. 

Such procedure naturally resulted in the enthusiastic interest 
of all in the maneuvers, with a consequent gain in tactical devel- 
opment, and was found also to greatly facilitate co-ordination 
between ships and divisions on many occasions when communi- 
cation between them was impossible. 

Incidentally also, but of great importance, the existence of 
the doctrine made it possible to simplify and reduce in length the 
initial and subsequent orders necessary to be issued to carry on 
the operations. For example, on one occasion, with the doctrine 
in force, a night maneuver involving the co-operation of about 
20 ships and extending over a period of about six hours, was 
executed exceedingly well in spite of the fact that before the 
maneuver began the captains were given no information, and no 
instructions were issued by the commander of the force at any time 
beyond those contained in a radio order of 44 words sent out at 
the commencement of the exercise. During the preceding year, 
practically the same force had performed an almost identical 
maneuver. In that case, when operating without the advantage of 
the doctrine, complete information and orders were necessarily 
issued several days in advance to ensure due understanding by all 
of the task to be accomplished and to provide for proper co- 
ordination during the execution of the maneuver. The orders on 
this occasion contained over 1200 words and were accompanied 
by two blueprints showing the track to be followed by each vessel 
of the force. 
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While the practical work outlined above has been valuable, and 
has demonstrated more convincingly than any amount of theory 
could do the extreme importance of doctrine towards the effect- 
ive co-operation of vessels acting jointly under conditions to be 
expected during hostilities, its scope is obviously too limited to 
be considered as a comprehensive indoctrination for war. 

It is manifestly desirable that doctrine should not be built up, 
from the little things to the larger ones, separately in each branch 
of the profession as we have done in gunnery and as indicated 
above to a tentative and minute extent in elementary tactics ; but 
that if effort in all branches is to synchronize, the start should 
be made at the top. The big questions of policy should first be 
settled as well as those of command, strategy, tactics, logistics 
and matériel. Then from such basic decisions minor doctrines 
may be reasoned to flow logically and consistently so that all parts 
of the grand scheme will be consistent and harmonious. 

In all modern armies manuals are issued for the guidance of 
officers in the peace training of the men. In addition instruc- 
tions are issued to govern the general methods and the details of 
handling the troops in the field. The latter are known as “ Field 
Service Regulations.” It is of course intended that these various 
manuals and instructions shall produce uniformity throughout the 
army in all essential minor particulars, and, therefore, since they 
furnish a basis for mutual understanding in the execution of cer- 
tain principles of secondary importance these. manuals may prop- 
erly be considered as prescribing minor doctrine. 

We of the navy are entirely familiar with this form of instruc- 
tion. For years we have had manuals for guidance in our various 
lesser activities. We have Infantry and Artillery Drill Regu- 
lations, Ship and Gun Drills, The Boat Book, and Gunnery 
Instructions, as well as the Tactical Signal Book which regulates 
the interior maneuver of ships in formation. All of these provide 
for a degree of unity of thought and action along certain lines 
of smaller consequence. 

Yet there is a vital difference between our naval manuals which 
prescribe minor doctrine and those of the modern army. Ours 
do not flow from anything higher up, but represent merely a 
detached work unrelated to other branches of the profession. 
Almost invariably they are prepared by a board of officers, many 
of whom have no greater qualification for the task than that of 
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being good all around officers. The product of the board is nor- 
mally the personal opinion of one or two of its best prepared 
members, based upon their own study and experience, which is 
necessarily limited and incomplete. From time to time the manuals 
are revised, usually by an entirely new board, which inevitably 
injects its own personal equation into the new instructions. Con- 
sequently our manuals are not comprehensive and do not possess 
the close relationship which is desirable. The revisions do not 
deveiop the subjects in an orderly, logical and systematic manner 
but, due to variable conceptions and doctrines, produce confusion 
of service thought and practice. This criticism must be tempered 
when applied to the gunnery manuals, which have been evolved 
principally from service opinion and therefore do not contain the 
defects that necessarily creep into the products of haphazard 
boards. But the tendency to regard the subject of gunnery as de- 
tached and more or less unrelated to the employment of the navy 
as a whole is noticeable even in this excellent manual. 

On the other hand, the army manuals of a first-class power are 
written by the general staff, which prepares itself for the task 
first by an exhaustive study of history and war, as well as of the 
material, political and other conditions which confront their coun- 
try. From the results of this study is evolved a conception of war 
as it should in its opinion be best conducted. When this broad, 
comprehensive work of information and that of reflection is com- 
pleted, and not before then, the general staff having evolved its 
conception of war formulates its fundamental major doctrines 
of war, which are made to flow logically from the reasoned con- 
ception. So far it is a grand estimate of the situation, with major 
doctrine representing the grand decisions. From this is sequen- 
tially deduced lesser doctrines to be applied in every field of 
activity. Some of the numerous products are the various manuals 
and field service regulations which, therefore, fit in perfectly with 
the grand scheme. The whole is consistent, coherent and cohesive. 

Hence it is apparent that to the modern army doctrine is some- 
thing very real, exceedingly important and decidedly practical. 
On this side of the water, both ashore and afloat, we are prone 
to regard doctrine as being evanescent and purely academic—a 
matter of interest only from a theoretical standpoint, In so doing 
we eliminate from our services one of the most important elements 
of military command and a potent aid to victory. 
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It must not be supposed that the foreign general staffs dog- 
matically impose their doctrines upon the armies. On the contrary 
they are careful not to do so, because doctrine which is welded 
into the organization by the ardent convictions of the body of 
the personnel is incomparably more effective than that which de- 
pends for its support solely upon orders and discipline. Conse- 
quently the greatest pains are taken to convert the army to the 
reasoned beliefs of the general staff. The historical section of 
the general staff publishes to the service analytical studies of 
field practice maneuvers and of past campaigns, in which the 
causes for successes and reverses are carefully explained in such 
a way as to illustrate and to emphasize the soundness of the doc- 
trines which are advocated, as well as the conceptions of war from 
which such doctrines have been deduced. 

When nations foreign to themselves engage in war, officers 
are sent from the general staff to observe and record the opera- 
tions. From the data thus obtained, as well as from other infor- 
mation, the historical section of the staff writes a history of the 
war and publishes it to the army. Such works are by no means 
mere records of events, but are profourd studies of them. Like 
the treatment given to maneuvers and previous history, every 
aspect of the campaign is critically analyzed and the true cause 
of every important effect is deduced, and arguments are set forth 


with great care to prove the correctness of the doctrines which - 


pervade their own army. No such accurate, comprehensive and 
illuminating histories of wars have ever been written than those 
of the South African and the Manchurian campaigns by the gen- 
eral staffs of the German, French, English and Japanese armies. 

In this manner are the convictions of an army strengthened 
and its morale correspondingly elevated. There is no more impor- 
tant work in time of peace than thus to lay the foundations for 
united and enthusiastic action after the outbreak of hostilities 
and for decisive victory as their conclusion. 


CONCRETE APPLICATION TO OuR Own CASE 


The author has tried to make it clear that the first and most 
essential step in the process of so indoctrinating a military service 
as to ensure co-ordinate action during hostilities, is to improvise 
and formulate a concrete, comprehensive and coherent concep- 
tion of modern war. 
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Napoleonic war was based upon the conception of first shat- 
tering the morale and weakening the command of his opponent’s 
army by jeopardizing his communications, and then delivering:a 
concentrated decisive attack in great force at a critical spot in 
the enemy’s line. Moltke’s conception, and that of the French 
following 1870, have been already explained. For the Manchu- 
rian campaign the Japanese adopted the Moltke conception. Nel- 
son’s conception of a concentrated attack upon a part of the enemy, 
followed by a close and decisive action at that point before it 
could be supported, is too well known to require explanation here. 
The essential point to be noted is that all brilliant military achieve- 
ment of modern times with large forces has been preceded by 
the creation of a conception of war suited to the weapons and 
conditions of the times, which conception has furnished the basis 
for indoctrination of the entire force in all branches of activity. 
That such procedure has been one of the cardinal elements of 
great success is the opinion of many of the most eminent military 
authorities of the present day. Similarly, as previously stated, 
the lack of a comprehensive conception is by many great students 
considered one of the principal reasons for the failures of the 
British in South Africa, and of the Russians both ashore and afloat 
during their war with Japan 

Doubtless the French and Germans have recently brought their 
- shore conceptions up to date. Had either of them failed to do so 
there might not have been the same equality of advantage as now 
exists between the two.armies, notwithstanding the unprecedented 
numbers, length of line, power of weapons and other novel condi- 
tions presented by the situation. 

Whether or not any navy has formulated a conception of modern 
naval war is unknown to the writer. But in view of the fact that 
some of them possess general staffs, one of the recognized func- 
tions of which is to perform this kind of duty, it is probable that 
they have not only created the conceptions but have also deduced 
the doctrines which logically flow therefrom. Consequently it 
is of great importance that we do likewise if we are to meet any 
possible enemy as well prepared. The fact that we have no 
general staff cannot possibly serve as an excuse for neglecting 
this important matter. The work could probably best be done 
by a general staff, which fact is one good argument for the crea- 
tion of such a body ; but it is not the purpose of this paper to stray 
into an appeal for a general staff. 
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As previously indicated the task of creating a conception of 
naval war necessarily involves profound and exhaustive study 
and analysis of naval campaigns, followed by closely reasoned 
constructive work. In the absence of genius this can be done 
properly only by a reflective body of officers, qualified from sea 
experience and professional study, and also by systematic educa- 
tion and training in the methods of war such as may be acquired 
at our Naval War College. 

Once the difficult inductive reasoning necessary to the creation 
of a conception of war has been done the reflective body can pro- 
ceed with the easier deductive processes of evolving doctrines 
out of their basic conception. In the latter work it is imperative 
that the active fleet be utilized if an objectionable academic taint 
to the doctrines is to be avoided. The reflective body of officers 
should co-operate with the commander-in-chief of the active fleet 
in planning maneuvers, should be embarked in the fleet during 
their progress and should carefully observe, record and subse- 
quently analyze them. The results so obtained should be used in 
formulating new or modifying old doctrines, the nature of which 
is necessarily to some degree tentative and demands that it be 
acquired progressively. In other words, the creation of doctrine 
is an evolution. 

We of the navy are familiar with the astute manner in which 
the department has used the collective mind of the service in 
bringing gunnery up to a high level of efficiency. Competition was 
introduced to stimulate keen interest which was also further fos- 
tered by a system of rewards. In addition the entire personnel 
was taken into the confidence of the target practice office, thus 
producing a “ team spirit ’’ which engendered the personal enthus- 
iasm of every man and officer afloat.in the evolution of gunnery, 
as well as infused all with.a pronounced conviction that we were, 
as never before, preparing for battle along correct lines. 

Some such general method is manifestly necessary before any 
great progress can be made in the essential higher preparation and 
training for fleet action and for war in the comprehensive sense. 

After the preliminary work has been done by the reflective 
body, of inductively improvising a grand conception of naval war, 
from which it might also deduce a few broad general doctrines, 
the results should be published to the service together with the 
processes of reasoning which led to the conclusions. This should be 
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presented in such manner as will win the warm conviction and sup- 
port of most officers. Comment and criticism should be invited 
and also published. 

The carefully planned fleet maneuvers should be put on a com- 
petitive basis ; otherwise the interest necessary to obtain the best 
thought of the officers may not be aroused. 

Most important of all, the maneuvers should be followed by 
a free discussion in writing and in conferences by all officers 
above a certain rank, not too low, say lieutenant. Only in this 
manner can the service be made to feel that the resulting doc- 
trines are born of themselves and not imposed upon them, and such 
sentiments are absolutely required before the collective mind, 
which is akin to genius, can efficiently be utilized. 

Only by some such general method will it be possible to arrive 
at definite conclusions concerning the larger questions of the 
profession. All will agree that the present rather aimless drift- 
ing of thought in these matters should come to an end if we are 
ever to bring the navy to the point of real readiness for major 
hostile operations. It is true that there is danger in undue rigid- 
ity; but while by the method advocated, thought and doctrine 
will become partially solidified, it will also remain sufficiently 
plastic and tentative to permit changes which will inevitably be 
necessary from time to time to keep up to date. Without change, 
there can be no progress ; the acquisition of doctrine is not only a 
process requiring the utilization of the collective mind of the serv- 
ice, but is also a never-ending progressive one. 

To reach the ultimate goal of war efficiency we must begin 
with principles, conceptions and major doctrines, before we can 
safely determine minor doctrines, methods and rules. We must 
build from the foundation upwards and not from the roof down- 
wards. 

_ For example, it is important to determine whether our strategic 
and tactical operations shall be offensive or defensive in char- 
acter, and whether they are to be introduced by “ secondary war- 
fare” (mines, destroyers and submarines) or by “ primary war- 
fare ” (the employment of the whole force) ; whether the fleet will 
form in ordinary simple column or in an alignment of groups; 
whether a parallel fight is to be sought or a concentration of 
superior force at one or more points, and if the latter how and 
where ; whether each type of ship will be concentrated or the whole 
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force divided into groups, each comprising several types ; whether 
we will attempt to fight by exterior or interior lines ; whether de- 
stroyers are to endeavor to cripple the enemy by a night attack 
preceding the general engagement or to be used only during the 
main fleet action; whether submarines shall adopt eccentric plans 
or be utilized jointly with the rest of the fleet ; whether informa- 
tion is to be obtained by wide flung distant scouting or only by close 
scouting ; whether our system of command is to provide the free- 
dom of the initiative to subordinate commanders or will depend 
upon centralized direction by the commander-in-chief, etc. 

The determination of such matters as these produces a “ con- 
ception ” of war which furnishes a point of origin, without which 
we are as uncertain of our bearings as a vessel in a fog. To leave 
such questions to the individual choice of succeeding command- 
ers-in-chief invites the present state of chronic indecision and 
chaotic confusion of thought throughout the service, and debars 
us from the benefit of permanency in any progress that may be 
made. ; 

In concluding this paper it is not out of place to call attention 
to the fact that the need for unity of service thought is not con- 
fined to the floating forces. The preparedness of the fleet for 
war is closely related to the efficiency of the shore establishment, 
from which its material wants are filled and upon which it depends 
for the inception and general direction of its active work. 

The Navy Department is composed of a number of semi-inde- 
pendent and somewhat loosely organized and co-ordinated 
divisions, bureaus, boards and offices, all under the charge of a 
civilian head who is dependent upon them for advice on technical 
and military questions. With the best and most honest intentions, 
the departmental advisers must necessarily give conflicting counsel 
unless they belong to the same school of thought; and when no 
school of thought exists it is inevitable that nearly every officer 
should have a somewhat different viewpoint and should often 
hold an opinion at variance with that of every other officer. Con- 
sequently it is to be expected that not infrequently each one of the 
Secretary’s advisers will differ in his recommendations from all 
of his contemporaries in office, and that rarely can a consensus 
of opinion on any given question be reached. 

The disastrous results that must follow a failure in Washington 
to hold similar views about fundamentals are apparent. There 
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can be no fixed policies, no enduring organization, no uniformity 
of rules and methods and no stable progress. Fleet efficiency 
must become the football of momentary expediency. Things done 
to-day will be undone to-morrow and again done the day after, 
Who is to blame? Surely not the civilians of the government who 
have long since learned to regard professional advice with 
suspicion. It is we ourselves who are at fault and we can fairly 
blame neither Congress, our form of government, the un-military 
characteristics of the people nor any civilian official. 

There is no complete cure for any bad condition, and it would 
be foolish to claim that universal concurrence in a school of 
thought could absolutely eradicate all these evils ; but on the other 
hand, in the opinion of the author, such a remedy would go farther 
to alleviate the troubles indicated at the seat of government than 
any other single measure that could be adopted. 

Both ashore and afloat we, therefore, imperatively need first 
of all a conception of war. Once this is created we will be en- 
abled to proceed, with our eyes open and our course well marked, 
towards a coherent comprehensive scheme of naval life. Doctrine, 
methods and rules may be made to flow consistently and logically. 
therefrom. Strategy, tactics, logistics, gunnery, ship design, ship 
exercises, shore and ship organization and administration—every 
ramification of the profession—may be developed with confidence 
and wisdom, and harmoniously interwoven to produce, not merely 
the present heterogeneous body with a few efficient parts, but ex- 
clusively efficient parts well knit into a competent and homo- 
geneous body. 
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DISCUSSION 





The Role of Doctrine in Naval Warfare 


‘Rear Apmirat Brapiey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy.—It is to be hoped that 
every officer in the service will study Mr. Knox’s essay, and become fired 
with the fine spirit it inculcates. In no better way can we train ourselves 
than by cultivating devotion to the cause we live for. In no better way can 
we cultivate devotion than by studying the thoughts and emulating the 
enthusiasm of devoted men. The military professions require a profounder 
‘sympathy, and a clearer understanding among their members than other 
professions do: a sympathy and an understanding that Mr. Knox’s essay 
helps us to’attain. 

Lieut. ComMANDER W. P. Cronan, U. S. Navy.—No more timely, valu- 
able, and useful article could be published than “ The Role of Doctrine in 
Naval Warfare” by Lieut. Commander Knox. The writer is entirely 
in accord with all the views set forth by Lieut. Commander Knox with his 
customary clarity of thought and felicity of diction. Whatever I may have 
to say in connection with his essay cannot be criticism but only an extension 
of remarks, in so far as the truths expressed have been brought home to 
me practically in my own experience. 

The gist of the meaning of the word “ indoctrination,” in a military sense, 
practically applied, depends upon decentralization and delegation of author- 
ity, with loyal adherence to plan. Nelson’s marked success in this respect 
was the more remarkable in his day owing to the great conservatism with 
which authority was hedged and surrounded in the early days of navies. 

In the old days of the sailing ship, the captain was king and master of his 
profession in all respects. The tendency was for the captain to hold that 
there could not possibly be any combatant officer on board his ship who 
could know more about his profession than the captain. With the advent 
of steam, the position of the captain in this regard was somewhat modified, 
although the intrusion of a new corps of officers was viewed with suspicion 
and distrust, and perhaps jealousy. With the introduction of other 
mechanical appliances and the gradual disappearance of masts and sails, the 
days of the “ Stick and String” Navy were over, and the most progressive 
officers have been those who delegated their authority while in command to 
their specialist subordinates, so that now in the modern battleship we find a 
degree of efficiency in co-ordinated control which is, perhaps, not equaled in 
any other line of human effort. ‘ 
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Of course there are ships and ships, but generally the methods of ad- 
ministration in the navy are uniform for each separate unit, in so far as 
ships of similar types are concerned. 

Ships are organized into divisions, divisions into fleets or flotillas, each 
division with its own administrative head, subordinate to the commander-in- 
chief; authority flows down and responsibility up in the navy afloat, with 
resulting efficiency, in so far as efficiency is attainable within the limitations 
which restrict further organized effort. 

But the resulting efficiency in gunnery, torpedoes, and steaming are of 
little value to the fleet unless the fleet is properly served by its shore 
facilities. 

There are many well-meaning but misguided persons in our country who 
sincerely and earnestly believe that the earnest study of the art of war by 
a properly organized general staff, with the consequent indoctrination of the 
forces, actually tends toward war. To quote from the author, “there is no 
more important work in time of peace than thus to lay the foundations for 
united and enthusiastic action after the outbreak of hostilities and for 
decisive victory as their conclusion.” 

An efficient fire-engine company goes into action at the strolse of a bell, 
prepared in all respects. Can we,say that our navy is in a state of equal 
preparedness and equally efficient in co-ordination of personnel and 
matériel ? 

A few days ago a gentleman who is in the moving picture business, and 
who had been with the fleet for some time making moving pictures, in- 
formed me that he had never seen a more efficient organization than the 
torpedo flotilla of the Atlantic fleet, where he had spent considerable time. 
He said that he found that all the officers of the torpedo flotilla spoke the 
same language and all thought alike on all questions pertaining to the 
efficiency of their ships. He said that in his business he had made an effort 
to apply the same principles, with marked success, and was surprised and 
gratified to find a coincidence of opinion obtaining in the navy. 

He said that no business could be a success which was not handled in 
similar fashion, by the conference method, where many minds working 
toward the accomplishment of the common end were always more successful 
than the opinions of any one person, however competent that person might 
be. Such corroboration of the views set forth in this essay, from an outside 
source, at least tends to show that business men devote care and thought to 
the organization and control of their business, in order to gain success. 

In this connection I have the honor to commend to members of the 
Institute the reading of the lecture by Captain W. S. Sims, U. S. Navy, 
commanding the torpedo flotilla, Atlantic fleet, which was delivered by that 
officer at the War College during the summer of 1914, on “ Naval War 
College Principles and Methods Applied Afloat,” and which appears in this 
number. 

It would not be proper to quote the exact figures, but the marked improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the torpedoes of the Atlantic torpedo flotilla, as 
shown by results at target practice, speaks for itself as to the success of co- 
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ordination and indoctrination in a material matter; but the improvement in 
spirit, mutual understanding and devotion to the common cause which has 
been the result of indoctrination by conferences of commanding officers in 
the flotilla cannot be expressed in figures and is of far greater worth than 
any matériel improvement, for matériel success is always a function of the 
efficiency of personnel. We learned this in gunnery. 

The vast improvement in gunnery which resulted in proper understanding 
of this important principle was astounding to the uninitiated and was 
achieved only after overturning the inertia of the Navy Department at that 
time. There are many of us who remember that the principles which we 
now regard as basic truths in gunnery were then looked upon as rank 
heresy by those who could not or would not learn anything new. As soon, 
however, as the true relations of personnel and matériel were brought to 
light and the acknowledgment of this truth became evident by the improved 
scores in gunnery, similar improvement by similar methods was indicated 
and successfully attained in steaming competitions, Improvement of 
material followed in the wake of increased knowledge of material and skill 
‘nits use. 

The torpedo has followed the gun in its development; but the co-ordina- 
tion of all matériel factors in the instrument in our charge towards the 
accomplishment of its ultimate purpose, is the task that is before us, and its 
solution is to be found only in proper indoctrination and unity of effort. 

The navy at present, as a whole, lacks the necessary machinery, properly 
organized, to gain efficiency by decentralization and delegation of authority. 
This is a question of national policy. 

Without such machinery, however, we might say that the service cannot 
properly be indoctrinated in the art of war, skill in which art cannot come of 
itself or by individual effort any more than skill can be gained in playing 
the violin without tutelage and study. But, in the case of gunnery, steaming, 
and torpedoes, the truth was finally made evident and attained, for truth 
seeks the light. 

The great truth now before us has always been before us in a nebulous 
state—the necessity for the proper co-ordination of all the matériel factors 
of the navy with a skilled personnel. With us of the navy this is not only a 
matter of life and death or of the honor of the service, but the protection 
of our country which we serve. Our education has taught us certain facts. 
It becomes our duty to make these facts clear in order that our country may 
be properly served. 


Captain F. K. Hitt, U. S. Navy.—The article on Doctrine is an interest- 
ing and timely contribution. 

When we think of our many weaknesses, we are apt to be pessimistic ; but, 
if we will only look back 15 years or so we will all be inclined to become 
optimistic. 

Our strides in advance have been enormous, and better-considered im- 
provements are made each year. 

We are not content with what we have, and yet it is far better than what 
we had. 
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Naturally, our first efforts were largely for the improvement of our 
matériel; but now we are realizing that we must take a broader view and 
that we must look to organization and to the best use of matériel and 
personnel to attain efficiency in the fleet. 

It is a good sign when all are not content to let well enough alone and 
some are striving to throw light into the dark corners. 

Mr. Knox’s article is not only a powerful searchlight penetrating to the 
foundations of our naval establishment; but also, what is finer, it shows us 
how to strengthen them. 


CoMMANDER RatpH Earte, U. S. Navy.—In the early pages of this essay 
reference is made to the fact that eath officer should have previously 
acquired a spirit of intense loyalty to the plans of his superiors. This 
loyalty is the requisite the most needful and the one that will most certainly 
insure our navy being successful in all its duties. Loyalty is the whole thing 
in any organization from the smallest to the greatest unit, Unquestioning 
loyalty is required of us all and to all our seniors, however wrong we may 
believe their actions or plans to be or how little we may understand their 
aims and ideals, and this adherence to seniors by their juniors must give 
them a confidence in themselves and their ability, that will make their efforts 
more ambitious and more successful, and without which great undertakings 
would fail or would not be commenced. One of the most pathetic of the his- 
torical instances in this connection is perhaps the frustration of Napolon’s 
carefully planned invasion of England from Boulogne in 1805 through Vice 
Admiral Villeneuve’s lack of absolute co-operation in his plans, and we 
know that this lack of obedience to orders was induced in Villeneuve directly 
because of his knowledge and self-consciousness of the utter lack of loyalty 
and trust in him that existed in the combined allied fleet. 

I believe that without loyalty the “ much deeper and more comprehensive 
understanding” necessary before an organization can act efficiently, is un- 
attainable and that therefore all of us in the service should school ourselves 
to be always “aye! aye!” sailors. Even if we do not understand the motives 
or actions of our seniors we must consider that their plans are best and that 
even unexpressed insubordination must not exist. Passive disobedience or 
the yielding of only such obedience as one may consider requisite to avoid 
trouble is a sin that we all wish could never exist, yet I fear it sometimes 
does in all organizations. 

The German Army owes its indoctrination largely to the fact that in 
48 years there have been but three chiefs of staff. A permanency similar 
to that in at least one high office in the service would be surely con- 
ducive of good actual results. Should not the term of the newly created 
Chief of Naval Operations be made eight to twelve years instead of but 
four as a start in the right direction? A continuous policy cannot be all 
wrong and must in the end prove superior to numberless different policies, 
some good and some bad, but all of short duration. 

For our indoctrination we look to our Naval War College with confidence, 
and we must all agree that great advances have been made in this direction 
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through its agency in the past decade. The author’s suggestions relative 
to the further spread of this indoctrination must meet with everyone’s 
approval, and we all realize that the War College by its correspondence 
course has started us not only to thinking but -to think in similar ways, 
thus spreading a beginning of indoctrination which we all hope may con- 
tinue and spread with ever increasing influence throughout the service. 

Loyalty requires us all to thrust our personal ambitions to one side, and 
give our honest opinions and advice to our seniors when it is requested, no 
matter what the result may be on our own careers, and then afterwards, 
even though the decision is against our judgment, strive to co-operate with 
our seniors to the utmost extent, thinking no more of our self interest, but 
only of the navy’s welfare, and thus we will prove that our navy is loyal to 
the trust reposed in it by the nation, and our true indoctrination for war 
will be easily acquired. 


ComMANDER C. L. Hussey, U. S. Navy.—Lieut. Commander Knox is to 
be congratulated upon successfully focussing the attention of the service 
upon the evil done by conflicting counsel, especially by those high in 
authority. , 

2. The value placed by officers on the various factors that enter into 
naval efficiency is largely affected by their practical working knowledge 
founded upon individual professional experience and study which is of a 
widely diverse character that becomes more varied with length of service. 
To this may be attributed much of the conflicting counsel and lack of unity 
of opinion in regard to matters of the highest importance, not only of 
advice but in administration and command. 

3. The establishment of a conception of war and a doctrine of naval 
warfare would undoubtedly prove an effective remedy for our most serious 
troubles. The way in which the essayist proposes to accomplish this 
through a “ reflective body of officers” is not entirely clear. Such a reflec- 
tive body must be a continuing body, having a well-defined status, with the 
highest authority behind it, and the collective mind of the service to assist in 
the gigantic task, compared to which the elevation of gunnery to a high 
state of efficiency was a relatively easy matter. Obviously what is needed is 
a General Staff ; lacking one what may be made use of as a substitute? 

4. Fortunately Congress has now wisely provided us with a Chief of 
Naval Operations charged with the operations of the fleet and the prepara- 
tion of war plans. He has the legal status to accomplish much of the work 
that would fall to the Chief of the General Staff, and, furthermore, he has the 
nucleus of a substitute for a General Staff already provided in the General 
Board, the Office of Naval Intelligence and the Naval War College. Then, 
too, the fleet is at his disposal for the practical testing of his plans. The 
means are ready for the directive force that has been wanting but is now 
provided. 

5. The manifest reason for the creation of the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations was not only for the preparation of war plans but for the better 
preparation for war in all respects. It is through these activities that a 
remedy for existing conditions must be sought. The war plan should be 
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founded upon a proper conception of war based upon not only correct prin- 
ciples but also correct estimates of personnel and matériel available, or that 
should be available, and the proper employment of the same. 

6. The “Tentative War Portfolio” proposed by Commander Schofield 
and the “ Organization for the Command and Administration of the Navy” 
proposed by Commander Stirling as the result of protracted studies made 
at the Naval War College in 1912, may be taken as a basis for war plans 
and the organization that may be expected to produce the plans and prepare 
the navy for war in accordance therewith. Whatever may be the organi- 
zation adopted it should be presented to the service so as to clearly show 
the “authority down and responsibility up” for every branch of naval 
activity, and all naval activities should have a recognized bearing on prep- 
aration for war. Continuity of effort must be ensured by having all these 
activities highly organized and thoroughly systematized. It is believed that 
all this may be done without encroaching upon any existing vested authority, 
except that the Chief of Naval Operations must be recognized as the one 
principal military adviser to higher authority on important matters of policy, 

7. The broader phases of war plans—their dependence upon national 
policies, as distinguished from strictly naval policies, and their intimate 
relation to certain activities of other branches of the federal government, 
particularly the State, War and Treasury Departments—must receive due 
consideration. Provision must be made for co-operation with those depart- 
ments and for keeping in touch with the President and Congress. This 
all-important sphere of activity, involving familiarity with changing condi- 
tions affecting policies outside as well as inside the Navy Department, 
should be dealt with only by duly appointed officers of experience, who 
should arrange for obtaining the information and co-operation necessary 
for the drafting of the naval war plans and for putting the joint plans into 
execution. 

8. Provision should be made not only for current development but also 
for continuance of the work. This requires systematic education and train- 
ing of officers throughout their career. Self interest and personal advantage 
must be employed in promoting systematic self preparation. A course of 
reading, and such other individual work as may be prescribed, as one of 
the professional requirements for promotion appears a practical and effective 
way of securing results. Such a course of self-training, drawn up with 
care for each grade, and modified periodically as may seem expedient, 
will not only direct the service thought and opinion in a general way, but 
it will be a valuable preparation for further training at the Naval War 
College, which may be more advanced and progressive than is practicable 
now. 

9. Existing evils are the natural result of the conditions that have pre- 
vailed. The natural remedy should be applied. As already indicated, this 
is believed to be well-directed, systematized effort in every branch of the 
service in which “the collective mind of the service” is utilized, but with 
special reference to their respective assigned individual duties. This will 
be most conducive to preparation for war including the war plans which 
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should be advanced with all the energy and ability that the service now 
possesses. A satisfactory war plan involves a proper conception of war; 
and doctrine will follow as a natural evolution through the testing of the 
plan and preparing for war in accordance therewith. 


CoMMANDER C, T. VoceLcesanc, U. S. Navy.—In the minds of many, mili- 
tary doctrine savors of the academic and is dangerous. 

This paper demonstrates clearly how extremely practical doctrine is, both 
in its conception and in its application, and how essential it is to the further- 
ance of efficiency in every phase of the navy’s activities. 

Doctrine misconceived or born of ignorance is, of course, dangerous, far 
more dangerous than is no doctrine—so is philanthropy, so is legislation, so 
is any human activity. 

But the doctrine that the author has reference to here is that based funda- 
mentally on knowledge, on a true conception of war. Without that knowl- 
edge there will be either no doctrine or bad doctrine. 

The author in his closing paragraph strikes the keynote of our present 
greatest need when he says, “ What we need first of all is a conception 
of war.” 

We must learn to think in terms of war; we must subject all our profes- 
sional activities to a test in the crucible of war. We must never cease, in 
times of peace, in our efforts to become skilled practitioners in the labora- 
tory of war. The besetting sin of our service is that we have failed to 
comprehend the magnitude of the task that our profession entails. We 
have almost completely neglected the main essential—to study war that 
we may gain a true conception of war—in the pursuit of knowledge of 
essential but less important details of our profession. 

The following is an extract from an official paper submitted by me to 
the department in 1912: 

* * « 


We have subordinated the science of war to the science of material. 

The result is that we have no educated school of thought, no doctrine 
crystallized from knowledge that should make us competent to render a 
sound military decision upon matters affecting general naval policy, strat- 
egy, and tactics, in which matters the line officer should aim to become 
an expert. 

There are opinions galore, but the very diversity of those opinions in 
itself denotes that there is wanting trained judgment resulting from well- 
digested knowledge. 

* * « 


To think in terms of war, we must know war. We can know war if we 
recognize it as the aim and object of the existence of a purely military 
profession, and set out at once to gain that knowledge which is accessible 
to us in the history of past wars. With that as a foundation we are pre- 
pared for intelligent deliberation and will ultimately approach a true con- 
ception. 
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The author has well said: “ The task of creating a conception of naval 
war necessarily involves profound and exhaustive study and analysis of 
naval campaigns, followed by closely reasoned constructive work.” 

This paper indicates a very vigorous and healthy development of naval 
thought; and, whatever the source of inspiration, the service cannot but 
recognize that a notable progress in clear thinking and courageous exposi- 
tion has been maue that points the way to real efficiency. 

With no intent to criticise adversely and only with a view to contributing 
to the discussion, I beg to submit to the author of this excellent paper a 
definition of Concrete Doctrine and of Common Doctrine: 

Concrete military doctrine is that residuum of sound military principles 
derived from knowledge of the conduct of war, tested and proved in prac- 
tice in accordance with a sound conception of war. 

Common doctrine, in a military sense, is concrete military doctrine, 
diffused, understood, and accepted throughout a military service as the 
fundamental basis of military thought and practice; as a “guide to the 
application of mutually accepted principles.” 


Captain Roy Situ, U. S. Navy.—No subject could be more timely, and 
the convincing and non-controversial character of its discussion is a model 
to be commended. 

The main obstacle in the way of inculcating doctrine, that we are lacking 
in central direction, is set forth with clearness, but withal tactfully. This 
defect, fortunately, is in process of being remedied. 

The nation has policies. Each policy may require the use of its armed 
forces—under what conditions, and with what appropriate action? These 
are questions for the Chief of Naval Operations, the General Board, and 
the War College. 

The general plans once formulated, the operations of the fleet will be 
directed in the channel of training that will further the plans. This will 
ensure a consistent, progressive employment of the fleet, and always in the 
desired direction. It will not depend on any one individual, but on the 
continuity of the Office of Chief of Operations. 

The grand strategy and tactics once determined, the methods of minor 
tactics, drill regulations, and the rest will follow. But the policy with 
regard to each will be consecutive and continuous, for each will be under a 
section of the Office of Operations in which all the information and experi- 
ence relating to that subdivision will be kept tabulated and indexed. As 
an example, the Office of Target Practice would be one such section. 

So much for building up from foundation principles; that is, from bed- 
rock. 

As for the rest, we must rely on practice alone. Genius is rare. Most 
minds operate safely only from habit. Habits are formed by daily experi- 
ence. There is no other way. 

We are all tempted to write down our experiences for the benefit of 
others. No use. The experiences will not be felt and appreciated unless 
they are experienced personally. The fleet and the War College can draw 
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up and publish, for instance, plans for various tactical movements. Offi- 
cers may study these plans and understand them at the time, but the chances 
are they will forget them when the time comes to use them, unless—and here 
is the whole point—they have come to know them, more or less as second 
nature, by practice on the maneuver board or in the fleet. Thus is pro- 
duced real “ doctrine.” 

The War College and the fleet are co-operating more and more all the 
time. But while they co-operate, they cannot very well do each other's 
work. The college certainly cannot do the fleet’s work. Can the fleet do 
any of the college’s work? 

One goes to the War College to study quietly the principles of war. It 
needs steady, consecutive application and wide reading. Little progress 
in this direction can be made by officers of the fleet who have had no 
previous War College experience. It is not an economical expenditure of 
time for them to try and work out War College problems. Their work 
connected with the ship keeps them fully occupied. They can take up the 
other work more profitably when they go to the War College. The ad- 
vance in both directions is greater if their efforts are concentrated on one 
or the other in succession. 

The case is different with the officers who have been to the college; that 
is, in general, the older officers of the ship. It is certainly beneficial to them 
to work out the problems set the fleet on the maneuver board, or in any 
other way. 

As to the War College course, it has always been the policy to send there 
a few younger officers whose inclinations lie in that direction, to get a 
preliminary idea of the subject and to prepare themselves in a measure for . 
work that will ordinarily come much later in their career; but the course 
is primarily for officers in the grades of lieutenant commander, commander, 
and captain. Probably every officer should go there once as a lieutenant 
commander or a commander, and once as a captain. Assuming the course 
to be a year, with present numbers and length of service in the grades, 
there should be at the college at all times, either taking the course or as 
members of the staff, about nine captains and 18 commanders and lieutenant 
commanders, or 27 of the above grades, besides flag officers and lieutenants. 
The present number is 21, which is a fair proportion of the theoretical 
number. It is apparent that much good work can be done by such a force, 
both at the college itself and afterwards in the fleet. 

The most important requisite in fleet training is permanency of the per- 
sonnel. A well-trained crew is worth a battleship. It goes without saying 
that the complements should be kept full and officers and men should be 
kept together for a cruise. If we have enough officers and men this can be 
done. If we have not enough, and there is no way to get any more, it is 
probably better for the sake of the great gain to be expected, to put a few 
ships out of commission and then train the rest to the highest point of 
excellence. 

Finally, as the essayist has so well pointed out, the first thing is to know 
in general our object; the next is to go after it steadily. If we wish to play 
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golf, we do not study books of rules, at least not immoderately, but we go to 
a golf course and after some preliminary instruction we play golf, every 
day if possible, and in course of time the average man can play a fair game. 
Something similar is the true policy in the fleet, and it is safe to say that 
no one knows this better than the commander-in-chief and that he will carry 
it out as far as in him lies. 


CoMMANDER F. B. Urnam, U.S. Navy.—The prize essay leaves little room 
for discussion unless it be in the nature of an effort to point out means for 
acquiring a conception of war. The author mentions a general staff as 
one means. I would add, as being equally effective, promotion to flag rank 
by selection only, assuming a satisfactory method of selection. 

As a rule, we reach flag rank so late as to pass on to the retired list too 
soon after acquiring experience in high command for that experience to 
become available to the service through a period of years in which to 
impress. upon the fleet a conception of war. 

Therefore, let the five senior rear admirals (or any five designated by 
law) compose a board to select annually, from among all the captains, 
those for promotion, basing their findings upon merit alone, and having in 
view the best interests of the service. Let their proceedings and votes be 
confidential, and: let us require the votes of four of them to select a captain 
for promotion. This method of selection, and this legal composition of 
the board, should eliminate fear of favoritism. 

It is conceivable that rear admirals would be most particular in making 
selections, since only by selecting the most promising material would they 
obtain the best for high command under themselves and preserve the high 
standard of their own grade. It is conceivable, also, that this method of 
promotion to flag rank would serve as a mighty incentive to all officers 
of all grades. 

By such selection the service should acquire the best material for flag 
rank and should have as captains in the fleet the better men in such as 
would be striving, by study and application, to attain selection up. 

It would bring to flag rank able officers far enough in advance of retire- 
ment to afford them experience in high command; and their retention in 
command, to the great benefit of the service, would be possible. 

These officers should be retained in command for so long a time in pros- 
pect as to feel that hostilities might overtake us even while they command 
the destinies of the fleet, so far as may be humanly done. 


Captain Riptey McLean, U. S. Navy.—The fact that I have the honor to 
occupy a position on the Board of Control of the Naval Institute, which 
voted the gold medal to this essay, is sufficient evidence, were evidence 
necessary, of my opinion of it. To my mind, the truth so clearly set forth 
in this essay is of such underlying importance in our naval training that, 
in addition to my commendation as indicated by my vote, I cannot refrain 
from commending this essay in special terms. 
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I have neither the temerity nor the ability to enter into a discussion of 
the paper in an endeavor to more clearly portray the importance of “ doc- 
trine ” in naval warfare. All that I can do is very heartily to approve and 
to commend, and to congratulate the essayist upon his timely and able 
presentation of this not generally understood subject. 

I cannot but attribute this essay to the effects of work at the War College. 
This institution, like the Church during the Middle Ages, has for many 
years kept alive the spark of higher professional thought and education 
along the lines covered by the essayist. Aside from the very high merit 
of this essay, both from a professional and literary standpoint, the mere 
fact that naval thought has produced an essay of this nature, and that it 
has been awarded the gold medal among a large number of competitors, 
is most encouraging in indicating the trend of naval thought toward sub- 
jects of fundamental importance in warfare, as distinguished from details 
of routine and administration. 
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THE LETTERS OF A RETIRED REAR ADMIRAL TO HIS 
SON IN THE NAVY 


By Captain A. P. Nisiack, U. S. Navy 





Letrer No. 1.—THE RETIRED LIST 


Hore Farm, Lone Isianp, N. Y. 
May I, 1913. 

Dear Son.—I am glad to get the welcome news that there is 
every prospect now of your graduating next month from the Naval 
Academy, even if you do barely scrape through. It takes a great 
load off of my mind. After all, you are the youngest man in your 
class, and hence the last to retire for age, and, while that is a long 
way off, still it is a real asset. Being a few months younger than 
others got me in the first nine rear admirals, and enabled me to 
retire with the advantage of the highest grade I could get. 

I hated of course to let go, but having flown my flag for two 
years as commander of a division, and having no chance to com- 
mand the fleet, I felt entitled to the grade on the retired list, and 
I have patriotically made a vacancy for an ambitious captain. I 
fear that Congress is getting restive under the large array of 
retired rear admirals, and I would not be surprised to see a 
graded retirement or graduated pay retirement bill brought for- 
ward. Many officers feel that, as they are promised retirement 
when they enter the service, there is a sort of vested right to it, 
but in my opinion there is at least an erroneous idea in the navy 
that every one is entitled to retire as a rear admiral. That grade 
has been overworked and been cheapened. Blessed are they that 
expect little, for they shall not be disappointed. The navy must 
now pay for the liberal handing out of it in the past. 

With the present laws in force you will retire as a lieutenant 
_ commander at 62 years of age, if you survive the pace that long, 
but don’t let any thought of the future worry you. This country 
has always looked out for its defenders, and most of the present 
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agitation is for political effect, and no real injury to the service will 
result. 

One thing which makes service at sea so hard is the small 
percentage of officers and men allowed to our ships compared to 
foreign navies. As we have no engineer corps, and engineering 
duty is by detail of line officers, the disparity is all the greater. I 
took pains the other day to tabulate the latest returns from the 
office of Naval Intelligence, and it is very illuminating: 





























} 
Great | United 
| Britain pees States France | Japan 
+ | | ae -_ 

1, Total number of flag officers | 

SING ni dbnaeetes > sranceeess 93 | 40 18 4s | 67 
2. Total number of captains and 

POURURNUNE.. a 00s cdacccccesece 683 356 | 207 |" 360 | 259 
3. Total other line and engineer | 

ST abt aiubavece'seuss<inesce 3,825 2,852 1,549 | 2,022 2,831 
4- Total warrant officers........ es 2,693 3, 867 | 2,445 | 15553 
5. Total line, engineer and war- } | 

SE OOED cach sshesiecees bapa 7,204 5,934 2,641 4872 | 4+710 
6. Total enlisted men............. 115,208 | 60,920 49,854 60,505 43,847 
7. Ratio of enlisted men to line, 

engineer and warrant officers. tto16| 1rto10 1 to 19 tto12 | 1to9 
8. Marine officers.....-.++sseeee++ 471 169 eS Te Pe —_—: 
9. Enlisted men (marines)........ 21,033 5,597 amen *t**35.00c° | ee 
10. Total medical officers..... pia 593 322 314 394 | 373 
11, Total pay officers....... a. pes | 267 231 219 | 362 
12. Total naval constructor aaa II 159 75 175 | 143 
13. Totatchaplains.....2......ccc0e 151 28 M1 dees [ -3aeem 
14. Total officers and men.......... 145,553 73>396 | 63,413 63,859 | 495435 


‘Tables are not easy reading and mentally lazy people avoid them, 
but.some facts stand out like light-houses. Not only is the short- 
age of enlisted men evident in line six (6), but in line seven (7), 
as engineer and line officers are one and the same thing with us 
only, the ratio of one officer to nineteen men as compared with 
other navies means just that much harder work for each officer 
todo. It is a great compliment of course to imply that our officers 
can do so much more than those of other navies, but it means 
breakage under the strain. The reason why, in line five (5), the 
total of line, engineer, and warrant officers is given is because 
these officers directly handle all enlisted men, while the medical 
and pay officers have only a few men under their direct orders, 
although their functions and duties are much more enlarged and 
utilized than in foreign navies. The table also shows how few 
warrant officers, junior line officers, commanders, captains, and 
flag officers we have compared to foreign navies. But for one 
thing, of course, we are very much better paid, if money is a 
salve for all sore places. 
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Without any reference to other navies, and considering only 
the general shortage of officers and men in our navy, there is one 
result of it which is often overlooked, and that is a constant change 
in the personnel of our ships, due to men and officers being needed 
in constantly arising emergencies to fill pressing vacancies else- 
where, with an unavoidable loss of efficiency. It throws a strain 
on the officers who remain, not to think of those who pass suddenly _ 
on to new duties. 

As to flag officers, we are allowed eighteen (18) rear admirals, 
the lower nine getting the pay of brigadier general in the army, 
and the upper nine that of major general ; whereas, in the British 
and German navies there are three grades higher than our highest, 
and in the Japanese and French, two. The title of admiral is 
definite and conveys a meaning. Vice admiral means in place of 
admiral, just as an officer is promoted vice another retired. Also 
rear admiral derived its signification from the duties of protecting 
the rear of the fleet from surprise attack, particularly at night. In 
the Dutch Navy the title of this grade is night scout (scout by 
night). As it is the highest grade in our navy, and, as our flag 
officers always bring up the rear of. the procession when they fall 
in with foreign admirals, the title of “ rear ” is particularly appro- 
priate. 

It is said that the reasons why Congress will not establish a 
higher grade are on account of the increase in pay ; of the increase 
in the retired list ; and because if the navy gets it the army would 
have to have it also. After all, if the people of this country are 
satisfied, there is no reason why we should care. The duties and 
responsibilities of high command are the same under any mere 
title, even if you do not get paid for it. The people evidently 
expect our diplomatic corps to dig up out of their private means 
to represent them abroad, and the militia is based on the idea of 
getting a dollar’s worth of military service by the individual put- 
ting up the largest part of it, so, after all, the economical adminis- 


tration of the government demands sacrifices on the part of office- 


holders. Switzerland seems to get along with the highest rank of 
colonel, and that title is very popular in this country. 

There is something to be said, however, about cheapening our- 
selves in the eyes of foreigners. People accept others somewhat 
at their own evaluation. 
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In England every year, and at special times, hundreds of titles 
and honors are handed out from earl to the third class Order of 
the Thistle, and it makes one wonder if any but most mediocre 
persons escape being singled out for distinction. One day you 
may know a very commonplace person as A. Ponsonby Thomp- 
kins, and some sunny birthday of His Majesty, Thompkins wakes 
up as Sir Arthur. You never knew his name was Arthur, so all 
the million and million inhabitants of the earth outside of London 
have to revise their scheme of things, and Sir Arthur it is. It is 
all very annoying, because all the great people in the world seem 
to be English, with an occasional Scotchman or Irishman to show 
there is no ill-feeling. 

In the British Navy, and other navies, there are princes, and 
lords, and counts in their own right, but failing this, in the British 
Navy, the creation of titles goes on apace, whereas nobody in the 
United States can be great except officers on a governor’s staff, or 
of the Mystic Shrine, or Woodmen of the World, or Knights of 
Pythias, etc. The titles they use, however, strain the English 
language severely to exalt high enough.: Meanwhile, in civil life 
in the United States, the creation of military titles goes merrily 
on, but you will note that this innocent amusement brings no 
strain on the treasury. Curiously enough this is the important 
item. It is when a title carries with it increased compensation 
from the government, then and only then does it become a 
serious matter: Q. E. D. 

However, I like the title of rear admiral, because I have never 
had a higher aspiration. Down here in Long Island my mail 
comes as real admiral, or right admirable, or anything, and it is 
all the same. No.one bothers, least of all myself. 

Since I have retired, I find myself using the brutal truth entirely 
too freely. I am not cynical. Quite the contrary. I have had to 
live away from my own country so much that I am a rabid Ameri- 
can, and get indignant with the narrow, conceited, and ignorant 
stay-at-homes, who never see anything beyond the local issue at 
the end of their nose, and who do not know what other countries 
are doing, or think of us. The area of the United States is so 
great that, although we all speak the same language, and are a 
homogeneous people, all questions are a local issue. National 
affairs attract little attention. Local and state politics is a busi- 
ness, or a profession, or a trade, and amateurs have very little 
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luck when they try their hand at reform. In all these years I 
have never had a vote, as I could never register and be at home . 
long enough to vote, but now I am at last a real citizen of the 
United States of America. 

I have had to retire in order to become so, and, if in my zeal 
I seem too ardent a reformer, it is only because I am intensely 
patriotic, and have no patience with the small fry who bluster and 
talk about our valor, our greatness, and our ability to lick all 
creation. It is all dangerous talk. 

As my old friend Bill Schwenk used to say: ‘“ The tongue is 
mightier than the sword, but one gets you into trouble, and it 


takes the other to get you out.” Affectionately, 
Dap. 
Letter No. 2.—Tue NAvAL ACADEMY 
MAy 3, 1913. 


Dear Son——yYou will never again be as great a personage as 
the day you grasp that diploma. I used to think, when I was at 
the school, that any stranger ought to be able to tell a first class- 
man from a third just by his looks, but when you join your first 
ship you will be shocked that no one will know, or care, where 
you stood in your class, what rank you held in the brigade, if you 
were editor of the Lucky Bag, class president, or on the hop 
committee, but they will care for your capacity for and willing- 
ness to attend to business. That diploma means much more than 
graduating at any of the big colleges that can do you at football. 

I don’t suppose you realize that at the Naval Academy they use 
the applicatory system of instruction. If you will look back you 
will notice that you get very little instruction and an awful lot 
of examination. They have made you dig it out of yourself, you 
have been questioned daily, and they have given you a mark for 
each recitation. The monthly and term examinations are passed 
on what you have apprehended, and not on what you have 
memorized. You will recollect that, in international law, for 
instance, your month’s work may have covered many pages of 
text, but on the examination you were asked only a few questions, 
some of which were like this: “ War between countries A and B. 
You are in command of a vessel-of-war of A. The following 
instances take place, etc., etc. What would you do?” If you 
cannot apply what you have studied you lose. Every year your 
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class standing is based on hundreds of daily marks, combined 
with monthly and term examinations, with conduct introduced as 
a factor; and the final multiples for each year are arranged on 

an increasing arithmetical ratio as the subjects become more and 


more by seniority, according to that standing, unless by court 
martial for misconduct, or, by act of Congress, in time of war, — 
you go down or up the ladder so many numbers, as the case may 
be. I think it is an excellent system. Of course your education 
really begins after graduation, through the continuance of the 
applicatory system in your profession aboard ship. Personally I 
am always surprised, from year to year, at the increasing hardness 
of the course of study at the Naval Academy, and the increasing 
amount they are able to teach. I used to think that a man’s head 
was like a bucket.: It would hold just so much, and, for what you 
learned over that amount, you forgot something else, but I know 
now that the brain is a sort of muscle that grows with use, and 
that is why, no matter where you graduate in your class, if you 
keep pegging along with your studies you will be a better officer 
than the more agile-minded ones who slacken up after graduation. 
Among the new things to me at the academy is the splendid 
four years’ course in engineering, from the day you enter until 
the day you leave, and the really wonderful system of physical 
training. 1 always wonder why none of the big colleges adopt 
the Naval Academy gymnasium system. Probably it is because | 
they have not sufficient authority over the students. | 
As soon as you enter the academy, the testing dynamometer at 
the gymnasium, in about one-half hour, shows you how you 
stand as to every group of muscles. Ten groups are tested in each | 
arm, eight in each leg, eight in the trunk, and three in the chest. | 
Of.course your height and weight are taken, because your total | 
strength varies as the square of your height in inches. Your test 
card. shows in what group of muscles you go above or below the 
average for a person of your height in inches, and, if you are 
deficient in any group beyond a certain limit, you automatically 
pass into the “ weak squad.”’ Your card will also show you what 
machines, by number, you should use in the gymnasium to make 
good your deficiencies so that you can pass the required test on 


more professional from term to term; and, in the end, you get 
your place on the list of officers as a result of four years keen 
sportsmanlike competition, and are promoted for forty years or 
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the dynamometer. Meanwhile it is your fate to spend, in the 
gymnasium, the time that otherwise would be spent in watching, 
or playing football or baseball, or outdoor athletics. When you 
can pass the dynamometer you are permitted to go ahead with the 
regular classes and can take part in athletics. 

The dynamometer is also used to test out the football squad, 
track teams, and boats’ crews, and no weak groups of muscles get 
by it. Also the Medical Officer can take any one out of athletics 
who shows it is probably not good for him, It is a pity there is 
not more of it, too, Why should young men in the colleges be 
allowed to get harm out of gymnastics and athletics, when the 
way to avoid it is so simple and plain? 

I was glad to see at Annapolis that the actual gymnasium 
apparatus, under this Americanized Swedish system, is utilized 
for the good of and the actual physical development of each mid- 
shipman exactly as he needs it. Moreover, the principle back of 
the Naval Academy system is to train and develop its own athletes. 
Most big colleges shine by the reflected glory of their football 
players and track athletes who come voluntarily, or otherwise, 
from preparatory schools and lesser colleges: Whatever interest 
the government takes in this physical development, it gets back 
in’ future service from each officer, but the big colleges do not 
have to worry about what becomes of its athletic cripples in after 
life. 

I have always been glad that you were having an athletic 
development suited just to you, and not hurled at you in a big 
class. It costs the government thousands of dollars to educate a 
midshipman, and every officer who breaks down in the service is 
that much lost. As it is, the wear and tear is tremendous, as very 
few retire finally for age at 62. In addition to the regular toll of 
deaths, dismissals, resignations, failures on examination, and re- 
tirements for physical disability, there are voluntary retirements 
to help promotions as I have done, and last, worst, and hardest 
of all to face, there is forced retirement by “ plucking.” 

I am sorry that troubles on the farm will prever.t me from 
coming down to see you graduate. I will think of you on Thurs- 
day as you graduate, and it will take some load off of my mind. 
However, cheer up; your troubles are just beginning. 

You will graduate uncomfortably near the tail of your class, but 
as my old friend Bill Schwenk used to say, “It takes more real 
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ability to graduate anchor man than to stand one, for if you miss 
one you come out two, but if you miss the anchor you come out 
a civilian.” Affectionately, 

Dap. 


LetTer No. 3.—A COoLLeGe EpucatTion 


May 5, 1913. 

Dear Son.—You said in your last letter that it seemed to you 
that the education that you had gotten at the Naval Academy had 
been too narrow and technical, and that what you had learned had 
not fitted you for a business career in civil life, as well, for 
instance, as if you had just graduated from, say, Harvard or 
Princeton. I do not know whether or not you did it on purpose, 
but you mentioned two particular institutions which are at dis- 
tinct variance as to methods of education. Harvard has been 
the first to break away from “college education” in favor of 
vocational, or, more strictly speaking, elective or selective courses, 
whereas the course at Princeton is fixed and you take it or leave it. 
In the first place none of the big colleges, unless you pursue 
special courses, claim to fit you for a profession or business 
career except by a postgraduate course. The special courses are 
looked upon, probably, somewhat as pot hunting is viewed by 
those who patronize trap shooting. 

The value of a “ college education,” strictly speaking, is in the 
associations it forms, in the mental training, and in the mental and 
social broadening which it brings about with most of the students. 
Personally, I think its great value is in bringing young men in 
contact with the fine body of professors and lecturers composing 
the college staff. A great many people, in this day and age, think 
that to have merely trained and broadened the mind is too little 
return for some years of life spent pleasantly socially. Personally, 
I do not think so. 

It is quite true that a good high school course is as effective an 
equipment for a business career as a “college education,” if a 
postgraduate course is not contemplated. But, after all, with even 
the purely vocational education, such as that at the Naval 
Academy, the real professional education begins after graduation. 
However, if you think that you have missed a lot in life merely 
because you have not studied Latin, I can assure you, from my 
own experience, that a knowledge of French and Spanish, two 
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useful living languages, will ground you in Latin quite sufficiently 
for all the joy the classics will bring you. I always picture to 
myself the puzzled scorn with which an ancient Roman would 
look upon the foreigner who addressed him in modern Latin. An 
embalmed language is interesting if you are making a collection 
of irregular verbs, but I can never understand why Anthony 
Comstock allows the classics to go through the mail. 

Personally, I think all of our big colleges would gain immensely 
by introducing a reasonable amount of military training and dis- 
cipline. It would make for more useful citizenship, and cut out 
‘much of the unsportsmanlike conduct which passes as class 
“rushes” and class “hazing.” The South has always excelled 
the North in military colleges, and the Civil War showed this up 
clearly. 

After all, not.much over 1 per cent of Americans are college 
graduates, but, of these, it is estimated that over 60 per cent are 
prominent and influential in the communities in which they live. 
At the Naval Academy, where fraternities, clubs, and secret 
societies are not tolerated, a great deal of time is saved, and much 
incidental social snobbery discouraged, even if discipline does go 
to the extreme of regarding a bottle of beer as a crime and tobacco 
as a misdemeanor. The college student has one advantage over 
you. He learns how much he can drink, and cultivates a taste for 
expensive tobacco. My old friend Bill Schwenk used to say: 
“Everyone should know accurately how much beer, whiskey, and 
wine he can hold, and still be a gentleman. Once determined, 
have it tattooed on you like a ‘Plimsol mark’ with allowance for 
fresh and salt water.” 

With all our prohibition in this country, getting drunk is very 
much rarer in other countries than in our own, and much more 
of a disgrace. It is said that many people can tell what college 
a man-graduated from by the wine he orders when he is trying to 
be pleasant to a friend. After all it is poor business trying to save 
people from themselves. The sheltered, cloistered life for mother’s 
darling boy (or girl) produces an altogether admirable bloom on 
the cheek, but it makes the skin very tender to thorns. Just the 
same if I catch you with a lighted cigarette in your mouth you 
will have to be stronger than 

Your Dap. 
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Letrer No. 4.—MILITARISM 


May 10, 1913. 

Dear Son.—According to the long-haired men with white ties 
and the short-haired women with glasses who are commendably 
trying to promote peace and international conciliation, militarism 
consists in “swank and domineering,” “standing armies,” 
“nations in arms,” “armed camps,” “ drilling and tramping fool- 
ery,’ “military coercion,” bullying brute force,” “caste inso- 
lence,” “clanking the sword,” “ insensate deviltry,” and so on 


down the line of stuffed words and inflated language. Militarism. 


properly considered is the business of best using the national re- 
sources to overcome an enemy. It is equivalent to saying that 
self-protection is the first law of nature. If to be 100 per cent 
prepared for war is brutal militarism, what is it to be only 30 per 
cent prepared? Why denounce efficiency, unless you are merely 
jealous, or in a blue funk for fear your sins of omission will be 
called to account. 

Militarism is merely preparedness, and, properly understood, 
consists in building a cyclone cellar in Kansas, owning snow shoes 
in Canada, or keeping a skiff tied up to the haystack along the 
banks of the Mississippi River. It is, in fact, owning an umbrella. 
In these United States we are all lineal descendants of the little 
boy who could not swim and told Noah that it was not going to 
rain any way. What militarism should mean in these United 
States is that the right to vote carries with it the right to bear arms 
in defense of the country, not to mention obligation. 

The reason women suffragists do such a large business in Great 
Britain and in this country is because we are now the only two 
considerable nations which scorn obligatory military service. If 
woman suffrage carried with it the obligation to keep suspender 
buttons sewed on soldiers’ pants, you would hear less from a lot 
of women, with unemployed affections, who regard men as either 
necessary evils or unnatural enemies. 

A few months ago (March, 1913) the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor made a plea in the Reichstag for increasing the German 
army, saying: “ The country at present does not utilize the full 
fighting strength of the population. Every year 280,000 recruits 
are called to the colors, but the numbers eligible for service are 
so great that no less than 60,000 additional men could be enrolled 
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annually. ‘The question arises whether Germany can afford to 
neglect so many thousand available recruits. 

“Germany would be tempting fate if now she said: ‘We are 
strong enough in case of war, we could be stronger, but that 
would cost too much.’ Such a spirit is always the forerunner of 
defeat. Germany is increasing her effectives, not because she 
wants war, but because she wants peace, but in case of war she 
means to conquer. , 

“The nation which has no longer sufficient self-denial or 
which believes itself not wealthy enough to maintain its arma- 
ments, may consider it has ceased to play its part. Gentlemen, | 
beg of you to be inspired with but one idea: Should the enemy 
threaten our homes, he will find us ready to the last man.” 

This sounds like militarism, but under any name it is plain 
language and interests me in the view that, with conscription, 
“the military caste ” are the ones to be killed first in battle. With 
us the Congressmen, diplomats, politicians, peace advocates, office- 
holders, and those who get us into wars do not have to enlist, and 
hence are in no persona! danger. Of course there is not going to 
be any war, and the chancellor is merely trying to fool the tax- 
payers. We often hear that “ last man ”’ and “ last drop of blood ”’ 
talk in this country, but not in Germany. With us the “ last man ” 
to get to the recruiting office is the one most responsible for the 
war. 

A war is a military panic, causing a run on the country’s military 
resources. At best it is the most hurtful and harmful curse 
humanity has to suffer, and there is no good in it. Its moral 
damage is as serious as the physical loss involved, because it gives 
reign to cruelty and to selfish disregard of others, but the worst 
sufferers are the old, the sick, the women, and the children. So 
are floods, fires, financial panics, plagues, and earthquakes detest- 
able, and it is just as advisable to take precautions against them as 
it is against war. 

It is a curious fact that much of the anti-war talk in the United 
States overlooks the fact that a great many of the foreigners who 
come to this country to make their home deliberately leave their 
native country to escape conscription. It is not to be wondered 
that their views and influences should be against conscription, or 
against preparation for war. 
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No country is prepared for peace that is not prepared for war. 
Every misleading statement that this country is in the least measure 
in a general way prepared for war is a breach of the peace. Every 
whining prayer: “Give us peace in our time, Oh Lord,” is an 
invitation for some one to kick us, and people of these United 
States are hypnotized by their own incapacity to realize what an 
altogether unmilitary people we really are. The worst of it is 
we are proud of it. But I am glad and also proud to say that there 
is no more honorable and patriotic profession in all the world 
than that into which you are about to graduate. 

Affectionately, 
Dap. 


LetTer No. 5.—PAatriotTisM, TAXATION, CONSCRIPTION 


MAY 25, 1913. 

Dear Son.—They say that of all the nerves the pocket nerve is 
the mv. sensitive to the touch, and, once you get that all-gone 
feeling in that region, it makes you immediately want to give up 
paying taxes. It never, however, occurs to any one to give up 
smoking, or drinking, or the automobile, or other luxuries to 
which they have hardened themselves. 

They say that the per capita wealth of certain countries in 1912 
was about as follows: Great Britain, $1777; France, $1666; 
United States, $1429; Belgium, $1285; Germany, $939; Nether- 
lands, $833; Switzerland, $648; Italy, $625; Austria-Hungary, 
$500; Portugal, $462; Spain, $270, and Russia, $250. These 
figures may indicate the “ sinews of war,” but they have no rela- 
tion to the readiness of each country for war, and yet I am 
ashamed to think of the enormous taxes we pay in this country for 
our vast armaments. 

This year the United States Army cost $97,586,360, including 
the salaries and expenses of the War Department, and the navy 
and Navy Department cost $134,092,415. This total divided 
amongst 98,000,000 people, makes the cost per head $2.37. Adding 
the pensions and interest on the public debt as probably being non- 
effective military expenditures, this adds exactly an even $2 per 
head, or a total of $4.37 as the effective and non-effective military 
expenditures per capita in the year 1913 in this country. 

They say that Germany’s armament costs $5.50 per capita, 
against England’s $8.50, and France’s $7.50. Why we get so little 
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for our money is that, with our voluntary system of recruiting, 
we must pay liberally to induce the necessary patriotism to sign 
for a four years’ enlistment. 

On the other hand, the per capita expenditures in the United 
States per year, on what old Bill Schwenk calls the “ booze art,” 
is, according to an undisputed authority, the proud and patriotic 
sum of : 





__opetgiebetetea en utowidirnptetonatis yes na ule ety ‘apatinds, Tot $12.00 
Spirits (whiskey, brandy, etc.).................0005 7.30 
RMAINE! 70d al: rsa) dots aN A el he 1.35 
Cigerars diss atras. as bods tnt. jen tidy ewes 4.65 
a a ct aad ete Rael 80 
ARR RRP ait yo Rigorreetintena ny PL. en tipie: 25 
Smoking and chewing tobacco..................... 1.65 

Total: ‘per inhabitant. 204246006 os OAL a Qu $28.00 


The beer consumption is twenty gallons per person. The total 
drink and tobacco bill in this country per annum is $2,700,000,000. 
That does not include the money voluntarily and intemperately 
dissipated in the peace propaganda. 

As the government must depend for its revenues on indirect 
taxation, except for a direct tax on net incomes of over $3000, 
all any soap box orator has to do to not pay one cent for the 
support of this tyrannical government is to merely not drink, and 
not use tobacco, and to permit the rest of us to enjoy killing our- 
selves at the rate of $28 per capita, to sustain armaments and 
other useless luxuries, such as postoffice buildings, harbor works, 
embassies, legations, and consular offices abroad. 

The prohibition movement, aside from meaning vile liquor, 
threatens to cut down the government revenue. It will never 
carry all the states, because the “ original package law ” will permit 
thrifty “ wet ” states to get rich quick, supplying imaginary “ dry ” 
states. To be a real patriot one ought to indulge in liquor and 
tobacco, so whenever you hear a man boast of being “a taxpayer 
who supports the army and navy ” you should keep your hand on 
your pocket flask. One of the most patriotic clubs I know in this 
country has a tobacco sales to its members of nearly $100,000 a 
year, and naturally none of the members would consent to serve 
in the volunteer army with less rank than colonel, for that rank 
can be had almost any time on the governor’s staff. One of the 
pleasant things in the income tax law is that, “in computing net 
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income there shall be excluded the compensation of all officers 
and employees of a state, or any political subdivision thereof, 
except when this compensation is paid .by the United States 
Government.” As the pay of state, county, and city officers is very 
small and any outside income is not a subject for discussion, the 
government does not lose so very much by excepting this valuable 
class of patriotic citizens. I am perfectly delighted, however, that 
it did not except my retired pay as a naval officer. It makes me 
feel as if I were in partnership with the government, and it has 
relieved me of the feeling that I ought to buy my clothes in 
London in order to pay duties and help out. Then, too, it has 
come to me as a joy that I am one of the taxpayers, one of the 
dear people for whom candidates for office put that tremulo in 
their voice when they speak of me, and only leave it off when 
they are trying to land a postoffice building in the midst of their 
constituents, or to dredge the local river to float native products 
to the world’s markets at high water. I am also a farmer, and 
as | am soon to cast my first vote I feel like a real citizen at last. 


You never really appreciate anything unless you have to work © 


hard and save money to get it. Even air seems better to’an 
asthmatic than to a motorman. People would appreciate the 
advantages and privileges of citizenship if they were made to 
render some slight recognition of the basic fact that they owe 
‘something to this government. Except for the income tax, which 
affects really few people, most people lazily think that local taxes 
help to support the general government. They don’t realize that 
it is due only to their own indifference as citizens, to local matters, 
that the local taxes are so high, and the local government more 
or less inefficient. 

It might look as if a nation-wide campaign to induce each per 
capita to cut out five gallons of his twenty gallons of beer per an- 
num and give the money it would cost to the government for useful 
work in connection with the Monroe Doctrine would be a good 
thing. It would seem to give the army and navy $5.27 per capita 
instead of $2.37 to see us through the trying times ahead, but the 
fallacy is that the government would lose the tax on the five gallons 
of beer per capita, and would then have to reduce the salaries of 
government employees in order to retrench. In fact, the govern- 
ment can roll in wealth if we all do our duty and drink ourselves 
to death. It certainly would be pleasanter than being killed in 
battle in a useless war. 
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As we have a constitutional amendment authorizing the govern- 
ment to levy a direct tax on incomes, it would be pleasant to 
require every man, woman and child in the United States to drop 
one dollar immediately into the government cash box, merely as 
an expression of the joy of being a free citizen of this great 
republic, and incidentally to hire a lot of much needed citizens to 
fill up the ranks of our skeleton army and navy. 

I understand that the dollar mark ($) means U.S. It would be 
a good idea if everyone had it tattooed on him to remind him 
that he owes dollars to the government, but the drawback to that 
is that those to whom it would do the most good seldom wash. 
What we should have, and will never get, is some form of com- 
pulsory military and naval training. Australia in 1911-12 volun- 
tarily, as a colony, imposed upon itself a system of universal com- 
pulsory training, beginning with boys or cadets of 12 to 18 years 
of age (junior or senior), followed by one year in the “ citizen 
soldiery ” as recruits, after which the men remain as volunteers 
for seven years. Liability ceases with completion of the 26th 
year, but men are expected to join the existing rifle clubs and 
keep up their ability to shoot. The annual cost is estimated at 
about $15,000,000, and when in full force, eight or nine years 
from now, will give 150,000 cadets in training and 120,000 citizen 
soldiers. 

New Zealand, also, in 1910 voluntarily adopted the gradual 
military training of every male New Zealander from the age of 
12 to the age of 25, after which he must serve in the reserve to 30 
years of age. There are no restrictions and no exceptions, except 
for the physically unfit. From 12 to 14 boy is a junior cadet, and 
from 14 to 18 a senior cadet, and does fifty drills and a musketry 
course each year. The territorial force (18 to 25 years of age) 
does thirty drills, six whole day parades, seven days continuous 
training, and a musketry course. In Switzerland the liability to 
military service is from 17 to 48, beginning, however, at 20, and 
somewhat more exacting as to longer periods of training. Those 
excused, or physically unfit, pay extra taxes in lieu. There being 
no navy, they do not have to worry about getting the grade of 
vice admiral, and it is pleasant to record that the highest rank 
in the army is colonel, and the officer in chief command is called 
“ober-colonel.” They say that (Great Britain alone excepted) 
in all the world, the only paradise of the free citizen exists in and 
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around the “ land of the free and the home of the brave.” Around 
this favored region, extending from the Equator to the Arctic, is 
built the Chinese wall of the Monroe Doctrine. This paper wall 
is of course more effective than the mud Chinese wall, but it should 
be noted that even China has adopted a form of modified con- 
scription calling for 250,000 troops, of which, so far, only 150,000 
have rallied to the colors, and they are now reser’ away through 
the non-payment of Chinese cash. 

Of course, everyone in the United States would be insulted if 
any proposition were made to reach in and take every free citizen 
by the scruff of the neck and boot him into such a state of patriot- 
ism as would induce him to qualify himself to be of some other 
use in time of war than as a fertilizer of the soil, such, for instance, 
as would induce little Willie to split the kindling wood when father 
tells him. Nothing short of that, however, is liable to penetrate. 
Old Bill Schwenk used to say, “ I never take coffee in the morning 
because it keeps me awake all day.” And yet we are a coffee 
drinking country and are supposed to be wide awake. 

‘ Affectionately, 


DAp. 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
APPLIED AFLOAT’ 


By Captain Ws. S. Sims, U. S. Navy, 
Commanding Atlantic Torpedo Flotilla 





The president of the Naval War College has done me the honor 
of asking me to present a “résumé of principles which have 
been brought out by operations (of the Atlantic flotilla) to date,” 
and the “ practical application of these principles to War College 
work.”” Also, “ any points of technical value dealing with seaman- 
ship, engineering, etc.” 

It is of course not to be expected that I should be competent 
to present anything worth while upon all of these subjects, but, 
if time permits, it is hoped that most of them can be presented by 
members of the flotilla staff. 

If they do so, you will at once recognize that to them, and 
to the commanding officers of the destroyers and of the Dizie, 
belongs chiefly the credit for such results as we have been able to 
achieve within the past year. My part in this development has 
been very much less than would naturally be assumed by those 
accustomed only to the usual methods of administration. 

But the system of administration and of tactical and other 
development adopted in the flotilla differs very materially from 
those usually employed in our organizations afloat; and, as I 
believe the principle underlying this system to be wholly essential 
to the maximum degree of development in certain branches, I will 
confine my remarks largely to an outline of the methods adopted, 
and at the same time will endeavor to show their relations to, or 
derivation from, certain methods employed at this college. That 
is to say, I will first attempt to show, not, as the president has 
requested, the “ principles which have been brought out by the 


*Lecture delivered at the Naval War College during the summer of 1914. 
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operations of the flotilla,’ but rather how the principles and 
methods developed here at the college have been applied in the 
administration of the flotilla and in the development of its tactics, 

Some of these methods involve the fundamental principles of 
warfare, and some are, | believe, simply the application of common 
business principles to the great game of war and preparation 
therefor. 

The subject of this lecture is therefore: 


Navat War CoLreGe PRINCIPLES AND Meruops AppLiep AFLOAT 


This matter can be made clearer by first outlining the conditions 
which I found upon assuming command, including my own lack 
of experience and of expert knowledge in almost everything that 
pertain to the matériel of the torpedo service. 

My predecessor, Captain E. W. Eberle, U. S. Navy, turned 
over to me a flotilla of about 30 destroyers in excellent condition— 
well organized, well drilled, and highly efficient in self-mainte- 
nance. With few exceptions, the commanding officers of the 
destroyers were experienced torpedo men. The Dixie, under Com- 
mander J. K. Robison, was admirably organized and equipped as a 
repair and supply ship. 

There was, however, one defect in the organization which 
seemed to me fundamental, namely, there was no staff. The 
flotilla commander was allowed but one assistant. This was the 
decision of the Navy Department, which had declined to comply 
with Captain Eberle’s requests for an adequate number of 
assistants, 

Without them it was of course a physical impossibility for him 
to accomplish as much as he wished to, though he was able to 
achieve a notable success because of his own personal experience 
and knowledge of the subject. 

Having neither of these special qualifications, | would, had the 
offer of this command been made a few years ago, have considered 
my accepting it detrimental to the service. But having, at the time 
the offer was made, completed the course at the War College, 
I believed that the application of certain principles and methods 
acquired there would insure at least a certain reasonable measure 
of success, provided the staff allowed was sufficient to make the 
application of these methods possible. I therefore accepted upon 
the condition that I be allowed the assistance of Commander Pratt, 
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Lieut. Commander Knox and Lieutenant Babcock, the two former 
being War College men and the latter an expert in torpedoes. 

My conviction as to the chances of success was based upon 
the following considerations: 

1. The naval officer does not exist whose judgment is sounder 
upon each feature of his profession than that of all the other men 
with whom he may be associated. 

2. For practical purposes, in controlling an organization and in 
‘developing its function, full discussion in conference (by all mem- 
bers of the organization concerned in any particular feature) will 
produce conclusions based upon the maximum knowledge and ex- 
perience of the whole organization. 

3. If this be true, it follows as a natural consequence that the 
imposition by authority of purely individual opinions can rarely 
produce the maximum efficiency, and may be an element of danger. 

4. For example, if the captain of a football team should develop 
in his own mind all the new “ plays,” all the new features of the 
tactics, and should impose these exclusively upon the members of 
the team, there can be no doubt that he would meet with disaster 
in contests with teams whose plays represented the combined and 
digested experience of all the players developed by thorough dis- 
cussion. 

5. Similarly, the experienced captains of twenty destroyers, the 
captain of the repair ship and his staff, and the flotilla commander 
and his staff, combining as they do probably more experience in 
the practical handling of torpedoes and torpedo craft than any 
other organized group of officers, except that of a similar flotilla, 
can by full discussion reach decisions which, if not entirely sound, 
are nevertheless the best of which the service is capable at the time. 

6. Any man who compares certain opinions he brought to the 
Naval War College at the beginning of the long course with those 
he took away at the end, must realize the unrivaled advantages of 
full and free discussion ; and must recognize the extreme improb- 
ability that his own undiscussed opinions are always infallible. 

7. Such being the case, it would seem apparent that no possible 
excuse could exist for not utilizing, in the administration of an 
organization afloat and in the development of its functions, all 
the knowledge, experience, energy, and brains that the organiza- 
tion contains. 
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8. The War College is an organized body of naval officers who 
are trying to arrive at the truth concerning the best methods of 
conducting war, the types of ships we need and the most efficient 
manner of using them. The basis of its methods of research is 
discussion. This discussion is free and frank. It is essentially 
between men, not officers. Grade marks do not influence conclu- 
sions. These are based upon arguments and facts. The War 
College is a team. 


g. In this respect, it differs radically from any other existing - 


organization in our navy, except the General Board. The differ- 
ence will be seen to be most marked when we compare War College 
methods with those usually employed in the fleet. If these were 
like fleet methods, War College officers would habitually occupy 
separate rooms, the president would be in separate quarters, they 
would come together but seldom and casually, and almost never 
for organized discussion; but instead the president would in- 
form officers of his decisions and conclusions, and would exercise 
his authority in enforcing them. You can imagine the result! 

10. The War College seeks, through discussion and manewvers in 
miniature, to assist the fleet in preparation for war by supplying it 
with a trained personnel. Neither can attain the maximum results 
without the assistance of the other. One supplies principles and 
methods for their accomplishment based upon thorough academic 
study and discussion, but tested solely by exercises in miniature. 
The other subjects these principles and methods to the test of 
practice under the difficulties introduced by actual service afloat. 
In many respects the fleet is better equipped for its work than the 
college. It has ten times as many officers of experience. It has 
the means of testing its conclusions by actual maneuvers. But, 
though it has all these material advantages, it often has no 
organization for the systematic study of war, tactics and strategy 
—for the study of the very business for which it is maintained. 

11. The commanders-in-chief of our fleets and their subordinate 
admirals and captains have in many cases lived practically isolated 
lives, in so far as organized and systematic discussion of military 
matters is concerned. They have engaged in set maneuvers and 
battle exercises without previous or subsequent study and discus- 
sion, and have consequently arrived at conclusions which are neces- 
sarily based largely upon a personal opinion—than which few 
things could be more dangerous. 
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From a consideration of the above facts, the decision was reached 
to make the conference, the great value of which we had learned 
at the War College, the fundamental basis of the entire develop- 
ment of the flotilla. 

In my opinion, there is no single feature of the development in 
question which is of equal importance, for without it the indi- 
viduals of the organization cannot be welded into a team, each 
working with and for the team, and with an impersonal loyalty 
to the team, a team of their own creation. 

In view, therefore, of the importance of the principle, or method, 
I think it well to give an account of it in sufficient detail to show 
the conditions under which it works, and the kind of results 
achieved. 

In order to employ the conference method, the man at the head 
of the organization must of course divest himself of the time- 
honored idea that he will lower his dignity and thereby weaken 
discipline if he admits, by inviting discussion, that he and his staff 
do not know it all—that they are not more competent to decide 
any and all questions, no matter how complex or how technical, 
than any of the subordinates, or than all of them combined. 

The assumption that the head of the organization must be the 
infallible source of all knowledge is what we may call the “ old 
man” idea, as opposed to the “ organized-team ” idea. Needless 
to say, these ideas are diametrically opposed. I shall hope to show 
in the course of this paper not only that the organized-team method 
is perfectly practicable and produces complete harmony in the 
organization, but that, other things being equal, it must always 
succeed against the former method. This is true no matter what 
the ability of the “old man,” because his entire system has been 
developed in his own mind and therefore largely to the exclusion 
of the training of the minds that must work in harmony with his 
if they are to win battles against a team-trained enemy. 

This, therefore, is the first in importance of the college methods 
adopted in the flotilla. Within the first few days after the assem- 
bling of the flotilla, July 1, 1913, a conference was called and the 
scheme explained. The “old man” specifically admitted that his 
knowledge of torpedoes, turbine machinery, etc., was negligible 
compared with that which existed in the flotilla; that he had no 
particular confidence in his own or any other ideas of torpedo 
tactics that had not been developed by actual maneuver experience 


at sea. 
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It was announced at this conference that all important decisions 
concerning both matériel and tactics would be arrived at through 
discussion. Previous to this time, and throughout a number of 
years, some confusion had arisen through attempts to base the 
development of appliances, etc., upon individual opinions of com- 
manding officers and flotilla commanders. Such personal opinions 
naturally change with each change of personnel; and the result 
was that the department and the bureaus had little confidence in 
the judgment of the flotilla, and consequently were unwilling to 
make so-called improvements, because experience had so often 
shown that the chances were that they would subsequently be 
condemned. 

The condition referred to may be illustrated by the following 
yarn which, though it may not be true, is entirely typical: The 
captain of battleship A gave numerous reasons why the military 
value of his ship would be increased if a certain appliance were 
installed thereon. The appliance was already installed on the 
sister ship B, but her captain insisted that it was detrimental, and 
should be removed at once. As the cost of removing it from B 
and installing it on A would be several thousand dollars, the chief 
of the bureau concerned conceived the brilliant idea of persuad- 
ing the department to shift the captains, which would cost nothing, 
please both, and thus restore complete harmony. 

If this matter had been laid before a regular conference of all 
commanding officers of the fleet, there can be no doubt that dis- 
cussion would have resulted in a practically unariimous approval 
or condemnation of the appliance. Manifestly such conference 
decisions can be accepted by the department as probably sound and 
as not likely to change, except through the slow process of the 
change of service opinion due to the progressive accumulation of 
experience, the invention of improved appliances, etc. That is to 
say, such a decision is the best of which the service is capable at 
the time. 

In accordance with this principle, a list was compiled from the 
flotilla files of the similar recommendations made during the past 
few years. This list was sent to all commanding officers with the 
information that the various items would be brought up for dis- 
cussion in conference. This was done, and the result was the 
elimination of about two-thirds of them as unnecessary or unde- 
sirable. The remainder were approved and forwarded to the 
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department with a statement that they were recommended for 
adoption by a full conference of all commanding officers. Many 
of them have already been acted upon, and there is every indication 
that the department welcomes such well-considered recommenda- 
tions and feels reasonable confidence in their soundness. The 
General Board has commended the method and advised that the 
recommendations in question be given careful consideration in 
determining the design of new boats. 

Since that time no similar recommendations of any importance 
have been made to the department unless they could be preceded 
by the statement that they were based upon a consensus of opinion 
of all commanding officers after thorough discussion in conference. 

Another feature of the conference method provides for the prac- 
tical elimination of all serious criticism within the organization, 
due to disapproval of recommendations or suggestions made by 
the various officers. The great importance of this may best be 
illustrated by contrasting the effect of the conference method with 
that most frequently employed heretofore. 

For example, an enthusiastic and able young commander con- 
ceives an idea, popularly called a “ brain storm.” At the expense 
of considerable labor he elaborates his scheme, formulates his 
arguments, draws his sketches and submits his work. Hereto- 
fore, such suggestions frequently went to the department. Some- 
times they were adopted only to be recommended for rejection 
later. Sometimes these were returned for the opinion of the 
flotilla commander. Usually they were forwarded through the 
flotilla commander and approved or disapproved by him. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the originator of an idea is 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the creation of his own brain. 
Experience has shown that it is very seldom that he will yield his 
conviction to the arguments of any one person. The almost inevi- 
table consequence is that if his scheme is disapproved, he will 
regard the “ old man ” as unprogressive, prejudiced, badly advised 
by his staff, lacking in intelligence, or worse. By the time this has 
happened in the case of a number of commanding officers, the 
team spirit is destroyed, the organization is divided against itself, 
and the “ old man ” is discredited in the minds of his subordinates, 
though every one of his decisions may have been perfectly sound. 

It is under such conditions that unfavorable criticism becomes 
rife about wardroom tables, and in all places where two or three 
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are gathered together in the name of opposition to anything and 
everything. Such a condition of affairs is doubtless within the 
experience of nearly every officer of any considerable length of 
service. : 

Needless to say, its permanent elimination is a matter of the 
highest possible military importance. It cannot exist under the 
conference method which, in the case of all such recommendations, 
proceeds as follows: 

An officer submits his suggestion with the full assurance that 
it will be put into the “conference envelope,’ and will receive 
full consideration by all hands. The “ old man” may not approve 
of it, but it goes into the envelope all the same, and if the dis- 
cussion results in approval by the conference, he will doubtless have 
been convinced by the arguments presented. If not, he had better 
pretend to be. 

But the vital point is the essential difference between the effect 
of disapproval by the conference and the effect of disapproval by 
the “old man.” Here is a case in point: A brilliant young com- 
manding officer makes an able presentation of a recommendation 
before a conference. Three officers in succession present argu- 
ments against it. Before the third has finished, the young man 
holds up both hands and says: “I quit; I did not know the facts 
upon which these arguments are based.’’ Such incidents have 
occurred many times with the utmost good humor. 

There may of course exist the individual who can solemnly claim 
that the other twenty-nine commanding officers are hopelessly pig- 
headed, but the type is so rare as to be negligible. 

Any disposition to object to a decision is immediately met by 
the advice to “ quit kicking, and play the game ’—the game being 
to work together as a solid and loyal team, in precisely the same 
manner and with the same freedom of opinion and discussion that 
the members of a football squad must exercise before they can 
hope to develop a better game than their opponents. 

Isolate the captain of the navy football team in a separate com- 
partment, give him a couple of assistants and a brass band, and 
let him issue his orders and refuse all discussion for fear of losing 
his authority, and he will speedily lose it, and have a “‘ mad house” 
on his hands besides. 

Doubtless the method described will appear simple enough, both 
in principle and in operation, in so far as concerns decisions upon 
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matters of matériel. But how about the development of torpedo 
tactics and the doctrine that must be formulated before large 
numbers of boats can attack with success under war conditions? 
Not only is there no difference of method in such development, 
but the application of the method has convinced me that reliable 
tactics and doctrine can be developed in no other way than by 
repeated conferences, including game board work, before the actual 
maneuvers with the fleet take place, and by thorough discussion of 
the results in conferences over the game board immediately after 
the maneuvers—in exactly the same way in which the college dis- 
cusses the results of a chart maneuver. 

Take, for example, the simple flotilla doctrine of night search 
and attack. Copies have been sent to the college and you are 
doubtless sufficiently familiar with its main lines. This doctrine 
is nothing more than an accumulation of decisions arrived at by 
successive conferences held both before and after each maneuver 
against the fleet. 

It is properly called a tentative doctrine, because, up to the 
present time, the experience of each maneuver has caused us to 
change certain features of it, and doubtless we shall continue to do 
so after future maneuvers. 

Our first tentative doctrine was shown by the first trial maneuver 
to contain many mistakes. It was based upon game board work 
and the nautical experience of the captains. We decided upon a 
method of search, a method of maintaining contact, a method of 
transmitting information and tracking, a method of concentrating 
by divisions, a method of concentrated attack by the whole 
flotilla, etc. 

Incidentally, a tentative doctrine drawn up by the War College, 
or by any other similar body of officers, would be an expression 
of the amount of game board work and the combined experience 
of the officers concerned. They could not make further progress 
without adding to their experience by actual tests at sea ; and these 
tests would doubtless result with them as they did with us, that is, 
in a demonstration of the inadequacy of the doctrine. 

For example, we first tried out the tentative doctrine against 
the Dixie and some destroyers, representing a fleet, and found, 
upon putting the results on the board and discussing them, that 
many of our ideas were mistaken, and we modified the doctrine 
accordingly. In fact, they were so fundamentally mistaken in cer- 
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tain respects as to demonstrate that an actual attack would surely 
have resulted in considerable confusion and possibly in failure. 
It was the same after the second test, though to a less extent, 

Since then the doctrine has been tried out three times against 
the battleship fleet, and modified and improved each time, until now 
we know that we can make a fairly successful attack immediately 
after receiving information as to the area within which the 
“enemy” may be found. Not long ago it required a written 
order of over 1200 words and a blue print to tell the individual 
destroyers what they had to do. Through the use of the doctriae, 
the flotilla can now make a more successful attack upon receipt 
of a radio message of about 30 or 40 code words. 

This principle of the doctrine, derived directly from the college, 
is, after the team system, the next most important principle we 
have adopted. I have barely outlined the manner in which it was 
worked out. The results accomplished are more interesting. You 
are acquainted with them in a general way from the reports that 
have been sent to the college. The details of the system were 
elaborated principally by Lieut. Commander D. W. Knox, U. S. 
Navy, to whom the credit chiefly belongs for this important work. 

It may be interesting to state that the members of the staff and 
many of the commanders of destroyers had a great deal more to 
do with its development than I had. That is, it was the product of 
the system—of the conference, of which I was simply the presiding 
officer. 

There is, I believe, no other way in which reliable results can be 
obtained. Heretofore the method suggested was to order a board 
to write a manual of tactics for the service, the idea apparently 
being that by the aid of such a manual satisfactory results could be 
accomplished under war conditions. 

For example, after about three years correspondence on the 
subject, the following order was issued (February 27, 1913) : 

The department directs that a board of officers, qualified by experience, be 
ordered to prepare a manual of torpedo tactics which will be submitted by 
the department to the War College, and after such discussion and revision 


as may be necessary, will be printed and issued to the torpedo officers of the 
service for trial. 


This order has not been complied with. If it had been, it would 
doubtless have resulted in a sort of tentative doctrine which, though 
it might well have been better than the flotilla’s first attempt, could 
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not have been as complete or as reliable as one developed through 
progressive trials at sea; and it might well have contained very 
dangerous mistakes. 

In order not to interrupt the description of the conference 
method and its application to the development of the doctrine, I 
have omitted any reference to the general mission of the flotilla. 
Immediately after the establishing of the conference, early in July 
of last year, this question of the mission was naturally the first 
one brought before it for discussion. Before doing so, however, 
each commanding officer was required to submit his ideas upon the 
subject, and from a discussion of these ideas we arrived at our 
final conclusions as to the mission. 

It is important to note that this was not a so-called “ highbrow ” 
mission imposed upon the flotilla for its guidance, but was the result 
of its own deliberations. It was simply a common sense conclusion 
as to what the flotilla was for, unanimously adopted as a ae 
guide for all future effort. 

Assuming that this subject may be of some interest, I quote 
below the letter calling the conference, and the circular letter to the 
flotilla summarizing the discussion and giving the terms of the 
mission decided upon. 


TorPEDO FLoTILLA, ATLANTIC FLEET 
U. S. S. “ Drxie,” 1342-40-13.S 


Newport, R. I., ro July, 13. 
To: Commanding officers. 
Subject: General mission of the flotilla. 

1. The flotilla commander is of the opinion that the value of the work 
done by the flotilla will be enhanced, and the effort necessary to accomplish 
the work lessened, if the general mission of the flotilla is explicitly defined 
and clearly understood. By “general mission” is meant the broad task 
objective, or the end we must have in view during peace, in order that if 
war should come we will be prepared, both as regards matériel and the 
military efficiency of personnel. 

2. It is therefore desired that each destroyer commander and the sub- 
marine flotilla commander discuss this question with his officers and be 
prepared to discuss, in conference, on Tuesday, 15 July, 9.30 a. m. (de- 
stroyer and submarine flotilla commanders meet on Dixie at that time), his 
beliefs as to what properly constitute the general mission of this flotilla at 
the present time. It is believed that collective effort of this nature will 
result in the best selection of an unchanging and unassailable mission. 

3. No mission can be acceptable which does not coincide with the convic- 
tions of those who have given mature thought to the question, and which 
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cannot be given more than perfunctory acceptance and support by all con- 
cerned. As finally defined it must be comprehensive enough to indicate a 
basis for decision on all questions of whatever nature, likely to arise, and yet 
it must not be-so general or vague as to be without direct value in guiding 
the daily tasks. 

4. Faith mm the mission will lead to the development cf means for its 
accomplishment. 

5. For these reasons the flotilla commander desires that the mission be 
determined in consultation with the various commanders rather than that 
it be imposed upon them; and to the end that this subject be given inde- 
pendent consideration, it is requested that each commander submit, before 
15 July, a statement setting forth as briefly as may be his views as to our 
present mission. W.. S. Sis. 


Copies to commanders, 
Destroyers, 
Submarine flotilla. 


Torrepo Fiotritta, ATLANTIC Feet, U. S. S. “ Dixte” 
Newport, R. [., 16 July, 13. 
CIRCULAR 


To: Commanding officers. 
Subject: Mission of flotilla. 


I, Discussion OF PAPERS RECEIVED 

Some of the statements were not received in time to be included in these 
comments. 

The object is to deduce a comprehensive, yet concise, statement of the 
task of this flotilla at this time: so expressed that it will be of practical value 
to us all in our daily work. If such a statement can be satisfactorily deduced 
it should serve as a directive force to guide both individual and collective 
effort under any circumstances that may arise. 

Of those answers to the circular received, many were too broad in state- 
ment to be of practical benefit to us just now. For instance, one says that 
we must “ carry out such exercises and make such preparations as will bring 
the flotilla to a high state of efficiency in all matters connected with the 
service the destroyers will be required to perform in time of war.” This is 
of course entirely true, but is evidently not sufficiently definite and explicit. 

Similarly, another says the mission of the boats is “to operate so as to 
arrive at that state of efficiency whereby they may be used to the greatest 
advantage in time of war.” 

Other statements received seemed to have too limited a field of view. For 
instance, it is rather narrow to say merely that we must acquire the profi- 
ciency necessary to make (a) “ successful night torpedo attack,” (b) “an 
efficient reconnaissance.” (Can the author of such a mission say that the use 
of the flotilla in war will be limited to those two types of operations? Or 
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can he even state positively that the flotilla would be used at all in war for 
such purposes? There is considerable doubt that it would. 

In one of the papers received appears the statement that the care and 
up-keep of the engineer department is the most important duty of the com- 
manding officer, and that it should receive his personal attention. It is 
believed that study and exercise in the elements of torpedo warfare will 
show that commanding officers have a higher function which, if neglected, 
will bring upon us greater failure than if the up-keep of engines and boilers 
is delegated largely to a subordinate, under the general direction of the 
commanding officer. 

Several statements of the mission contain the idea that part of our job is 
to find out how the flotilla is to be used in war—and this seems sound. To 
quote one officer, our mission is “to work out and find the greatest useful- 
ness a flotilla can be put to in time of war, and then to prepare the personnel 
and matériel to reach the highest efficiency along those lines.” 

One common fault in all statements received was a failure to duly 
recognize the fact that the flotilla is but an arm of the fleet. 


II. GENERAL Discussion 


Whatever the fleet has before it to do, the flotilla must operate so as to 
promote the success of the fleet operation. We must, it is true, be prepared 
to use the peculiar ships and peculiar weapons that have been given us, in 
the manner which will work the greatest harm to the enemy. But this is far 
from being all: we must co-ordinate these efforts with those of the whole 
fleet so that our blow will be struck at such time and from such position as 
will give a maximum of assistance to the battle fleet considered as a whole. 
If our blow is delivered too soon the enemy may recover before meeting our 
main fleet; if too late our efforts will be of no value in deciding the issue; 
in either case force will have been dissipated. So will it be to a great degree 
wasted if the attack is not directed towards the critical point. 

From a consideration of the answers received and from general considera- 
tions it is believed that our statements of present mission must comprehend : 

(1) The idea of finding out how the flotilla can be used during war to the 
best advantage. 

(2) The idea that it must learn to co-ordinate its own internal efforts 
with those of the fleet considered as a whole. 

(3) The idea that the flotilla is but a fraction of our whole force, and 
must be used to promote the success of our fleet, considered as a whole, 
before, during and after battle. 


III. ConcLusIons 


A general statement of mission may be “to prepare the flotilla as an 
efficient war arm of the fleet, so that it can act co-ordinately with the latter 
by day and night before, during and after battle.” A more detailed and 
specific statement of mission would be: 

(a) To determine the manner in which the flotilla may best assist the 
fleet in accomplishing its objective before, during and after battle. 
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(b) To train the personnel so that before, during and after battle it can 
co-ordinate internal efforts, and effectively co-ordinate the effort of the 
flotilla as a whole with the operations of the fleet as a whole. 

(c) To maintain matériel, and the skill of personnel in its use and up-keep, 
at a point where it will be efficient in operations before and during battle.” 

“Having selected our mission it should be kept constantly in mind in 
every daily occupation. Let it be the “directive force” for all hands in 
everything that is done. Before deciding any course of action, refer to the 
mission and be guided by it. 

“ Complete understanding of, and faith in, the mission will point the way 
to the discovery of necessary means for its attainment. 

Ws. S. Sims.” 

In presenting to the flotilla the proposition to devote such time 
as might be found necessary to conferences upon various subjects, 
and to study and training in war problems, we found that there 
were some commanding officers who doubted the advisability of 
their being obliged to devote so much time to such subjects. They 
stated that their time was fully occupied in keeping their vessels 
in efficient condition, and that, in their opinion, this was their 
highest duty. Other commanding officers stated that they had 
plenty of time. Further inquiry showed that both statements 
were true. Some captains were really overworked and some had 
plenty of leisure. This was of course due to differences in organi- 
zation. It soon became apparent that there were nearly as many 
kinds of organizations and methods of doing work as there were 
vessels, but details of these were lacking, as it had never been 
possible to give the vessels a regular inspection, because there had 
been no staff. 

Commanding officers were, of course, informed that their most 
important work was to prepare themselves for the duties they 
would have to perform in case of war; and that the organization 
of their vessels must therefore be such as to relieve them as much 
as possible of the consideration of minor details, and thus leave 
them free to help realize the general mission, that is, to help “‘ deter- 
mine the manner in which the flotilla may best assist the fleet in 
accomplishing its objective, before, during and after battle.” 

As a result of a general inspection of all of the vessels, the 
defects of organization were pointed out, and the principles of 
military organization, as taught at the college, were defined. The 
details are given in the “ General Comment on the Inspection of the 
Flotilla,” November 14, 1913. These are much too long to quote, 
but may be consulted in the files of the college. 
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Immediately upon my assuming command, in the first part of 
June, 1913, instructions were issued requiring the standard “ cam- 
paign order ” form to be used for all orders concerning operations 
of vessels of the flotilla. 

The object of using this campaign order form for all operations 
orders was that the personnel might become so accustomed to its 
use and interpretation that there would not be the misunderstand- 
ings that would otherwise be likely to arise when receiving the 
very few campaign orders that are issued by the fleet during the 
year. It is hardly necessary to say that the experiment has proved 
entirely successful. 

From the details herein given it will be seen that the flotilla has, 
as far as practicable, attempted to apply the principles of organi- 
zation and administration and the principles of warfare learned 
at the college. Incidentally, the two-weeks course of the destroyer 
captains last summer proved of great benefit. 

As an item of possible interest, it may be noted that the central 
administration has been organized upon the well-known principle 
of the division of labor and responsibility, with the object of avoid- 
ing not only overburdening any individual member, but also of 
avoiding distracting his attention from important subjects by minor 
details. 

It is well known that some commanders-in-chief have been 
greatly overburdened, both physically and mentally, by the adminis- 
trative details alone of a considerable number of vessels. This 
custom of handling details is doubtless a survival of the practice 
that existed when the “ fleets’ consisted of a very few vessels. 
When applied to a large number, the burden approaches the limit of 
the time available and the endurance possible for any one man. In 
time of war there would be added to the greatly increased burden 
of details the infinitely more important task of conducting a cam- 
paign ; and this, added to the great responsibility and the necessity 
for time for consecutive thought in the study of plans, etc., would 
make it necessary that a system for handling the countless admin- 
istrative details be improvised and put in operation by a personnel 
accustomed during peace to shift practically all responsibility upon 
the head of the organization. 

In other words, the practice of the centralization of administra- 
tive details necessarily involves a failure to train the personnel in 
time of peace for the duties it would necessarily have to perform 
in case of war. 
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For this reason we have tried to conduct the administration of 
the flotilla as we should be absolutely obliged to conduct it in time 
of war. This has been accomplished by the greatest practicable 
subdivision of work and responsibility. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the captain of the supply ship, her chief engineer, 
pay officers, etc., are practically members of the staff. All details 
are handled by the officers whom they concern, and none are 
brought to the attention of the commander except those which 
require his action. 

As for the routine movements of ships, the details of provision- 
ing, supplies, fueling, signals of no interest or importance, etc., 
they are not even brought to his attention. 

Not only is this system the one which would be absolutely essen- 
tial in war, but it is very much more efficient in time of peace, 
and this for the simple reason that all men do more efficiently the 
work that they are responsible for and have the authority to 
execute. 

It has been assumed by some that the success of such methods as 
those in question depends principally upon the personal and tem- 
peramental qualities of the commander. While this must always 
be true in the sense that little can be accomplished by the man who 
is popularly classified as “ impossible,” I believe that it is not at all 
true in the case of any man of average intellectual and tempera- 
mental qualities. 

An organization that is exclusively personal, that is, one that 
is administered, trained and governed upon what I have charac- 
terized as the “ old man ” idea, must necessarily reflect the person- 
ality and capacity of the commander. Its tactics cannot be better 
than the commander’s own tactical conceptions, and its material 
development must be largely restricted to the knowledge and expe- 
rience possessed by the commander and his staff. 

If, on the other hand, the material and tactical development is 
based upon the team method, then the combined ability and origi- 
nality of many minds working together in conference will not only 
produce the maximum result of which that particular organization 
is capable, but it will produce this result even though the com- 
mander is of less than average ability. 

It is the system of continuous study, discussion, test-maneuvers 
and rediscussion that produces the result, and not exclusively the 
commander, who simply initiates the system and conducts confer- 
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ences in which his influence is determined by the special knowledge 
he may have concerning the particular subject under discussion. 

In the former case the commander assumes the attitude of a 
preceptor imposing his theories upon more or less skeptical and 
critical pupils, whereas in the latter case he conducts and takes 
part in free discussions designed to bring out and combine all the 
experience, ability and special knowledge in his command. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the above remarks concerning 
the relative value of knowledge and ability on the part of the com- 
mander refer almost exclusively to the question of training. 
That is, it is claimed that the conference or team method will 
enable a commander of average knowledge and ability to make 
almost as rapid and sound progress in the development of tactics 
and military doctrine and in the training of the personnel 
as a commander of much greater natural capacity. This I believe 
to be the chief merit of the system as a means of training. 

When it comes, however, to the application of the tactics in 
actual warfare, the commander who had been the most successful 
in peace training might be the least successful in conducting a 
campaign. He might not possess the physical and mental vigor 
necessary to bear the strain of continuous responsibility, or the 
determination to adhere to a plan of campaign in the face of 
discouraging conditions. 

However, I am not here concerned with the question of selecting 
a commander-in-chief, but with the question of a system which 
will insure the development during peace of tactics and doctrine 
that are not only sound, but are the expression of the maximum 
capacity and experience of our navy. If the system will produce 
this result, it will necessarily not only indoctrinate and train the 
entire commissioned personnel, but it will automatically train and 
probably indicate the men who are best qualified for high com- 
mands in war. 

If the conclusions that are the result of the flotilla’s experience 
are sound, we may naturally expect that any careful estimate of 
the situation would arrive at similar conclusions. 

Such an estimate has been made by Commander E. S. Kellogg, 
U.S. Navy, in his “ Plan to Develop the Fleet for the Accomplish- 
ment of its Mission,” the general conclusions of which may be 
indicated briefly by the following quotations: 
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Battle is the vital interest and crowning work of the fleet, and con- 
sequently battle tactics is the interest and business of every officer and man 
in the fleet. 

The mission of the fleet in time of peace is preparation for war, and in 
this preparation tactical training heads the list of requirements. Therefore, 
the conduct and administration of the fleet should be based on this require- 


ment. 
* * * 


Assuming that the mission of the navy in time of peace is preparation for 
war, the mission of the fleet becomes preparation for naval warfare, and the 
primary interest in this mission is tactical training. 

* * * 

In this we must be successful. No matter how perfect we are in every 

other respect, if we cannot make good here we might as well not exist. 
* * * 

The commander-in-chief and his staff afloat should direct the education of 
the officers of the fleet. Administration must be subordinated to this educa- 
tion. It should be general in strategy and tactics, special in doctrine and 
tactical plans. 

» ak * 


The squadron commanders, flotilla commanders and commanding officers 
must be thoroughly indoctrinated with the ideas and methods of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and letter perfect in their parts of his plan. 

I am sure none will disagree with the conclusions above quoted 
from Commander Kellogg’s paper. Particularly that the com- 
mander-in-chief should direct the education of his officers; that 
this education should be specific in doctrine and tactical plans ; and 
that his squadron and other commanders must be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with his ideas and methods. 

This means that the commander-in-chief and his commanders 
must really study the game and come to a common understanding 
as to the best methods of playing it. 

There is no possible way of doing this efficiently except by 
getting together. When the officers of a naval organization get 
together for a common purpose they constitute a conference. 

The subject of such conferences may be of vital importance 
to the nation, therefore, they must be so conducted as to bring out 
the maximum experience, ability, and originality of their personnel. 

The commander-in-chief should have all the light he can get. 
His responsibility is very great, and therefore it is his duty to avail 
himself through these studies of all of the brains of his officers, 
not simply those of his staff. 
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This is the conference method. It is the basis of development 
at this college. I have tried to make clear a small example of its 
application afloat ; that from it will naturally result the most effi- 
cient tactics and doctrine of which the organization is capable at 
the time ; that it will create a team spirit and a team loyalty that 
are founded upon a mutual understanding and respect which are 
of the very essence of discipline. 

And I am convinced that I cannot present to you anything from 
the experience of the past year that approaches in importance this 
simple principle of the organization of a command into a real team 
for the study and development of the tactics and doctrine that are 
to guide it in war. 

The point is that the conference method develops a real team 
spirit, and this makes everything else comparatively easy. The 
officers feel that to them alone—to their team—is due the credit 
for whatever progresssis made. 

Only a few weeks ago a former destroyer captain wrote for a 
copy of the flotilla doctrine, saying that a couple of the flotilla’s 
present commanding officers paid him a visit and boasted of what 
they were able to accomplish by means of it. 

Needless to say this is exactly the spirit that it is desirable to 
create—a spirit of personal pride in the organization and its 
methods, and consequently of personal interest in its development. 

Once this real interest is established, many things are possible. 
For example, under its influence considerable progress has been 
made in general strategic and tactical studies. As opportunity 
offered, tactical and strategic problems have been proposed for 
solution, and tried out on the flotilla game board—the cabin floor 
of the Birmingham. Also, during the two repair periods, May 
and June, and November and December, similar problems have 
been sent for solution to the divisions in the various navy yards. 

This work has been carried out with marked interest and credit- 
able efficiency. The various division commanders and their officers 
have submitted their estimate of the situations and embodied their 
decisions in campaign orders in the prescribed form, and their 
operations orders have also followed the same form. 

All this has brought into the daily life of the flotilla a habit of 
thought and expression based upon a habit of systematically esti- 
mating such situations as arise. It creates a common nautical and 
military vocabulary and conduces to consecutive thought on parallel 
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lines, not only within the organization, but between the organiza- 
tion and the source of inspiration, namely, the War College. 

These studies and the common interest created by team work 
have also put new life into the development of a number of sec- 
ondary features of tactics. For example, the important function 
of the floating mine; dragging and clearing a channel of fixed 
mines; oiling at sea; the relative effectiveness of gunfire from 
destroyers, etc. These and other items of more or less interest 
are noted in the annual report of the operations of the flotilla. 

The above account of the operations of the flotilla would not 
be complete without sufficient reference to the reserve flotilla to 
show that its development has been upon the same lines as that of 
the active flotilla. 

A year ago this was a real reserve. That is, the vessels com- 
posing it remained continuously in a navy yard, with a complement 
of one officer and 25 men per boat. As a were never tested 
by cruising, they were in consequence not Kept in good material 
condition. Neither guns nor torpedoes were ever fired. The 
personnel became stagnant. While nominally under the flotilla 
commander, the reserve was in reality a separate organization, 
wholly without co-ordination with the active flotilla in the military 
training that would be essential to enable it to operate with the 
latter or with the fleet in case of war. 

These vessels are still called the “ reserve flotilla,’ but in reality 
they are not now in reserve. They are simply active vessels working 
at half power. The complements have been increased to 41 men. 
They are a part of the Atlantic flotilla, but, due to their separation 
from the active flotilla for a large part of the year, they are 
trained under a reserve flotilla commander during this period. 

They made a very successful cruise in the Gulf of Mexico 
during the past winter, and performed considerable convoy and 
other service on the coast of Mexico, for which they were specially 
commended by the Secretary of the Navy. The Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey subsequently reported them in very good 
condition. 

They came north in the early part of July for their summer 
training cruise. They now carry out practically the same training 
as the vessels of the active flotilla. Moreover, they solve all the 
tactical and strategic problems that are sent to the active divisions. 
Also, they do considerable game board work in Charleston during 
the overhaul periods. 
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They will take part in the practice maneuvers with the active 
flotilla and the fleet ; and in case of war they will be ready for active 
service immediately after they receive their full complements of 
officers and men. 

The present policy of what may be called the active reserve has 
succeeded beyond our utmost expectations, both as regards actual 
efficiency and esprit de corps; and this gratifying result is due 
chiefly to the efforts of the late reserve flotilla commander, Lieut. 
Commander F. T. Evans, U. S. Navy. 

The above outline will, I believe, show that the experience 
of the flotilla during the past year has not resulted in the develop- 
ment of any principle or method that would be of use to the college, 
but, on the contrary, it will show that such progress as has been 
made has been due solely to the application of principles and 
methods derived directly from the college. 
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“THE MAN’S THE THING” 
By P. A. Paymaster K. C. McIntosu, U. S. Navy 





I. Our Coat Dogs nor FItT 


After the Civil War, this country of ours found herself with a 
magnificent army, a wonderful navy, millions invested in war 
material—and no enemy in sight. There was no need for expan- 
sion of armaments; there was need rather for contraction, and 
the job of reducing our military establishment was left mainly to 
_ the grand old contractor, Father Time. Additions to the personnel 
were made sparingly and with caution; as ship after ship disin- 
tegrated with age, she was wiped from the register without re- 
placement ; and the men who took these tottering hulks to sea 
grew white-haired and academic—their ships and equipment left 
them little opportunity to become practical, except for a marvel- 
lous seamanship. So in the early eighties it was a well-established 
proverb that an American man-of-war was easily distinguishable 
even hull-down, because her rig and speed were too antiquated to 
be mistaken for either a Greek or a Turk. Then the nation woke 
to the fact it had no navy and began to build ships. Little was 
done for the personnel, as, according to our present ideas, the 
old-time ships were overmanned and top-heavy with rank in the 
watdroom. Then came the Spanish War, and our rate of naval 
advance for ten years made the maritime world gasp. It was 
quickly seen that a scheme of personnel which had admirably 
fitted a declining fleet of wooden cruisers was totally inadequate 
for a rapidly growing modern one, and we began to experiment. 
Since the passage of the act of 1899 we have been discovering the 
faults in the scheme we then adopted, and the plans for correcting 
them have been legion. The line has been fighting to prevent a 
return of the old stagnant days when a lieutenant of 25 years’ 
service was thought too immature to act as executive officer for a 
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2000-ton corvette, when ensigns with long grizzled beards were 
not considered competent to be left alone in charge of the watch 
and white-haired men retired as lieutenants, junior grade— 
“masters,” we used to call them with fine irony. With equally 
loud voice the various staff corps have entered the race, shouting 
each for his own corps, and from year to year Congress, 
thoroughly and naturally “at sea” in the eddying swirl of pro- 
posed personnel legislation, has refused all relief or has granted 
piecemeal relief to one corps or another. 

One year we have the line exulting over an increase ; next year 
the medical corps secures some legislation; again the pay corps 
secures some additional numbers ; then the civil engineers succeed 
in following their “ running-mates ” a step higher—and all these 
with the same result: a few, a small per cent of the navy, are 
relieved with a bound. Below them the hopeless ones pile up as 
before, weighted down with one more “hump.” The corps that 
has the latest success is jubilant for a time; the others growl over 
this or that youngster who has “ got his two stripes in about a 
third of the time it took me,” and the seesaw wags up and down, 
doing its little bit to keep alive the old silly corps jealousy, the 
perennial and needless “ line-and-staff controversy.” Brothers, 
brothers, is the bit of millinery that accompanies the stripes on 
our sleeves more precious than the uniform? We are all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of state; and we are all in the uniform to do our 
mite toward an efficient sea-defence for our brother Americans 
who pay our wages, regardless of corps. It will help the efficiency 
of your corps and mine for a time to get our little bills passed— 
but the life of the navy is its growth, and will our little bills help 
20 years from now? They will open a better prospect to those 
who have entered our ranks this year, but will they make the 
service an attractive career for their sons? Even on selfish 
grounds, which will help us most, a measure that helps us to the 
next promotion or one that guarantees that there will always be 
just and equable advancement for all? The very advocates of 
many of our attempts at legislation recognize their ultimate weak- 
ness, as evidenced by the frequent comment that “ At any rate, two 
stripes (or two and a half, as the case may be) is a better place 
to mark time than this.” And while one is marking time in his 
“better place,” comes a wail de profundis that such and such a 
class of midshipmen must look forward to 25 or 30 years as junior 
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lieutenants, that such and so of the medical corps must retire for 
age without being able to call himself surgeon for a single day. 
There is always the ugly under side to this “ marking time ” busi- 
ness—and we can’t all have four stripes. The good of the navy 
demands a square deal to all. Let’s be honest with ourselves and 
each other—how much of your personnel scheme is for the navy 
and how much for your own corps, or even your own class? So 
many little band-wagons are braying the refrain of “ All I Want 
is Fifty Million Dollars” that the slightly unmusical ear of Con- 
gress is forced to plug itself with the cotton of inaction. Let’s 
get together and between us we may be able to play a melody that 
will make good with Congress and the nation. Let’s work for the 
navy, first, last and all the time. 


Il. New SprinG STYLES 


Which naturally brings out the question, What is the navy? A 
big question, and one that has proved the ruin of a great many 
plans. The navy is a whole world at sea and along the beach. 
There are as many kinds of men in it as there are kinds of material, 
and about the only type of technical expert that it does not need 
is a landscape artist. Division of labor is inevitable, and efficiency 
therein demands cooperation of experts, in short, different corps, 
One corps is necessarily large, the next necessarily small, but both 
are important and necessary, or they would not exist a day. Each 
with its own particular “ stint” is busy, and the lines of activity 
are necessarily widely divergent. All corps, however, have a 
common center—the line. In broad terms, the line (commis- 
sioned or enlisted) is the navy. It is the fighting punch, the active 
principle, the men who must inevitably make the success of the 
nation at sea or bear the responsibility of failure. Many things 
and many men contribute to this success or failure; all of us have 
a very real part to play in the efficiency of the fighting fleet; but 
we of the staff are in the last bald analysis the coaches, the rubbers, 


the men who run the training table, and the devisers of new, 


equipment. The team plays the game, and though poor coaching 
and feeding lose many a game, it is the team that swallows the 
defeat. 

Our point of concentration cannot be located outside of the 
line. “ No line, no navy,” is strictly and irrevocably true. The 
staff is brought into being to enable the line to concentrate on its 
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real and only duty—to hit the target. But—and here comes the 
germ of the struggle—without relief, the very necessary staff 
corps will pine and die, choked by inertia and neglect. As we are 
now constituted, to help the line and the line alone will not fill the 
vacancies in the medical corps and will not improve the prospects 
of the last-caught second lieutenant of marines, “ subject to exam- 
ination and confirmation.’”” Where does the staff come in? 

In 16 years we have had time to absorb the answer, and it has 
not been a difficult one to make out. Legislation for corps brings 
no permanent relief and spoils team-work. Legislation for the 
whole navy makes fathoms of involved paragraphing in the 
personnel bill, any one paragraph being a powder-magazine which 
may explode under the cunning touch of the comptroller into a 
shower of “ jokers.” One thing and one only will help us—to 
coordinate on a permanent footing. 

What has been the history of the increase of personnel? A bill 
passes, increasing the number of lieutenant commanders. A 
number of young men receive the coveted extra quarter-inch of 
bright-work considerably sooner than their fathers did. The next 
class of young men are a little longer about it, the next longer 
still, and finally things are back at the old sticking-point, and 
another bill must be wearily thrashed out to again increase the 
number of lieutenant commanders or to remove some of those 
who have held that grade too long. Another bill passes, and the 
pay corps is substantially increased. For a few months, youngster 
pay officers obscure the vision in every direction, some of those 
formerly juniors move up a step or two, and those who have been 
doing double duty take a long breath and return to a normal 
amount of work. Then the work normally, steadily and inevitably 
increases again, and it is not many years until another increase 
must be asked for—and each increase brings in new men in a 
bunch, all about the same age, and one more hump is formed in 
the pay corps dromedary. The medical corps some years ago 
received an increase which has actually proved a detriment. It 
caused a hump of such size that the lower vacancies it made were 
intolerable to contemplate, and the gorps cannot recruit to any- 
thing like its allowed strength. Spasmodic legislation means 
humps, and humps’ mean ferment and agitation and demand for 
more spasmodic legislation, and the navy as a whole cannot be 
satisfied. Our grievance is real and just, but who can blame 
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Congress for thinking us a crowd of insatiable Oliver Twists? 
Every year we want something more and every year we tell them 
of our crying destitution. Look above the bridges of your noses, 
brothers. Let’s provide for the future and the present will then 
take care of itself. It will not help matters to make this year 
easy. Next year will be harder yet, and every time we ask, we 
ask with lessened chance of receiving. Voila! Settle it all at once, 
and give ourselves and our Congressmen a rest. The fleet grows 
gradually, year by year. The line graduates a fresh class of 
youngsters each year. It is not hard to see that for each increase 
in the fighting strength there is corresponding work for the coaches 
and rubbers. We have had a navy long enough to know in what 
proportion staff officers are needed. We have learned by bitter 
experience that every bill which benefits a staff corps alone has 
failed to permanently help that corps and has blocked or hindered 
necessary legislation for the line. _We must devise some plan 
whereby ail will receive equal benefits, and receive them auto- 
matically, not by special act or paragraph. In a tentative way 
this has been tried, but so far little result has ensued. And 
naturally, Congress is loth to pass a bill which has violent opposi- 
tion in the service itself, and most of these effects have been abor- 
tive. The most serious attempt toward coordination on a per- 
manent basis was the amalgamation which formed so important 
a part of the bill under discussion recently. Amalgamation as 
proposed was a drastic measure—very drastic. By its provisions 
a great many officers who had chosen a career and striven to 
perfect themselves in it were confronted with the necessity of 
learning a new and by no means simple one. Many others faced 
the unenviable position of remaining in the service as a sort of 
supernumerary deadwood, occupying a false position, and able 
best to serve the navy by leaving it as soon as their places could 
be acceptably filled. The proposition had many advocates on 
both sides of the question, both line and staff officers favoring it. 
-On the other hand, both line and staff officers opposed it, and 
voiced their opposition in no uncertain terms. Clearly, here is no 
ground of harmony. And on close scrutiny it would certainly 
seem that in eradicating one evil we would be courting another. 
Staff corps were created to relieve the line of all detail not actually 
concerned with actual battle. Amalgamation throws the burden 
back upon them. It is contended that the “ specialty” provision 
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would allow an officer to turn from straight line to straight staff 
work, and back again, much on the principle of the four-year 
details in the army. Now to the close observer, every officer in 
the naval service, line or staff, who takes pride in his work, re- 
sembles Mr. Kipling’s trotting-horse—when he isn’t working, he’s 
studying how. Whatever duty he is performing, that duty is 
occupying all the time he has in one way or another. Professional 
knowledge is not stationary, no matter what the specialty is, and 
the four-year detail would seem an excellent opportunity for an 
officer’s technical knowled; e to collect a beautiful coating of rust. 
If the detail system is not followed and the specialty officer devotes 
all his time to his specialty—wherein is he amalgamated? He is 
not. He is merely sailing under false colors as a line officer, for 
line officer he is not. The undoubted gain in flexibility does not 
offset this evil. That flexibility, however, is a desideratum, anda 
great one. It is really the only argument which induced so many 
officers to embrace the amalgamation idea, and coupled with the 
half-truth that it would be possible to make officers interchange- 
able, it went far. The apparent half of the truth—which is that 
an ordinarily intelligent line officer can become a staff officer by 
constant application for a certain period—blinded the amalgama- 
tion advocates to the fact that a great many valuable and highly 
intelligent staff officers could not become line officers in much less 
time than is required to make a line officer out of a midshipman, 
and that the navy would have to go without their expert services 
while they were given sufficient time to prepare themselves to. be 
amalgamated. Moreover, with the storm of opposition which it 
aroused, we may safely call amalgamation dead, Congressionally 
speaking. 

This then is our status. Pulling corps by corps, we gain little 
and the navy actually suffers. To pull together we must co- 
ordinate. We cannot coordinate by amalgamating. How then? 

A number of officers of the line who have spent a great deal of 
time and study on the subject of personnel agree that the fault 
with the line at present is the fact that the various ranks do not 
increase proportionately to the increase of the line as a whole. On 
each ship there are inevitably required a commanding officer, an 
executive, a navigator, an engineer, a number of watch and division 
officers, in addition to the staff officers. The larger the number 
of ships, the more officers of command rank are required, and of 
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executive rank and of watch-and-division rank. The ratio is 
invariable. This ratio, they contend, and rightly, should be applied 
to the line as a whole, and the number in the upper grades should 
vary with the size of the line; each upper grade should be a 
certain percentage of the line as a whole, and not a fixed and 
immutable number. To prevent stagnation below, they agree that 
the length of time in each grade should be fixed, so that each mid- 
shipman may figure with certainty, when he enters the Academy, 
the age at which he will reach command rank. To prevent piling 
up above, they advocate selection out of the upper grades on a 
wider basis than now obtains. As regards the line, it is an 
attractive plan, but it does not include the staff, and a great deal 
of powerful opposition to the various bills embodying this plan 
has been manifested on this account. 

Another bill—a staff bill this time—is being largely. agitated 
at this time, known as the “ absolute-running-mate” scheme. 
This provides that fixed divisions and grades of the staff corps be 
totally abandoned and that each staff officer jog through life with 
his brother of the line. The fly in the ointment of this bill is the 
ever-present and terrible hump. In one case, the promotion of 
one lonely line officer would promote 23 paymasters—more than 
one-fourth of the allowed number of paymasters and more than 
one-tenth of the corps. This hump has been partly compensated 
by the advocacy of selection out for staff corps—but what a crip- 
pling selection out in a case like that for so small a corps! 

Old copies of the annual register are sometimes enlightening, 
and the history of the staff corps as presented by their bald 
statistics shows a recurrent curve. A corps is increased—its per- 
centage of the service rises—the line grows by graduation faster 
than the corps shrinks by death and retirement—the percentage 
_ falls, falls, until it is too low—the corps gets another bill through 
—the percentage rises. Somewhere in the curve is the normal 
strength of that corps in relation to the navy as a whole. That 
normal figure is as fixed and as necessary as the normal number 
of commanding officers and of watch officers. Given a navy of 
certain size, you must have so many surgeons, so many construct- 
ors, so many pay officers and so many civil engineers—yes, and 
so many chaplains, though we have forgotten that fact for a 
generation. Last year, every corps complained of shortage, the 
only difference being that the line’s shortage was most patently in 
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the upper grades, as the increase of that body is constant ana 
annual. To increase the staff corps requires, ever and anon, Con- 
gressional action. Congress is tired of such action, and we are 
tired of asking for it. Even in their complaints of shortage, the 
staff preserved the invariable ratio—and in the light of history, 
here is the ratio: 
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Simple as shooting fish. For every five line officers, one doctor. 
For every eight, one pay officer. For every 24 one constructor. 
For every 40, one chaplain. For every 45, one civil engineer. Why 
not? With the normal ratio secured forever on the percentage 
basis, both as to the strength of the corps and as to the numbers in 
its various grades, we have our real coordination, focused on 
the line; and every ounce in every one of us would pull for our 
real “excuse for living”—the fighting line. What “ boosted” 
the line would reflect its benefits on us, and the age-old seesaw 
would be at an end. Here is our coordination. 


III. Cuorce or MATERIAL 


There is more than ratio of the various corps to be discovered 
by looking into the past, however. For some years there has been 
a steady flow of line officers into the construction corps until it 
has become almost entirely a body of Naval Academy graduates. 
The civil engineers have done their recent recruiting from the line. 


The pay corps shows a fair sprinkling of Academy men, and _ 


recently it was the idea that it should be wholly recruited there- 
from. It was this condition that gave amalgamation a “ fair 
wind” and made it appear plausible. Of the desirability of 
Academy men in these three corps, there can be little doubt, as it 
furnishes the very “flexibility” which the “amalgamites” desired. 
An officer cannot be of the line half the time and a pay officer the 
other half and attain any lasting proficiency in either branch, but 
a pay officer who has graduated from the Naval Academy would 
be able in case of emergency or accident to stand temporary watch- 
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duty, to load and discharge stores in a seaway without the com- 
plimentary assistance of another officer. Pay officers, constructors 
and civil engineers cannot and should not be in line for command 
or be in command—but many are the staff officers who have felt 
a great need of a bit of practical seamanship and even navigation. 
One pay officer now in the service, who entered from civil life, was 
on his first cruise obliged by stress of emergency to take charge 
of the entire powder division, to take charge of a battery of six 
guns, during the target season, to act as spotter and range officer, 
to stand watch in port and at sea, to train boats’ crews, to go on 
intelligence duty, and many and many a time to take charge of a 
careering flotilla of boats and launches loaded with stores and 
taking water in a heavy sea. Every pay officer in the service has 
at some time been in one or all of these situations, and an Annap- 
olis education in such emergency would not only make govern- 
‘ment property considerably safer but would delay a good many 
gray hairs for all concerned. 

Granted the advantage of Annapolis-trained constructors, civil 
engineers and pay officers—granted the requisite ratio of each 
corps to the line, and things begin to clear up. Four years is not 
too short a time to develop the bent of the midshipman, and at 
graduation, what would be simpler than to graduate into the staff 
corps a sufficient number to fill vacancies, at the proper ratio? If 
the graduating class numbers 150, of that number, commission 13 
in the pay corps, four in the construction corps and two civil 
engineers. At the same time admit 24 doctors and three chaplains. 

To preserve the balance, when the annual “ plucking board ” 

‘meets, let it eliminate staff officers as well as line, always in the 
same proportion. 


IV. TryING ON THE NEw Coat 


This, then, is the body of the navy’s new coat, and the severe 
simplicity of the style presents many attractive features. All 
officers, of whatever corps, commissioned in any given year, are 
commissioned on the same day. All officers, of whatever corps, are 
promoted on the same day, eliminating the farce of the “ running- 
mate.” The ratio of rank holds in every corps to and including the 
rank'of captain. Future iegislation, therefore, need concern itself 
only with the size of the line—the number of annual appointments 
‘to the Naval Academy. When the present humps are ironed out. 
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no more can be formed, in any corps of the navy. There can be 
no lobbying controversy, no balking of needed legislation ; for the 
future and welfare of every officer on the active list from top to 
bottom is everlastingly and securely tied to the welfare of the line. 


Bills for the relief of this corps and that are forever eliminated, 


and the ears of Congress get a rest which we may well believe 
they will appreciate. 

All these good things, although above all things desirable, are 
ultimate, and the millennium will not arrive with the signing 
of our Coordination Bill. We have yet the penalty of past 
experiment to pay—piecemeal legislation and its resultant 
humps remain. The corps as now constituted do not bal- 
ance in period of time, and we can only hope to give those of 
us now in the service as near to a square and equitable deal as is 
consistent with the good of the navy and the public purse. There 
are gaps in the staff corps in point of time that will be difficult to 
bridge—in one case, nine classes graduated from the Naval 
Academy without one single officer being added to a certain staff 
corps. Another class is running-mate to over a tenth of the corps 
in question. To bridge these gaps, to keep the ratio between the 
different grades in that corps with promotion on a length-of-service 
basis absolutely, is going to cause a weirdly top-heavy corps anda 
gaping hole in the middle. There is an abominable fulness in 
that seam. Alter it. To eliminate at one blow the total ex- 
crescence of that staff hump would leave the corps woefully short, 
and short of experienced officers. The shortage could not be 
filled except by adding to the bottom a number in excess of our 
required ratio, and another hump would result. And yet we 
obviously cannot promote all the hump at once. We must cover 
our period of adjustment by a proviso—take in the fulness, but 
leave enough material to let the seam out when we get our growth. 
So it would seem wise to add to our even-date-promotion scheme 
the proviso that the percentage of each grade in any corps shall not 
be exceeded more than 15 per cent in any one year. That proviso 
would hold back various staff officers to a considerable period 
behind their “ class-date,” but our coat can't be made without 
cutting cloth. Elimination at the top would gradually even things 
up, and the corps, always receiving its regular “class” at the 
bottom, would eventually present an evenly graded “ pyramid.” 
So much for the humps. There still remain the gaps, when, 
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according to dates of entry, the line would move, but there are no 
palancing members of staff corps to move with them. Those gaps 
must be filled, and it will not do to fill them by pushing anybody 
ahead unduly. 

Elimination by the “ plucking board ” is based, generally speak- 
ing, on three elemental causes, 7. e., unfitness, a disappearing 
factor; ill-health, a variable and non-dependable factor; and 
efficiency of slightly lower degree than that of the eliminated 
officer’s contemporaries. In the line, what is the final test-acid in 
the latter case? Intellectual ability? Disposition? Past perform- 
ances? In a measure, yes; but in the last analysis, the standard 
is executive ability, the power of command. The men who are 
permitted to reach the highest grades are those who have shown 


‘aptitude for command, and many officers of more than ordinary 


intelligence and knowledge have not that aptitude in sufficient 
degree. In elimination in the staff corps, what would be the 
deciding factor? Not ability to command—they do not need it in 
high degree. A staff officer must stand or fall by his record of 
past performances, and his general adaptability to the service. 
The promotion of every corps, we have seen, depends on promotion 
in the line, and promotion in the line depends on vacancies in the 
line to balance the different grades. Vacancies in the staff affect 
only the balance of the corps, for our quota of newcomers arrives 
yearly. The gaps leave us short of officers, not at the bottom, but 
of a certain intermediate rank. 

It has been the practice in the past, for the “ plucking board ” 
to send out what are variously known as “ notices to mariners ” 
or “blue envelopes” before the final publication of results. Let 
us suppose that there are to be removed in any year two lieutenants 
and two lieutenants, junior grade. There is no candidate for re- 
mogal on the grounds of ill health, none on the grounds of unfit- 
ness. From the body of efficient lieutenants of both grades, four 
men must be removed because they have executive ability in less 
degree than their fellows. In a staff corps, there is a correspond- 
ing gap in those two grades. If the “ notice to mariners ” is sent 
out in time, what is to hinder these lieutenants, if they so desire, 
“ plugging ” for the intervening months, putting in an application, 
passing a professional examination and, on June 30, leaving the 
line, to take their exact, corresponding rank and date of precedence 
in the non-executive corps that needs a stop-gap? They will 
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embarrass no one, and pass over nobody’s head, for the men already 
in that corps are promoted by date and not by number ; the yawning 
gap is filled, and the requisite vacancy created in the line, four 
able and experienced officers remain in the service, and the retired 
list is shortened by four men. Until our gaps are filled—say 
during the first 20 years after final delivery of our new coat—this 
method would harm no one and reduce the Congressional bugbear, 
the retired list, by a considerable number. When the humps are 
ironed out and the gaps filled, then let our proviso lapse as unneces- 
sary. And moreover, with promotion by date, nothing would 
stand in the way of an officer’s requesting transfer at any time to 
another corps where vacancies exist, regardless of the “ pluck- 
ing board,” and without loss of prospects or precedence. 


V. BuTTons AND TRIMMING 


Enlisted Men.—In all this change of pattern, this coordination 
and reorganization, we seem to leave only the medical corps and 
the chaplains open to recruits not graduates of the Naval 
Academy, and the question naturally arises, “ What future do you 
hold out to the enlisted man? Does he get no chance beyond the 
12 allowed ensigns a year?” There is no reason why he should 
not have a chance, and a larger one than is held out to him at 
present. Granted that the entire 12 were admitted yearly to the 
line, and all vacancies in the pay corps were filled by enlisted men, 
the annual number of enlisted men thus commissioned would be 
less than 20—and at our present strength, an average of 12,875 
enlisted men must join our navy each year. Twenty out of 13,000 
is not a glittering opportunity, and it is to be doubted if any great 
number of boys would join the service on account of it. It will not 
be denied by anyone, least of all by the officers who were formerly 
enlisted men and now see dozens of younger men ahead of them 
on the list, that it is to the advantage of the government and of 
the officers themselves, to “ catch them young and train them up.” 
In a recent hearing before the House Committee, it developed that 
the average age of boys entering the Naval Academy is near 19. 
It is also a noticeable fact that among the enlisted men, the back- 
bone of the ship’s working force, the strength of her target work 
and the ginger of her athletic teams are the boys of just about that 
age. We have recently founded great schools for enlisted men at 
our training stations and aboard our ships, and they show promise 
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of success. Can any one see objection to opening these schools a 
bit wider—to holding yearly an examination to which any enlisted 
man who will be under 21 years of age at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing academic year is eligible, and to sending the 50 or 60 high 


men to Annapolis, say one for each thousand or fraction of the © 


authorized enlisted personnel, to receive the same training as other 
future officers, to get a fair start with other boys of their own 
age? 50 or 60 is better than 20, and that 50 would be assured 
of rising as far as any of their messmates in the wardroom, a 


_ thing which the now-authorized 12 can never hope to do. And in 


addition to these 50 or 60 annual commissions, the enlisted man 
who enters later or who does not succeed in being one of the “ high 
men” has warrant rank, and the “ twelve-a-year” ahead of him. 
Featuring of this annual examination on the part of recruiting 
officers would operate to enlist a more educated class of men. 
Warrant Officers ——The warrant ranks could, and should, be 
made more attractive by provision for further promotion beyond 
the rank of ensign at least one, possibly two grades. This should 
not cause any conflict or friction, and would seem no more than 
just. A staff officer of chief-of-bureau rank does not in the least 
block the path of executive command; why, then, should a war- 


‘rant officer with the rank of lieutenant? Warrant officers are 


“made” every year. Why should not they, too, be promoted by 
date? 

Warrant rank, as it is now constituted, offers no chance to two 
important classes of enlisted men, the yeomen and the commissary 
branch. To the yeomen, the billet of pay clerk is open, but at 
best, that is an uncertain and thankless job. With the best record 
in the world, any one of a number of things may make a pay clerk 
lose a year or more of his service through lack of an appointment, 
and there is nothing beyond it, after the age of 27. The remedy 
for the commissary men is not only easy, but is a widely recognized 
necessity—establishment of the ranks of warrant commissary and 
chief commissary. Pay clerk is a more difficult proposition, as 
much of the present pay office efficiency would undoubtedly be 
lost by curtailment of the pay officer’s privilege to select his clerk. 
There is always crying need for pay clerks of settled age and wide 
experience, however, and the uncertain and futureless condition 
of the billet makes them hard to find. Could we not alleviate this 
distress by creating a permanent warrant rank of chief pay clerk, 
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leaving the pay clerks of less than nine or 12 years’ service to be 
selected as at present? The period of warrant rank before pro- 
motion to chief warrant is placed at nine or 12 years, rather than 
six, since it is possible for an enlisted man to become a pay clerk 
in less than one enlistment, while the average chief boatswain or 
gunner has put in some 15 years’ service before reaching his grade, 

With 50 appointments to the Academy yearly and three new 
warrant ranks, not to mention a broader horizon for all warrant 
officers, we believe the enlisted man has his chance. 

Titles —Staff titles! Keep us all, what a hornets’ nest! Year 
by year the contest flourishes ; year by year, as vociferating con- 
testants lose their breath, others take up the theme and the din 
of argument rings through the public prints. Many staff officers 
Stay out of the controversy, and many a line officer professes 
entire willingness to “call a staff officer anything he pleases”; 
but if every man spoke the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, we should be very apt to find that no line officer wants 
titles of naval rank given to the staff, and no staff officer con- 
siders his title adequate, useful or anything but a bit condescend- 
ing. If these same staff titles meant anything, they might be 
better. They are said to describe the duty in which an officer is 
engaged ; but as things go, there are many more physicians and 
sanitarians than surgeons in the navy, and a good half of the pay 
corps ashore have as much to do with machine design as they have 
with pay. As for the totally meaningless and obsolete “ assist- 
ants ” and “ inspectors ” and “ directors,” there can be no possible 
justification for their continuance. Another navy has fought this 
proposition out and settled it for good and all. The chief con- 
structor of the Italian Navy is Colonel Cuniberti, and an Italian 
pay officer of the writer’s acquaintance is Major Gastaldi. Does 
anyone object? Not the army, for they freely present these titles 
to their own staff. Not the line, for we still leave them alone 
with their titles. And surely, not the staff, who only desire titles 
indicative of the “ water they draw.” 

Chaplains—For some reason, it has appeared that Congress 
and the navy, during the generation just past, thought that the 
most of us could get along without chaplains, and that those 
officers of the Navy of the Lord which we did have should subsist 
mainly on manna from heaven. Why such a great force for wel- 
fare and contentment in the navy has been so long neglected is 
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not easy to determine; nor is the reason for discriminating finan- 
cially against a chaplain apparent. We need chaplains, and in 
order to get men of the caliber required we should be willing to 
pay them as much as the rest of us receive. 

Bonds.—The law states that every officer in the service, with 
the exception of chaplains, shall draw a certain annual salary, 
determined by his rank and length of service. If the law further 
stated that each officer, upon first commission, should deposit the 
sum of $10 in the treasury to cover the cost of engrossing his 
sheepskin, and should annually deposit a like sum until promoted, 
and upon promotion the annual sum to be deposited should be $15, 
and $25 after a second promotion, I think a great many of us 
would freely state that we were not being given our legal salary. 
In regard to his bond, every pay officer in the service is in exactly 
this condition. Now, the amount in which pay officers are bonded 
does not protect the government in any noticeable degree. A con- 
servative average of the value of money and stores handled by a 
pay officer during his career is a quarter .of a million dollars 
annually. A great many pay officers must keep on hand a sum 
equal to or in excess of their bond, without counting stores at all. 
And on the other hand, a conservative estimate of the value of a 
pay officer’s commission to him in dollars and cents, with average 
duration of life, is $125,000.00. Can it be imagined that a bond 
for $15,000 or $25,000 is any added incentive to honesty? If a 
potentially dishonest man enters the pay corps, he will remain a 
potential menace to the government, bond or no bond. The pay 
officer’s bond, as now required, does the government no good, and 
works an injustice against the officer concerned. Be it noted 
also, that the United States government is the only large employer 
of bonded servants in the country that requires bond premiums to 
be paid from salaries. 

Length of Service in Grade.—It will be noted, when our new 
coat is finally submitted for approval, that while the percentages 
in the various grades are taken bodily from the most prominent 
of all personnel bills heretofore submitted, the period of service 
in each of the lower grades is slightly different. This for the 
following reason: The law was passed some years ago authoriz- 
ing promotion of ensigns to the rank of lieutenants junior grade 
in three years. This is no more than just, as an officer who has 
completed his academic education and a further period of three 
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years at sea has completed his apprenticeship as an officer, and 
should be given wider scope. This promoted all line officers after 
three years’ commission. To equalize things, a law then provided 
that medical officers, who are obliged by the necessity of profes- 
sional education to enter at advanced age and higher rank, should 
also be promoted after three years. So then, to place lieutenants, 
junior grade, of the line and other corps on as good a basis as 
lieutenants, junior grade, of the medical corps, this widely known 
bill has adopted a three-year term for lieutenants, junior grade, 
of all corps. 

The great object for personnel reform, it will be acknowledged, 
is the need for younger men of command rank, with a sufficient 
regularity of promotion at the bottom to keep zeal alight. The 
great objection, Congressionally, is cost. For this reason, the 
figures of the original bill of seven years flag rank and eleven of 
command rank are unchanged. But for the purpose of keeping 
the younger men interested, it would seem that no one could 
strongly object to serving half as long as a junior lieutenant as he 
does as a lieutenant. The period of service in this grade is there- 
fore placed at four years—not so attractive as three, but not to be 
despised—and remember it is the navy we are pulling for, not 
ourselves. 

This provision breaks a precedent which has been in our favor: 
but we have a lot of precedent-breaking to do before we get our 
house in order—and it would not seem unjust. 

Retirement.—Here is the stumbling-block in our way—a rent 
in the cloth that the tailors have difficulty in patching. Our whole 
system ‘of promotion-flow must turn on elimination, and elimina- 
tion means a retired list, and a retired list is to Congress like a red 
rag is toa bull. It is nice and pleasant to contemplate that 75 per 
cent during our days of the sere and yellow leaf; and in case of 
men who have served their full time and step down at the age of 
62, this reward of long and faithful service is not too much. Con- 
gress does not think it too much, any more than we do; neither 
has Congress objection to caring in this manner for those of us 
who are physically disabled in line of duty. When men who 
voluntarily retire after a shorter period of service, or men who are 
eliminated for the health of the service at large, are under con- 
sideration, however, our good masters begin to look askance. 
Therefore, we must concede something in this line, and allow for 
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diminished remuneration for the eliminated and voluntarily 
retired. Let us therefore provide that, in the first case, no elimi- 
nated officer of the future shall receive on the retired list more 
than 75 per cent of the pay of a lieutenant commander, and no 
officer voluntarily retiring, more than two-thirds of the pay of that 
grade. The distinction is made on obvious grounds. In the first 
case, men who wish to continue service are retired for the good 
of the navy. In the second, men who could serve longer retire 
for their own convenience. This should not be unjust. Inci- 
dentally, there would seem to be no reason why elimination should 
not extend upward to rear admirals and downward to lieutenants, 
junior grade. The upper extension of the powers of the “ pluck- 
ing board” would be able to cope with lack of executive ability 
which command of one ship did not develop ; the lower extension, 
to prevent the necessity for promoting beyond the allowed per- 
centage of lieutenants—a figure inserted in these measurements 
for our new coat. 


VI. THe New Coat 1s DELIVERED 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act 
the allowed number of commissioned officers of the navy in all 
corps, exclusive of professors of mathematics, shall be 565 for 
each 10,000 of the allowed enlisted strength, and that increase and 
additions to the commissioned personnel of the navy of the United 
States in all corps shall be made in the following proportion : 


Per cent. 
ey NN MENG wih: aoihae AkaSe Cham ee eeee cee 69.33 
Officers of the medical corps.................06 15 
Officers of the pay corps..........-..0eee cence 9 
Officers of the construction corps.............. 3 
Officers of the civil engineers corps............ 1.67 
SIUOR 3) sn. <add bin Adda aN «< tke WANs 8 hn La 2 


Sec. 2. That the commissions of all officers entering the naval 
service in accordance with the provisions of this act shall be issued 
on July 1 of the year in which they are first commissioned, and 
the longevity of officers shall date from that day. 

Sec. 3. That officers of the line, the pay corps, the construction 
corps and the civil engineer corps shall be commissioned from 
members of the annual graduating class at the Naval “Academy, 
and upon graduation shall become members of these corps directly. 
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Medical officers and chaplains shall be commissioned from civil 
life. 

Sec. 4. Appointments of midshipmen to the Naval Academy 
shall be of three classes: by the President, by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and by members of Congress. The President may each — 
year appoint 20 candidates “at large,” who, upon passing the res 
quired entrance examination, shall become midshipmen. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall each year cause to be held at the 
training stations and navy yards and on board ships of the navy, 
competitive examinations which shall be open to all enlisted men 
whose age will be under 21 years on the 1st of July following, and 
shall appoint as candidates to the Naval Academy the men who 
pass highest in these examinations to the number of one appointee 
to every thousand or fraction thereof of the allowed number of 
enlisted men in the navy. The several senators, representatives, 
and delegates shall nominate candidates for appointment to the 
Naval Academy in fixed rotation according to present practice’ and 
in such numbers as are deemed by Congress to be for the best 
interests of the United States. Provided: That the total number 
of commissioned officers and midshipmen shall not be increased 
or decreased more than 5 per cent in any one year, except in case 
of war, or threatened war. 

Sec. 5. That officers entering the line from the Naval Academy 
shall be commissioned as ensigns in the navy upon first commis- 
sion, and officers entering the pay corps, the construction corps 
and the civil engineer corps from the Naval Academy shall be 
commissioned as second lieutenants in their several corps upon 
first commission. Officers of the medical corps and officers of 
the corps of chaplains shall be commissioned as first lieutenants 
upon first commission. The age limits of candidates for the Naval 
Academy appointed by the President and by members of Con- 
gress shall be from 16 to 20 years of age; and that of candidates 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy from 18 to 21 years of age. 
Officers appointed from civil life to the medical corps and the 
corps of chaplains shall be between the ages of 24 and 30, both 
inclusive, upon first commission. 

Sec. 6. The total number of officers in each corps of the navy 
shall be distributed among the various ranks in the following pro- 
portion of the total number allowed: Officers of the line, of flag 
rank, not more than 1.9 per cent; of the rank of captain, not more 
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than 7.5 per cent; of the rank of commander, not more than 9.4 
per cent ; of the rank of lieutenant commander, not more than 
24.6 per cent; of the rank of lieutenant, not more than 29 per 
cent; of the ranks of lieutenant, junior grade, and ensign, not 
more than 27.6 per cent. Officers of the staff, of the rank of 
colonel, not more than 9.4 per cent; of the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, not more than 9.4 per cent; of the rank of major, not 
more than 24.6 per cent; of the rank of captain, not more than 
29 per cent ; of the ranks of first lieutenarit and second lieutenant, 
not more than 27.6 per cent. In calculating the above proportions 
a fractional surplus in any higher grade shall be neglected in 
that grade and carried to the grade below. Officers of all corps 
of the rank of ensign or second lieutenant shall be promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, or first lieutenant at the 
expiration of three years from July 1 of the year of graduation 
from the Naval Academy. Officers shall thereafter be promoted 
on July 1 as follows: To lieutenants of the line or captain of the 
staff after four years’ service as lieutenant, junior grade, or first 
lieutenant ; to lieutenant commander of the line or major of the 
staff after eight years’ service as lieutenant or captain; to com- 
mander of the line or lieutenant colonel of the staff after seven 
years’ service as lieutenant commander or major ; to captain of the 
line or colonel of the staff after six years’ service as commander 
or lieutenant colonel ; to flag rank of the line after five years’ service 
as captain. Provided: That for 20 years after the passage of this 
act the allowed percentage in the grades lieutenant commander, 
commander, and captain may be exceeded by not more than 15 
per cent in any corps in any one year; and that the allowed per- 
centages in the upper grades shall not operate to promote any 
officer before his proper date. 

Sec. 7. That chiefs of bureaus shall hold, while actually hold- 
ing appointment and doing duty as such, the rank, pay and title 
of rear admiral, lower grade, or brigadier general, as the case may 
be. Such officers, if retired while acting as chiefs of bureaus, 
shall be entitled to the pay on the retired list to which their length 
of service and character of retirement entitle them. 

Sec. 8. That in January of each year, the Secretary of the 
Navy shall convene a board of five members, all of whom shall 
be senior to any rear admiral of the lower grade on the active list _ 
of the navy, and shall place at their disposal the service and medi- 
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cal records of all officers in the navy, between the ranks of liey- 
tenant, junior grade, and rear admiral, lower grade, of the line, 
both inclusive; and between the ranks of first lieutenant and 
colonel of the staff, both inclusive. Said board shall then, before 
the 30th day of June following, select for retirement a sufficient 
number of officers of each grade in each corps to insure that the 
promotions due on July 1, following, shall not cause the allowed 
percentage in each grade to be exceeded except as permitted in 
the provision attached to section 6 of this act. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Navy is empowered to trans- 
fer from the line to any staff corps any officer below the grade 
of commander, upon his own application, who shall pass a mental, 
moral, professional and physical examination proving him quali- 
fied for duty in the corps to which he desires admission ; and that 
such transferred officer shall take, in the corps to which he is trans- 
ferred, the relative place to which his length of service entitles him. 

Sec. 10. That retirement of officers of the navy shall be of four 
classes: 1, for age, at 62 years of age; 2, for physical disability; 
3, by elimination; 4, voluntary, of officers of command rank or 
higher. Officers on the retired list shall receive pay as follows: 
Class 1, 75 per cent of the highest sea pay of their grade and 
length of service. Class 2, if in line of duty, 75 per cent of the 
highest sea pay of their grade and length of service. Class 3, 75 
per cent of the highest sea pay of their grade and length of service; 
provided: that no officer retired by elimination shall receive more 
than 75 per cent of the sea pay of a lieutenant commander of the 
line or major of the staff of 20 years’ service. Class 4, 6634 per 
cent of the sea pay of a lieutenant commander of the line or major 
of the staff of 20 years’ service. Officers retired for physical 
disability not in line of duty shall be paid in accordance with exist- 
ing law. 

Sec. 11. That from and after the passage of this act, all war- 
rant officers of the navy who have served six years as warrant 
officers with good record, shall be commissioned chief warrant 
officer with the rank of ensign; and further, that chief warrant 
officers shall after six years’ service as chief warrant officer with 
the rank of ensign be promoted to chief warrant officer with the 
rank of lieutenant, junior grade; and chief warrant officers shall, 

_after six years’ service with the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, 
be promoted to chief warrant officer with the rank of lieutenant; 
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provided: that chief warrant officers, of whatever rank, shall not 
take precedence in line of command over any commissioned officer 
of the regular line. And further, that there are hereby established 
the grades of warrant commissary and chief warrant commissary, 
appointment to which shall be governed by the same laws which 
govern other warrant ranks. And further, that there is hereby 
established the grade of chief pay clerk, to which pay clerks who 
have served nine years as pay clerk, if serving as enlisted men 
when first appointed pay clerk, or 12 years as pay clerk, if first 
appointed pay clerk from civil life, shall be promoted. Promo- 
tion of chief pay clerks shall be governed by the same laws which 
govern promotion of other chief warrant officers, and their status 
shall be the same as that of other chief warrant officers. 

Sec. 12. That all commissioned and warrant officers of all 
corps shall receive the same pay which is provided for officers of 
like grade and length of service of all other corps. And further, 
that no part of this act shall be construed to reduce the pay and 
rank which any officer now on the active or retired lists of the navy 
now receives or holds. 

Sec. 13. That Sec. 1384, Revised Statutes, is hereby so far 
amended that no officer of the pay corps of the navy shall be 
obliged to give bond to the United States, at his own expense. 

Sec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of the above act are hereby repealed. 


VII. Tue Tattor’s BILt 1s SUBMITTED 


The tailors have now finished snipping and stitching, and on the 
whole, the coat seems to fit. We have provided that men of proper 
age shall command our ships, divisions and fleets. We have made 
the period of training for these positions of command sufficiently 
attractive to bring us good men. We have forever abolished . 
antagonism among the various corps and concentrated our inter- 
ests in the navy. We have made it impossible for one man to 
jump unduly ahead of his fellow and have abolished the absurd 
“running-mate.” Every officer now stands on his own feet and 
reaches the top through his own abilities. We get the utmost of 
valuable service from each officer, and when he has reached his 
limit, we ‘“ thank him for his services ” with an adequate and com- 
mensurate reward. We treat all men alike, and we give the 
enlisted man a better chance than he has ever before enjoyed, 
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with a provision which makes that chance increase with the size of 
the navy. We have provided methods of gradual adjustment to 
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the new system. And in calculating the cost, we find the following 
gratifying result : elimination and all, the cost of the retired list is 
considerably smaller; promotion by date and all, we find the 
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lower and middle ranks costing us less in both rank and longevity ; 
and while we keep every corps growing, we do it with the same 
number of men we now graduate into the line and periodically add 
to the staff corps from other sources. Man for man, officer for 
officer, our new coat costs less than the old, and the size of the 
navy determines absolutely the cost of the personnel—so absolutely 
that it can be figured years in advance if desired. These tailors 
are reasonable. [et us pay the bill and don the coat, by all means. 


° HOW IT WORKS OUT ANNUALLY 
On a basis of 3000 commissioned officers : 
Classes Per class 
PUA ASIORE goods 25 40.8% 000-3 39 ” 5-6 
Captains (all corps)...... 243 5 48 
Commanders (all corps)... 288 6 48 
Lt. Comdrs. (all corps)... 732 7 105 
Lieutenants (all corps).... 870 8 109 
Lieut. j. g. (all corps)..... 472 4 118 
Ensigns (all corps)....... 356 3 118 
3000 


Number of new commissions each year, 118, or 3.9333 per cent. 

Natural shrinkage by death, resignation, etc., 3 per cent. 

Number to be eliminated each year, all corps, including voluntary retire- 
ments, approximately 1 per cent or 30 a year. 

Annual new commissions as follows: 


Ne in ap seh Maan a8 cikial ei’, MianaG rs abe ives ERTS 86 
PURE CONN 6g Seas cececn sace aces oae oa Etee> cone te 17 
SEE PEL ETE PPE TLER PECL RETOOL LA eee 9 
ONES 3 EEA AER POG BS ESS SFE 3 
EAE OE ne ae eT eC ee ee eee 2 
LCrtURAUD 5. Sits ica s ac gntaamisie ¢ bea ciiaiees peal bt I 

118 
To be commissioned from civil life................... 19 
To be graduates of Naval Academy.................4. 909 

118 


At usual rate of graduates per class, 65 per cent, each entering class at 
Naval Academy to consist of 142 members, appointed as follows: 
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LOYALTY 


Motto: “Do the duty that lies nearest thee.” —CartyLe 


By CapTaiIn Geo. R. Ciark, U. S. Navy 





Lee said, “‘ Duty’ is the sublimest word in the English lan- 
guage.” This truth cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
officers and men who now compose our navy. It should be the 
text of addresses, the note struck in season and out of season, the 
thread running through all writings, the base of all instruction. 
In our early years the idea of duty does not appeal with the force 
acquired by experience, for youth is slow to accept the sacrifice 
it so often involves, loath to agree to the suppression of self, re- 
luctant to acknowledge another’s authority without question. 
Then we do not see why our men, just when we are preparing to 
excel our neighbor, should be diverted to any other duty, even for 
the purpose of benefiting the men or. the service. Service is not 
then spelled with a capital S. That comes later, along with that 
other truth that there are no little duties. The passing years teach 
us that seemingly little duties are always big with possibilities, 
with what they lead to, with the part they invariably play in the 
formation of character. Duty, we learn, does not admit of degrees 
of comparison. It is absolute. 

The average age of the enlisted men who went on the battleship 
cruise around the world was twenty-three. Seventy per cent of 
the line officers of the navy are under thirty years of age. Ours is 
a young navy with not only the many virtues but some of the faults 
of youth. Among the latter must be included proneness to empha- 
size the individual at the expense of the group; to overlook the 
fact that, unless the parts—the units—be subordinated as well as 
coordinated, that which should be the prize sought, the success of 
the organized whole, will be lost. In our prope. and commendable 
eagerness to excel with the particular gun, ship, division, or squad- 
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ron, there is a danger of forgetting that this ambition, to obtain 
its best effect, must have as an ultimate aim the efficiency, not of 
the unit but of the whole; not of the ship but of the fleet. This 
spirit, this broader outlook, should be the spirit of the service 
guiding every wearer of the uniform in all that he does, from the 
latest recruit to the commander-in-chief. Brilliant as were the 
exploits of Hull and Decatur they were far outweighed in im- 
portance and far-reaching effects by those of Perry and Mac- 
donough, Single ship actions alone can never succeed in gaining 
that command of the sea without which no victory can be com- 
plete, no peace be secure. 

If Landais had been impressed with this idea, and been animated 
by an ambition for the fleet the task of John Paul Jones off Flam- 
borough Head would have been easier, his exploit less costly. The 
only incident that marred the Battle of Lake Erie and the glory 
that followed it was the failure of Elliott to throw his whole 
energy to the support of Perry, a failure that nearly lost the battle. 
Napoleon’s success in his early campaigns was due in great meas- 
ure to the loyalty of his marshals, to their untiring devotion to the 
one idea, the grand strategy of the army, not the restricted move- 
ments of the division or corps, and it was not until Grouchy failed 
him that his downfall occurred, and Waterloo became a synonym 
for defeat. If the gallant Custer had confined his movement toa 
reconnoissance, as ordered, the expedition against Sitting Bull 
would not have ended in disaster for Custer the junior but in a 
victory for Terry the senior, and for the service. This same 
battle furnished the spectacle of a mistake within a mistake when 
Reno neglected to render prompt aid to his doomed leader. Rear 
Admiral Mann brought disgrace upon himself and grave danger 
to Jervis, when, disregarding his orders, he abandoned the latter 
in Corsica and sailed with his division for England. Bruce in his 
“ Life of Lee,” referring to the defeat of the Southern Army at 
Gettysburg, asserts that the most distressing feature after all was 
that it revealed Lee’s entire lack of a lieutenant upon whom he 
could rely for the prompt and skilful execution of his plans. 

History shows that a great majority of the important defeats 
were due to failure on the part of some one to measure up to the 
standard that forbids self-glorification, and demands devotion 
and loyalty to the service, singleness of purpose, forgetfulness of 
self. 
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A few years ago an article in the PRocEEpINGs related the 
story of a remarkable rescue at sea—a rescue due to the persist- 
ence with which the sergeant of the guard reported a cry for help. 
His report was ignored at first as absurd, an idea due to the condi- 
tions of place and weather, but was finally heeded and the search 
that followed resulted in the rescue of a man from a drifting spar. 
The sergeant’s strict and thorough performance of duty in the 
face of discouragement, at a time, when, if ever, laxity might have 
been forgiven, was the result of early training that exacted un fail- 
ing attention during sixty minutes of the hour and faithful obedi- 
ence of orders under all circumstances. 

It would help if we could always have before us Earl St. Vin- 
cent’s maxim, “ The whole of discipline is contained in the one 
word ‘ Obedience,’ ” that word to mean not only a carrying out of 
orders but loyalty to the spirit of authority, a ready and hearty 
compliance with the wishes of the senior, energy in “ forwarding 
the general object to which the officer’s particular command is 
contributing.” It was Napoleon’s belief that the soul of an army 
is an honest attachment of all its parts to their leader. A remem- 
brance of this maxim as well as that of St. Vincent would check 
the loose talk and harsh criticism sometimes indulged in by officers, 
talk that is sure to be regretted in later years when they will be 
more inclined to obey the injunction of King Henry VI to 


“Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 
That no dissension hinder government.” 
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THE SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF THOSE NOW IN SERVICE AND 
OF THEIR PREDECESSORS OF THE SAME NAME 


1776-1915 
By Ropert W. NEESER 





IDAHO 


IpAHO.—One of the United States in the Northwest, acquired in the 
Louisiana Purchase, and admitted to the Union in 1890. 

The new super-dreadnought /daho is the 42d battleship to be 
constructed for the United States Navy. This was made possible 
last year by the sale to Greece, of the old battleships /daho and 
Mississippi, the receipts from which are being used to defray the 
cost of the present ship. 

The contract for the ship was awarded to the New York Ship- 
building Company, of Camden, N. J., which presented a bid for 
$7,250,000. The principal features and dimensions of the Jdaho 
are: displacement, 32,000 tons ; length, 624 feet ; breadth, 97 feet 
4% inches: draft, 30 feet. Her armament is to consist of twelve 
14-inch 5, L. R.’s, twenty-two 5-inch R. F.’s, and four submerged 
torpedo tubes. She is to be heavily armored, and is to have 
turbines capable of driving her at a speed of 21 knots. She is also 
to have oil-burning boilers. 


Her predecessor, the battleship /daho, was the second ship to 
bear the name. She was authorized by Congress on March 3, 
1903, and was launched on December 9, 1905. She was a battleship 
of 13,000 tons displacement and was built by contract at the yard 
of William Cramp & Sons, in Philadelphia, Pa. Her dimensions 
were: length, 375 feet; breadth, 77 feet; draft, 24 feet 8 inches. 
She was a twin screw vessel with vertical triple-expansion engines 
of 10,000 H. P. for which steam was supplied by eight Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers, and with these she achieved a speed, on trial, 
of 17.12 knots. 
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Her main battery, in 1908, consisted of four 12-inch B. L. R.’s, 
eight 8-inch B. L. R.’s, and eight 7-inch B. L. R.’s, while in her 
secondary battery there were twelve 3-inch R.F.’s, six 3-pounders, 
two I-pounders, and two 3-inch field guns. She had, also, two 
21-inch submerged torpedo tubes. Her armor comprised a water- 
line belt 9 inches in thickness and a 3-inch protective deck, while 
on her 12-inch turrets she had 8 inches of steel, over barbettes of 
10 inches of metal. Her contract price was $2,999,500, and her 
complement included 34 officers and 749 men. 

On April 1, 1908, the /daho went into commission at the League 
Island navy yard, under the command of Captain Samuel W. B. 
Diehl. Two weeks later she sailed on her “ shaking down ”’ cruise, 
returning in time to transport a marine detachment to the Canal 
Zone in June, after which she held her final acceptance trials. On 
November 1, 1908, Captain James M. Helm relieved Captain Diehl 
in command, but it was not until February 9, 1900, that the /daho 
again left her home yard, when she joined the Atlantic fleet for 
the review held by the President at Hampton Roads on February 
22, 1909, previous to joining the special service squadron. On 
May 6, 1909, the ship returned to Philadelphia for repairs, but she 
was able to complete these in time to rejoin the Atlantic fleet in 
its summer maneuvers and exercises which preceded the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in the Hudson River. 

Under Captain Herbert O. Dunn, who took command of the 
Idaho on October 16, 1909, the ship continued in the second 
division of the Atlantic fleet, except during the months of May 
and June, 1911, when she made a cruise in the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of visiting various cities of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. On November 3, 1911, she returned from this cruise to the 
Philadelphia navy yard. Then, on November 11, 1911, Captain 
William L. Howard assumed command. On December 16, the 
Idaho began her next cruise with the Atlantic fleet, to which she 
remained assigned until she was placed in reserve at Philadelphia 
on October 27, 1913. The only incidents worthy of mention in 
those two years, are her visit to the Panama Canal in February, 
1913, her service in Mexican waters during April, May, and 
June, 1913, for the protection of American interests, and her 
winning of the Battle Efficiency Trophy for the year 1912-13. 
Commander John F. Hines then relieved Captain Howard in 
command. 
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On March 16, 1914, the /daho again went into full commission. 
Shortly after, she was ordered to the Mediterranean with the mid- 
shipmen’s practice squadron, and while in those waters she was 
sold, a few months later, to Greece. 


The first Jdaho was a wooden screw sloop of the first rate. She 
was built by contract by H. Steers & Company of Brooklyn, for 
$550,000 and launched on October 8, 1864. She was a twin screw 
vessel of 3241 tons displacement, with the following dimensions : 
length, 298 feet ; breadth, 44 feet 6 inches ; depth of hold, 22 feet ; 
draft, 16 feet. Her armament in October, 1867, included six 32- 
pounders and one 30-pounder Parrott rifle. Her designed speed 
was 15 knots, but on her trial trip she barely covered 9 miles an 
hour. 

On first going into commission, under Captain John L. Worden 
(April 2, 1866), the Jdaho made only a short trial trip, from May | 
19 to 25, after which she returned to the Brooklyn navy yard and 
was placed in ordinary. This was her only cruise under steam. 
In October, 1867, when she was again put in service for duty with 
the Asiatic squadron, under the command of Acting Volunteer 
Lieut. Commander E. Hooker, her engines had been removed. 
The Jdaho was now merely a sailing vessel, and under sail alone 
she proceeded to Nagasaki, Japan, where she was converted into 
a storeship. On July 6, 1869, Commander B. B. Taylor took 
command of the ship, and, in his charge, the /daho, in September, 
1869, started from Hong Kong for San Francisco. But during 
the passage, which was made under sail, she was overtaken by a 
severe typhoon and made such heavy weather, that she was forced 
to seek port, and finally found refuge in the harbor of Yokohama. 
She never got any further. So much had already been spent on 
her in repairs ($147,504.78 from April 1, 1866 to October 27, 
1867) that the now unseaworthy wreck was not considered worthy 
of further expenditures. She was, therefore, ordered to remain 
at Yokohama as permanent storeship for the Asiatic fleet, where 
she did duty until July 25, 1872, when she was towed by the Yantic 
to Yokosuka, Japan, for similar duty. During this period her com- 
manders were: Lieut. Commander H. E. Mullan (February 4, 
1870), Lieut. Commander J. C. Watson (May 22, 1871), Lieut. 
Commander R. R. Wallace (October 1, 1871), Lieut. Commander 
T. Nelson (April 22, 1873), Lieutenant H. E. Nichols (1874), and 
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Lieutenant J. Marthon (1874). In 1874, the Jdaho was sold, in 
the East Indies, for $18,642.05. 


CALIFORNIA 


CaALirorNniA.—One of the United States on the Pacific coast, said to be 
named after an imaginary island abounding in gold, described in a Spanish 
romance published in 1510. The territory was settled by Spanish mission- 
aries in the 17th century, and formed part of Mexico, until conquered by 
Hy the United States in 1846-47. In 1848 gold was discovered. ‘lwo years later 
i California was admitted to the Union. 

The new battleship California, authorized by the act of Congress 

approved June 30, 1914, is a super-dreadnought of 32,000 tons 
displacement, carrying twelve 14-inch B, L. R.’s, twenty-two 5- 
inch R. F.’s, and four submerged torpedo tubes. She will have 
the following dimensions: length, 624 feet, breadth, 97 feet 4% 
inches ; draft, 30 feet. She is to be heavily armored, and is to be 
propelled by turbines, and fitted with oil-burning boilers of the 
water-tube type. Her speed is to be 21 knots. 
a As soon as the Arizona, now under construction at the New 
a York navy yard, is launched, the keel of the California will be 
laid on the same ways, the yard having presented an estimate for 
her construction for $7,155,300. 
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The armored cruiser San Diego, which, until recently, was 
| He known as the California, was the second ship in our navy to bear 
| + the name of that state. She is a ship of the first rate, of 13,680 
iG tons, and was built at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., 
nig. under authority of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899. 

: She is a twin screw steel vessel, and of the following dimensions: 

i length, 502 feet ; breadth, 69 feet 61% inches; draft, 24 feet 1 inch. 

19 Her engines are of the vertical 4-cylinder triple expansion type, 

HG and she has 16 Babcock and Wilcox boilers. Her speed is 22.20 

1 i knots. | 

ite When placed in commission, her armament consisted of four 

8-inch B. L. R.’s, fourteen 6-inch R. F.’s, eighteen 3-inch R. F.’s, 

twelve 3-pounders, two I-pounders, two 3-inch field pieces, two 

.30-cal. automatics, and two 18-inch submerged torpedo tubes. 

For defence she was given a 6-inch water-line belt of steel, and 

a 4-inch protective deck, while on her turrets and barbettes there 

are 6-inch steel plates. Her contract price was $3,800,000, and 
her complement includes 41 officers and 791 men. 
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On August 1, 1907, the California was placed in commission at 
the Mare Island navy yard. Her first commanding officer was 
Captain Thomas S. Phelps. On October 12, 1907, Lieut. Com- 
mander Newton A. McCully temporarily assumed command, until 
the arrival of Captain V. L. Coffman (November 18, 1907) under 
whom the ship made her first cruise. Sailing from Puget Sound, 
Wash., on December 4, 1907, the California joined the second 
division of the Pacific fleet, visiting various ports for exhibition 
purposes, and participating in the usual fleet exercises until August, 
1908, when she accompanied the armored cruiser squadron on a 
cruise across the Pacific to Samoa, and then along the western 
coast of South America. 

Returning to San. Francisco on September 1, 1909, Captain 
Cottman was relieved by Captain Henry T. Mayo (September 3, 
1909). The Califormia then was assigned to the first division of 
the Pacific fleet. On January 16, 1911, Captain Charles H. Har- 


_low succeeded Captain Mayo in command of the ship, and he in 


turn was succeeded by Captain Charles M. Fahs (April 18, 1912), 
Captain Alexander S. Halstead, and Captain Newton A. McCully 
(August 21, 1913), under whom the ship made two cruises in 
1913 and 1914, for the purpose of “ observing conditions ” along 
the western coast of Mexico. In the summer of 1914, the name 
of the California was changed to San Diego, in order that the 
name of the state might be assigned to one of the new dread- 
noughts recently authorized by Congress. 


The first Califormia was a wooden screw sloop built by the 
government at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard in 1863. She 
was a second rate ship of 3,953 tons displacement, and 313 feet 
6 inches long, 46 feet wide, and 17 feet 134 inches draft. She had 
two horizontal back-action engines, of 29 inches stroke, and four 
main and two superheating boilers. Her bunker capacity was 693 
tons. In August, 1870, her battery consisted of one 60-pounder 
Dahlgren rifle, two 100-pounder riflles, eighteen 9-inch smooth- 
bores, two bronze 20-pounders, one rifled howitzer, and five 12- 
pounder smoothbores. Her original cost of construction was 
$1,223,246.97. 

When first authorized the ship was borne on the navy register 
as the Minnetonka, but on May 15, 1869, her name was changed 
to California. She made only two cruises. Her first was under 
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Captain J. M. B. Clitz (December 12, 1870), when she sailed from 
New York on March 13, 1871, and proceeded around Cape Horn 
to become the flagship of Rear Admiral John A. Winslow on the 
Pacific Station. Arriving at San Francisco, Cal., on July 30, 1871, 
she spent several months refitting at the navy yard, after which she 
sailed, on December 1, 1871, for the Hawaiian Islands and South 
America, returning in November of the year following, when 
Admiral Winslow was detached from the fleet. On November 
27, 1872, Commander J. C. P. De Krafft relieved Captain Clitz in 
command, and on December 30, the California left on her second 
and last cruise as the flagship of Rear Admiral A. M. Pennock. 
Returning from this cruise on June 25, 1873, the ship was placed 
in ordinary on July 3, and remained in this condition until she was 
sold for $23,650 in May, 1875. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Misstsstpr1.—One of the United States on the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
visited by De Soto in 1540 and settled by the French in 1716 at Natchez. 
Ceded by France to Great Britain in 1763, it was ceded by her in turn to 
the United States in 1783, excepting a small part which was acquired later, 
in 1811, It was admitted to the Union in 1817. The state received its name 
from the river which forms its western boundary. This river, the “ Great 
River” (from the Indian, Miche Sepe), is the principal river of North 
America, and, in connection with its largest tributary, the Missouri, the 
longest river in the world, except perhaps the Nile. 


The Mississippi is the second dreadnought authorized by Con- 


gress in 1914, and is to be constructed at the yards of the Newport gg 


News Shipbuilding Company from the same plans as the /daho 
and the California. Like her sister ships, the Mississippi will have 
a displacement of 32,000 tons, a length over all of 624 feet, an 
extreme breadth of 97 feet 414 inches, a draft of 30 feet, anda 
speed of 21 knots. She is to be heavily armored, and is to be 
fitted with oil-burning boilers of the water-tube type. Her main 
battery is to consist of twelve 14-inch B. L. R.’s, and four sub- 
merged torpedo tubes; her torpedo defence battery, will include _ 
twenty-two 5-inch R.F.’s. The Newport News Shipbuilding — 
Company was awarded the contract for the Mississippi on a bid, — 
as per the Navy Department’s specifications, of $7,195,000.00. 


The battleship Mississippi, which was sold to Greece last sum- 
mer, was the second ship to bear the name. She was, however, 
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only the first ship named after the state of Mississippi, as the old 
side-wheel steamer Mississippi, of Civil War fame, bore the name 
of Great River. The Mississippi was authorized by act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1903. She was a sister ship of the 
battleship /daho authorized by the same act, and was, like her, a 
small edition of the Louisiana and Connecticut classes, the differ- 
ence being that she was of 3,000 tons less displacement and of one 
knot less speed, that her armor was lighter, and that her broadside 
secondary battery was weaker by the omission of four 7-inch 
rifles. 

She was a steel armored ship of 13,000 tons displacement, and 
was launched at the Cramp shipyard at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
September 30, 1905. Her dimensions were: length, 375 feet; 
breadth, 77 feet ; draft, 24 feet 8 inches. For water-line protection 
she had a 9-inch armor belt, in addition to which she had a protec- 
tive deck of 3 inches of steel. On her turrets she had 12-inch 
and 61-inch steel plates. 

Like the Louisiana, her main battery was grouped ; the 12-inch 
__and 8-inch B. L. R.’s being mounted in pairs in turrets, while the 
7-inch: rifles were placed in broadside. Her secondary battery 
consisted of twelve 3-inch R. F.’s, six 3-pounders, two I-pounders, 
_ two 3-inch field pieces, and six .30-cal. automatics. She had also 
_ two 21-inch submerged torpedo tubes. She was fitted with verti- 
tal triple expansion engines, of 13607 H. P., and with Babcock 
~ and Wilcox boilers. Her speed was 17.11 knots; her complement 
@ comprised 34 officers and 749 men; her contract price was $2,999,- 
_ §00. 

__. After going into commission at the Philadelphia navy yard, on 
_ February 1, 1908, the Mississippi proceeded on her “ shaking 
_ down” cruise under Captain John Fremont. Returning in Sep- 
tember, she remained at the yard, undergoing repairs, until Febru- 
ary 22, 1909, when she participated in the review by the President 
of the returning battleship fleet. After this the Mississippi was 
attached to the special service squadron for two months. In 
' May, 1909, she proceeded up the Mississippi River for exhibition 
_ purposes, after which she was ordered to the Atlantic fleet. 

_ On November 7, 1909, the ship returned to the Philadelphia 
mavy yard, and on December 19, 1909, Captain Fremont was 
relieved by Lieut. Commander Sumner E. W. Kittelle, who in 
turn turned the command of the ship over to Captain William F. 
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Fullam (December 30, 1909). Sailing from Philadelphia on 
January 5, 1910, the Mississippi cruised with the Atlantic fleet 
until November 8, 1911. Under Captain William J. Maxwell 
(November 10, 1911), she left Hampton Roads, Va., on Novem- 
ber 12, 1911, contjnuing on the same service, except during May, 
1912, when she was engaged in transporting an expeditionary 
force of marines to Cuba for the protection of American interests. 

Under Lieut. Commander Walter G. Roper, the Mississippi 
went into first reserve on August I, 1912, at the Philadelphia navy 
yard, for the purpose of undergoing repairs. In January, 1914, 
the ship again put to sea, in command of Lieut. Commander 
Henry C. Mustin, and proceeded to Pensacola, Fla., where she 
became the aeronautic station ship of the navy, which duty she 
performed without interruption—except from April 24 to June 12, 
when she was at Vera Cruz, Mexico—until her sale to the Grecian 
Government on July 8, 1914. 


The first Mississippi was a side-wheel steam frigate built by 
the government at the Philadelphia navy yard -in 1839. She wasa 
ship of the second rate, and consequently named for the river 
Mississippi, in accordance with the act of Congress of March 3, 
1819, which prescribed the mode of naming all ships of the United 
States Navy 

The Mississippi, and her sister ship, the Missouri, were splendid 
steamers, the equal of any in the world, and the pride of the 
country. They were built under the personal supervision of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who has so often been referred to 
as the “ father of the steam navy.” They were laid down in 1839, 
and completed two years later, the Mississippi at Philadelphia 
and the Missouri at New York. 

The former proved to be a most useful vessel. She made six 
cruises in all, circled the globe twice, and was finally burnt to 
prevent capture in the river whose name she bore. She was a 
wooden barque-rigged vessel of 3220 tons displacement. Her 
dimensions were: tonnage (old measurement), 1692 tons ; length, 
220 feet ; breadth, 40 feet ; depth of hold, 23 feet 6 inches; draft, 
19 feet. Her engines were of the side-lever type, with a stroke of 
7 feet, and a maximum H. P. of 650, while her four boilers were 
of the double-return ascending-flue variety. Both were built at 
the Iron Works of Merrick & Towne, Philadelphia, Pa. The cost 
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of construction of the ship’s hull was $238,963.00; that of her 
machinery, $243,571.00. Her crew numbered 268 men. 

The armament of the Mississippi was changed three times. In 
October, 1845, she carried two 10-inch Paixhans on pivots, and 
eight 8-inch Paixhan guns mounted in broadside. In October, 
1857, her battery was changed to one 10-inch smoothbore and ten 
8-inch smoothbores. This, on the outbreak of the Civil War 
(May 27, 1861) was increased by the addition of one light 12- 
pounder, while in the year following (November 21, 1862) the 
broadside battery was increased by the addition of nine 8-inch 
smoothbores of 63 cwt. 

The Mississippi was fitted out at the Philadelphia navy yard, 
and was placed in commission on December 22, 1841, by Captain 
William D. Salter. On February 20, 1842, she went to sea on her 
maiden cruise and was attached to the home squadron on the 
eastern coast of the United States. But it was soon discovered 
the ship was unsuited for this service. Her engines consumed so 
much fuel that the cost of keeping her in commission was 
enormous, and she ran out of supplies so rapidly that no one 
dared send her on any distant mission. In fact such was the 
alarm of the Navy Department, that Secretary Upshur declared 
that the \/ississippi “ would be useful in time of war only as a 
guard to our coast and harbors, and as an auxiliary to our fleets ; 
but she cannot be relied on as a cruiser, and she is entirely. too 
expensive for service in time of peace.” The ship was in conse- 
quence ordered back to port, and on November 21, 1842, placed 
out of commission at the Philadelphia navy yard. 

For over two years the Mississippi remained in ordinary. Then 
on June 27, 1845, she was again put into active service under 
command of Captain Andrew Fitzhugh, and on August 6th, she 
left her moorings, flying the broad pennant of Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry as flagship of the West India squadron. The outbreak of 
the Mexican War saw the ship in Commodore Conner’s home 
squadron, and as part of this force she took an active part in the 
naval operations on the eastern coast of Mexico. Owing to her 
great draft, the Mississippi was unable to participate in the in- 
shore expeditions, but she nevertheless accompanied the smaller 
vessels and covered their work with her powerful broadside bat- 
tery. This was the service she performed in the expeditions 
against Alvarado, in August and October, 1846, and again at 
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Frontera and Tobasco in October, at Tampico in November, and 
Laguna de los Terminos in December of that year. 

On October 9, 1846, Captain Henry A. Adams relieved Captain 
Fitzhugh in command of the Mississippi, which continued as the 
flagship of Commodore Perry, who flew a vice commodore’s red 
pennant in Mexican waters until he succeeded Commodore Conner 
as commander-in-chief of the fleet in the Gulf on March 21, 1847, 

Through the winter months the wearisome blockade of the 
Mexican coast was maintained. But the Mississippi escaped part 
of that tedious duty by having to return to the United States for 
repairs (on or about December 29, 1846). Her stay in home 
waters, however, was not protracted any longer than absolutely 
necessary, and on March 6, 1847, she again put to sea from 
Norfolk, Va., under Captain Isaac Mayo, and arrived on the 
coast of the angry “ Northers ” on March 20. 

A few weeks before Commodore Perry’s return to Mexican 
waters, the investment of Vera Cruz was begun by Commodore 
Conner and General Scott. This work Commodore Perry actively 
prosecuted on assuming command of the fleet (March 21, 1847). 
A naval battery of three 8-inch Paixhans and three long 32- 
pounders was landed and opened the city on March 25. This 
battery was, for a time, in charge of Captain Mayo, and rendered 
efficient service during the bombardment which finally compelled 
the capitulation of the city. 

As the fall of Vera Cruz completely established the command 
of our naval forces on Mexico’s gulf coast, the fleet thenceforth 
had only the regular blockade routine to attend to. The .Wissis- 
sippi's active participation in hostilities therefore ceased, and the 
only incidents of her service during the continuation of the war 
to mention are, therefore, that on July 11, 1847, Lieutenant 
Sydney S. Lee assumed temporary command of the ship until 
relieved by Captain Alexander S. Mackenzie (September 25, 
1847) at Pensacola, whence the ship sailed on October 17 for 
Norfolk, Va., where she was placed in ordinary on March 12, 
1848. 

Apparently the Mississippi established a reputation as a sea- 
going vessel during the Mexican War, for, in 1849, 1850, and 1851, 
we find her cruising in the Mediterranean under Captain J. C. 
Long (May 31, 1849), and performing duties customary on the 
foreign stations of that period. 
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In 1852, on her return to the United States, she paid a visit to 
the British coast provinces in the interests of the American fish- 
eries, and then completed the preparations for her historic cruise 
to the East Indies for which her commander, Captain William 
J. McCluney (May 11, 1852), had already received his orders. 

On November 24, 1852, the Mississippi, Commander Sydney S. 
Lee, flying the broad pennant of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
got under way in Hampton Roads for the Far East. On the out- 
ward passage Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and 


‘Singapore were visited for supplies, and on April 7, 1853, Hong 


Kong was reached. Here the commodore found the Susquehanna, 
Plymouth, Saratoga, and Supply awaiting him, and shortly after 
the remaning vessels of the squadron arrived at the rendezvous. 
Here the final preparations were completed. A tract of land was 
purchased on Peel Island for a coaling depot and the friendship 
of the natives of Napa, on Great-Lucho Island, was cultivated so 
that that harbor might be used as a port of refuge. 

On the morning of July 2, the squadron, consisting of the 
steamers Mississippi and Susquehanna and the sloops-of-war 
Saratoga and Plymouth, set sail for the bay of Yedo, 1000 miles 
ENE. of Napa. Six days later the ships approached the harbor, 
their decks cleared for action, their crews at quarters, and every 
gun double-shotted, and thus prepared, came to anchor off the 
town of Uraga, 27 miles from the capital. But there was no 
hostile sign shown by the Japanese. The natives were too much 
impressed with the Mississippi and the wonder of her funnels 
spouting smoke to make her big wheels move. This was a most 
auspicious beginning, and, once negotiations begun, nothing 
occurred to interrupt their favorable progress, except the usual 
Eastern policy of procrastination. But this Commander Perry 
understood perfectly, and, most diplomatically, anticipated. After 
presenting the President’s letter and obtaining an Imperial receipt 
therefor, he sailed, after nine days (July 17), with the squadron 
to Napa, to refit. 

In the fall of the year following, France and Russia attempted 
to open negotiations with the Emperor of Japan. This aroused 
Perry’s suspicions, and, fearing interference with his plans, he 
decided on instant action. In January, 1854, all the vessels of 
the squadron that could be spared from the Chinese coast were 
assembled at Napa. On February 13 the entire force anchored at 
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the “ American Anchorage,” ten miles above Uraga. The Japanese 
immediately received the Americans in a most friendly manner, 
Yokohama was finally agreed upon as the place for carrying on 
the negotiations, and here the preliminaries were begun early in 
March. On March 31, the treaty that opened up Japan to Western 
progress was signed, and the American fleet, at its anchorage in 
“ Mississippi Bay,” displayed the Japanese flag—the first time 
this emblem ever floated trom the masthead of foreign ships of 
war. 


After this successful conclusion of Perry's diplomatic mission, ° 


the Mississippi returned home by way of the west coast of South 
America and reached New York on April 22. On the next day the 
commodore, who had returned to the United States in another 
ship, visited his flagship. As he left her to go ashore, his broad 
pennant was hauled down, and Perry thus formally terminated 
his connection with the East India squadron. 

Owing to the disturbed conditions in China in 1857, it became 
necessary in that year to increase the force of our squadron in those 
waters. Accordingly the Mississippi was placed in commission for 
this service, and, on August 19, 1857, sailed on her second cruise 
to the Far East under Captain William C. Nicholson, to join the 
naval forces under Flag Officer Josiah Tattnall in those waters. 
Her presence had a most salutary effect. The intercourse of our 
officers with the authorities and inhabitants was most friendly 
and there occurred no instance of molestation to American citizens 
in China, and but a single one in Japan. In February, 1859, the 
Mississippi made a short visit to that country, but returned again 
to Shanghai, where she was, most fortunately, in August, 1859, 
during the disturbances among the native population growing out 
of the alleged kidnapping of coolies for a French merchant 
vessel. The American consul called upon Captain Nicholson for 
assistance, and the latter promptly moored his ship before the 
town, and landed a portion of her crew. But quiet was soon 
restored and no collision occurred. Shortly after this the Wissis- 
sippi was recalled home, and these orders she immediately com- 
plied with, arriving at Boston, Mass., in 1860, where she was 
placed in ordinary. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War, the Mississippi was one of 
the few vessels of war in home waters immediately available for 
active service. In consequence she was promptly placed in com- 
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mission and sailed on May 27, 1861, under Captain Thomas O. 
Selfridge for the Gulf of Mexico where she became the flagship of 
Flag Officer William Mervine, commanding the squadron on that 
station. First off Key West, in June, and later off Mobile Bay, 
in August the Mississippi cruised to maintain the blockade. But 
she made only two prizes, the schooner Forest King, which she 
captured on June 13, and the bark Empress, which was brought to 
on November 26. Later Captain Selfridge was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the mouth of the Mississippi River, and here she arrived 
in time:to participate in the quasi-engagement with the Con- 
federate ram Manassas, an incident of the war known as “ Pope’s 
Run,” from the name of the Federal commander, which did much 
to spread the terrors of the rebel ironclad fleet. 

The dreary monotony of blockading without any fighting con- 
tinued all through Flag Officer Mervine’s command of the Gulf 
squadron. But with the arrival of Flag Officer David G. Farragut 
off Ship Island in February, 1862, there began immediate prepara- 
tions for active service. On March 10, 1862, Captain Melancthon 
Smith was ordered to relieve Captain Selfridge in command of the 
Mississippi. Then the real work commenced. The shallow waters 
of the Southwest Pass blocked the way. But with a will every man 
went at the work, and finally on April 8, Farragut had the satis- 
faction of being able to report that the ship had worked her way 
through the mud on the bar and that his entire force (with the 
exception of the 44-gun frigate Colorado) was ready to take part 
in the forthcoming battle of New Orleans. 

About midnight on April 23 came the signal for which all had 
been waiting. The Mississippi's position in the line was directly 
astern of the Pensacola, in the first division under Captain Theo- 
dorus Bailey, while Farragut, in the Hartford, led the second 
division. As soon as the leading ships drew abreast of the forts, 
the enemy opened with every gun that could bear. The Pensacola 
stopped her engines and discharged both her broadsides. It 
seemed as if she could not resist the temptation of testing the 
power of her heavy battery. And the Mississippi, which followed 
in her wake, likewise had to stop and engage the enemy’s works. 

Then, out of the darkness and confusion, appeared a “ queer- 
looking customer.’ It was the ram Manassas, coming down- 
stream under a full head of steam to crush the wooden craft that 
her iron stem had already once before scattered in flight. The 
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Mississippi's helm was immediately put hard over, but not soon 
enough to evade her mobile antagonist. Abaft the port paddle- 
wheel-box the ram’s prow struck. The ship trembled and listed, 
then slowly righted herself. But the impact, fortunately, had 
been only a glancing one. The solid construction of the ship had 
been her salvation. 

This danger past, Captain Smith continued his engagement with 
the forts. Grape and five-second shell were fired from alternate 
guns. And in return the ship received some damage, but it was 
trifling—two killed and six wounded—considering the noise, the 
flashes of the mortars in flight, and the heavy guns of the forts. 

By this time dawn was breaking. The Union fleet had run past 
the forts successfully and was assembled off the quarantine station. 
Suddenly the Manassas was sighted coming up astern in an effort 
to attack the ships a second time. ‘ Run down the ram ” was the 
hail received by Captain Smith from the flagship. But the order 
had already been anticipated. Quickly the Mississippi was turned 
in the narrow stream. ‘Then the 650 H. P. of her engines was 
brought into play and drove her 1692-ton mass towards the per- 
sistent ram. But Captain Warley of the Manassas saw his danger. 
Yet he had but one other alternative: to run his ship aground. 
But this was preferable to being run down by the heavy Union 
ship, and, as the Mississippi rushed down upon him, he dodged 
the blow and drove the nose of his small craft deep into the river 
bank. Two broadsides from the Mississippi's 8-inch Paixhans 
completed the wreck. 

For nearly a year the Mississippi remained off New Orleans 
as guardship, because she was thought to be of too heavy draft to 
proceed up the river with the other ships when Farragut made his 
first run past Vicksburg in the summer of 1862. 

In the spring of 1863, however, the batteries of Port Hudson 
presented a far more serious undertaking. This Farragut fully 
appreciated. But, at the same time, he also realized the necessity 
of getting his fleet above that city in order to cooperate with 
General Grant’s army and thus shut off Vicksburg from all 
supplies on the river side. For this purpose, every available ship 
was needed, and the Mississippi was called upon with the rest when 
the moment for action came. On March 14, 1863, Captain Smith 
came to anchor off Profit’s Island, seven miles below Port Hudson 
where the Confederates had mounted 19 of their heaviest guns 
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on the high bluffs that commanded the sharp bend of the river at 
that point. About 10 o'clock that night the ships got under way, 
each large vessel (except the Mississippi) having a gunboat made 
fast to her port side to assist her in case she should become dis- 
abled in running past the batteries. The Mississippi had to make 
the passage without a consort on account of her being a side- 
wheeler. 

The Hartford, attended by the Albatross, led the attack and 
opened upon the water batteries with double-shotted broadsides. 
The Confederates were completely taken by surprise. In fact, the 
flagship was already past the first of the enemy’s works, before 
the signal rocket was thrown up. Then the whole crest of the 
bluff broke into flashes. Piles of cord-wood soaked with pitch 
were lighted on the shore opposite the batteries in order to out- 
line the ships to the Confederate gunners. The air became heavy 
and misty, and a pall of smoke settled over the river and hung 
there. 

Through this impenetrable shroud the Mississippi's pilot groped 
his way, running past the grounded Monongahela without either 
seeing or being seen by her, while the men at the guns fired back 
at the flashes on the bluffs and trusted to the accuracy of their 
pieces. Slowly the ship felt her way as she approached the shoal 
point at the bend. “ Starboard your helm! Full speed ahead!” 
came the order from the pilot. Everyone heaved a sigh of relief 
at being past the dangerous point. But, as it turned out, the 
Mississippi was anything but past it. The helm was starboarded 
straight into the shallow water and the cutwater struck just as the 
ship was gathering momentum. 

“ We were hard aground and listing,” relates Admiral Dewey, 
who was her executive officer on that cruise, “* and backed with all 
the capacity of the engines immediately. In order to bring the 
ship on an even keel, we ran in the port battery, which, as it faced 
away from the bluffs, was not engaged. Every precaution to meet 
the emergency was taken promptly; and there was remarkably 
little confusion, thanks to the long drills which we had had off 
New Orleans, and to the fact that all but a few of the crew had 
already been under fire in passing Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 

“ But no amount of training could altogether prepare men for 
such a situation as we were in. With our own guns barking, and 
the engines pounding; and the paddle-wheels making more noise 
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than usual, because we were aground, it was difficult to make 
commands heard. In half an hour the engines never budged us, 
while steadfastly and even unconcernedly the engine-room force 
stuck to their duties. We were being more frequently hit; the 
toll of our dead and wounded was increasing. Naturally, too, the 
gunners of the enemy, who could see the ship outlined by the 
bonfires on the bank on the opposite side of us from the batteries, 
had not failed to note that we were aground. They made the 
most of our distress, while the flashes of our own guns and the 
bursting of the enemy’s shells only made the intervals of darkness 
more baffling to the eyes. 

“T remember hunting about the deck for Captain Smith and 
finding him lighting another cigar with a flint quite as coolly as 
if he were doing it when we lay anchored off New Orleans. 
‘* Well,” he said “ it doesn’t look as if we could get her off.” “ No, 
it doesn’t,” I had to tell him. 

“Then came the report that we were on fire forward in the 
storeroom. Investigation proved that this was true.” A hot shot 
from the enemy’s batteries had plunged through the deck and 
ignited some inflammable stores. 

There remained no alternative now, but to give up the ship. 
There was no time to lose. Delay meant only more wounded to 
move, with the danger of the fire reaching the magazine before 
the vessel could be abandoned. Yet all the time the guns were 
being fought, “the gaps among the guns’ crews being filled in a 
fashion that was a credit to our morale.’ Only three boats could 
be floated. These were filled with wounded and told to make a 
landing near-by on the bank. Returning, they made another trip 
from the burning ship, and yet another. Then the ship was fired, 
and the last boat shoved off. 

The Mississippi was soon in a blaze. As she burned, she be- 
came relieved of so great a weight, that she floated off and drifted 
down the stream a mass of flame, passing the Union ships that 
had failed in their attempt to follow the flagship around the bend, 
until 5:30, when, the flames reaching her magazines, she blew up 
and sank below the surface of the waves. 
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THE ISLAND OF GUAM AS A NAVAL BASE 
By CoMMANDER A. W. Hinps, U. S. Navy 





Except as a naval base—a place from which to sail forth to 
“capture or destroy the enemy fleet "—Guam has no value to the 
navy and is, perhaps, of but little interest to naval officers. The 
writer is, however, so much interested in Guam, and has such a 
high opinion of the value of the strategical position of the island, 
that, for fear those better fitted will not undertake the work, he 
sets down here a few things concerning Guam that have occurred 
to him from time to time during two years of duty there. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Island of Guam is 30 miles in length in a nearly north and 
south direction, and averages about 6 miles in width. The north- 
ern half is a plateau, from 200 to 500 feet above the sea, termina- 
ting at the coast in steep bluffs. This part of the island is well 
wooded; in some places the undergrowth is dense. There are 
occasional cleared spaces set out to cocoanut trees. There are no 
streams in the northern plateau, and during the dry season, from 
December to June, water-supply in that section is a serious ques- 
tion. 

The southern part of the island is very hilly, some of the hills 
rising to an elevation of 1300 feet above the sea. Many small 
streams and rivers are found in this section, and there is an abun- 
dance of water all the year round. 

Harbors capable of anchorage for a small vessel, say 100 feet in 
length, occur at Pago, Talofofo and Ynarajan on the southern half 
of the east coast, at Mérizo on the south, and at Umatac on the 
southwest coast. There is one fine harbor, in the western part of 
the island, a little below the center, called San Luis d’Apra, 
which, if properly improved, would accommodate the whole 
United States fleet. 
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CLIMATE 

The climate of Guam is healthy and pleasant. The northeast 
trades blow from December till June, during the dry season. 
From June to December the winds are southwest, or variable, and 
it is during this time the island has most of its rain. The average 
rainfall is something like 100 inches. The mean annual temper- 
ature is about 80° F. April, May and June are the hottest months, 
but they bother a person fresh from “the States ” very little, as 
far as work is concerned. It is not necessary to become acclimated 
or to keep out of the sun. The writer joined the force at Guam the 
latter part of April, 1912. My duty as public works officer took 
me all over the island, either on horseback or on a bicycle, and 
the heat did not interfere in the least. Sometimes I covered as 
much as 40 miles per day, and I never at any time during my stay 
felt any ill effect from the heat. The marines worked on the 
island, crushing stone, making concrete for gun foundations and 
building roads during the hottest season with health above the 
average of what it would be in “the States.” The health of 
women and children is good. They do not get “ run down”’ as is 
usual in tropical latitudes. On the whole, health conditions are 
excellent. One thing that has to be watched carefully, however, 
is infection of cuts and abrasions; if treated immediately, they 
heal normally. 

STRATEGICAL PosITION 

The strategical position of Guam, due to its location, is excel- 
lent. It could hardly be better placed. Take Guam as a center, 
and draw a circle using a radius of 1500 miles. The circle cuts 
northern Australia, The Celebes and Borneo; passes between 
Formosa and Hongkong, and through the Straits of Tsushima, 
and cuts across the largest Japanese island, Hondo. The trade 
route from Panama to the China Sea passes near the center of 
this circle. The circle cuts practically every important trade route 
in the Far East. From the center of the circle, Guam, our fleet 
would bear on every point from Singapore to Vladivostok. 


CONCERNING THE PoLicy oF THE UNITED STATES 
It is not a part of the duty of a naval officer to discuss the gov- 
ernment’s policy, nor is it the intention of the writer to do so. The 
duties of a naval officer are: In time of peace, to prepare for war; 
and in time of war, to destroy the enemy fleet. As a matter of 
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fact, the writer does not know the policy of the United States 
in regard to questions in the Pacific. During recent years there 
has been some talk of certain policies of the United States affect- 
ing us in the Pacific Ocean, 4. e., as regards the Panama Canal, 
Asiatic immigration, the open door in China, independence of the 
Philippine Islands, etc. Naval strategy is, of course, vitally 
affected by national policy. If at any time in the future those in 
power should lay down a national policy affecting our country in 
the Pacific, then a naval policy must be made to fit the case. A 
proper naval strategy would then be worked out to agree with the 
accepted naval policy. If, for instance, our government should 
decide that there must be an open door in China, the navy must 
be prepared to enforce this policy. That means the navy must be 
prepared to fight anywhere in the Pacific, which in turn means 
that a base from which to fight must be prepared in advance. A 
base cannot be made ready in one, or two, or four years. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to embark a base and sail gaily away 
with it. A hundred years ago, in the days of the “ wooden ship 
and iron men,” bases were not much needed. Suffren carried his 
base with him when fighting along the coasts of India; but it can- 
not be done in the present day. The fleet must have an anchorage 
safe from attack, where it can coal refit, and tighten up its belt to 
get ready for the great test—destruction of the enemy fleet. 


A BASE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Some years ago there was much discussion as to whether our 
base in the Philippines should be at Olongapo or at Cavite. It was 
at Cavite for a while, and was then transferred to Olongapo and 
back again, if my memory is not at fault. To be entirely honest 
with ourselves, can we hold a base on a mainland outside our own 
country? Is it not simply a question of time when even the 
strongest place, if it can be approached by siege guns, will fall? 
Port Arthur, the Gibraltar of the Orient, was regarded as impreg- 
nable; yet in a very few months it became of no value as a naval 
base, and eventually it was captured. Witness Liege, Maubeuge 
and Antwerp in the present war. If heavy mortars can be placed 
almost at will about a fort, its fall becomes simply a question of 
time. Select at will leading coast artillery officers, and ask them 
how long they can hold Corregidor, assuming a large enemy force 
on the Island of Luzon, with plenty of heavy siege guns. 
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To prevent the fall of a fortified place (paradoxical as this may 
seem), there must be sufficient troops to keep the enemy from 
getting within siege-gun range. Armed with guns of equal power, 
this is not true in the case where there is a clear view from the 
fortified place all around the horizon and extending beyond maxi- 
mum range of guns ; such a condition would prevent the mounting 
of heavy siege artillery by the enemy. The above favorable con- 
dition does not exist, however, at Corregidor. The absolute se- 
curity of Corregidor presupposes sufficient American troops to 
keep a determined enemy from mounting siege guns in range of 
the island. I have heard 200,000 troops spoken of as the number 
to securely hold our base at Manila Bay. A rough estimate of the 
cost of a soldier is $1000 a year. By simple arithmetic, then, the 
cost of being certain of a fortified base at Manila comes to 
$200,000,000 per annum. Rich and patriotic as our country is, 
the price is too staggering! 


THE ADVANTAGES OF GUAM AS AN ASIATIC BASE 


The question is again one of men and money. Guam is a small, 
isolated island. With a comparatively few men, a few heavy guns 
and mortars, a few submarines, and a supply of food and ammuni- 
tion, no enemy could ever secure a foothold on the island. From 
Guam, the United States could uphold any Pacific Ocean policy 
the government deems wise to adopt. Guam strengthens Honolulu 
and the West Coast. No enemy attacking the United States in its 
weak spot, the Philippines, could afford to pass by a fortified base 
to make an attack on Honolulu or San Francisco. The enemy 
must reduce Guam first. An axiom in strategy that has held good 
for the last 2000 years is “ Never leave an enemy on the flank.” 
Properly defended, no enemy could ever reduce a strong base on 
a small island. Ships cannot attack forts. The United States 
tried this in a small way at both San Juan and Santiago de Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War, and was forced to give it up 
as “a bad job.” 


THE Cost or A NAVAL BASE AT GUAM 


The cost of the preparation of a naval base is a matter for 
military engineers. In round numbers, $35,000,000 would not 
be far wrong. It is certain that Congress cannot give this amount 
to the navy at the present time. It is certain that Congress would 
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give this amount if the country were threatened with a foreign 
war. Congress would in that case give any amount required, but 
unfortunately a base cannot be prepared in a few days or a few 
months ; it takes a number of years. The Naval Appropriation Bill 
is high even now—about $145,000,000 this year. The govern- 
ment has had a pretty hard time. making both ends meet. It is a 
great question as to whether we can ever hope for the money to be 
appropriated to build a strong base in the Far East during times 
of peace. Wars come quickly and without much warning in the 
present day. Once involved in war in the Pacific, all the money 
in the world would not provide a base at Guam or anywhere else 
far removed from our own coast. 


CAN THE NAvy PREPARE Its Own Base? 

On his return from Guam last May, the writer of this was 
ordered to Washington on temporary duty in connection with the 
affairs of the Island of Guam. Everyone spoke of how hopeless it 
was to try to get even a small appropriation to start this important 
work. We have held the island 16 years now, and have done 
practically nothing toward preparing it for occupation by the fleet 
in war time. Some with whom I talked seemed to think we may 
get money in about 10 years; others think we will never get any 
until we are on the brink of a war. With these gloomy thoughts 
uppermost, there came a ray of light in the plan of the navy pre- 
paring a base for itself. 

Without going too much into detail, the scheme was this: Get 
dredges from the Panama Canal; tow them to Guam with our own 
ships ; and at least prepare the harbor for use of our own fleet, in 
case of need, with the personnel of the navy. The army digs its 
own trenches in time of war. In time of war the hours are too 
precious for the navy to dig its own base, but it might be done in 
time of peace. A few crews from ships of no military value could 
do wonders in a couple of years time. Furthermore, if the Naval 
Committee could be shown that we are so seriously in need of a 
secure harbor in the Orient that we are doing something to pre- 
pare it ourselves, they would at least become deeply interested. 
‘Almost anybody is willing to help the fellow who helps himself. 
Dredges will be available sometime soon, when the canal is finished 
and the slides have all slid. Then the dredges will be sold at small 
price or be used by the army engineers on commercial work not 
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one-millionth as important as protecting ourselves in the Pacific. If 
Congress could be shown the importance of the base at Guam, it 
would undoubtedly give the dredges for this great work, as an 
appropriation from the treasury would not be required. 

The only other things badly needed and not available are heavy 
guns and mortars. Actual money would be necessary to buy 
these. In a pinch they could be mounted by the navy. The 
reader will notice an unwillingness to admit there is much the 
navy cannot do. People can do in this world what they have to 
do. The fox, down in Texas, climbed a tree because he had to; 
the dogs were hot on his trail. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY IS ON THE NAVY 


The navy could do a great deal of the work of preparing a base 
at Guam without seriously crippling its fighting efficiency. It 
would be well to take a chance that the country will not be at war 
for a few years, and get this vital adjunct ready. In any case we 
could do practically nothing in the Far East without such a point 
of support. Single-ship actions could be fought, with perhaps an 
occasional action between a division or so, but the orders from the 
President to the commandersin-chief would probably read, “ seek 
the enemy fleet and destroy it.” The navy has always carried out 
its orders. It cannot afford to be placed in a position where it 
cannot carry out the orders received. The main-fleet action 
decides the war. We cannot attack with the main fleet 4000 miles 
from a base. The Russians tried to do this at Tsushima. 

The blame for failure in war cannot be shifted by the navy to 
the Congress that fails to provide money for a base or for bases. 
Congress is too much of a changeable body. The ones to blame 
are the Congressmen of by-gone years, many of them retired to 
private life, many dead. Regardless of failure of previous Con- 
gresses to provide funds, the blame for failure of the navy will 
fall on those in power at the time of the war—the Secretary of 
the Navy and the commander of the fleet. 

It is not the intention of the writer of this paper to urge pend- 
ing trouble or a war-scare. Very far from it. The writer has 
strong hopes that at the end of the present war an international 
peace may be arranged. This he believes practicable, especially 
if the United States is willing to make certain great sacrifices in 
regard to unlimited trade and unlimited immigration. No one 
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would be more happy than the writer to see this great peace 
made practicable and to see the bayonet turned into the plowshare. 
The arguments set forth are to urge the United States to be on the 
safe side. If the United States is to insist on policies in the Pacific 
or anywhere else, she must be prepared to enforce them with her 
navy. The navy cannot do justice to itself when forced to fight 
too far from a base ; 

No one understands better than naval officers the impracti- 
cability of unlimited Congressional appropriations. Each year 
the General Board recommends and the Secretary of the Navy 
asks for battleships, and destroyers, and submarines, and aux- 
iliaries. Congress is as generous as is compatible with the national 
revenue. The navy recognizes that there is a limit to appropri- 
ations. The United States can never hope to have bases in all 
possible war zones like Great Britain. We can never have a base, 
for instance, in Europe; and the writer has often wondered how 
we could go after the enemy fleet in case of war with a European 
power. In the Pacific, however, the case is quite different. By 
chance of a war, we have territory in ideal situation from a stra- 
tegic viewpoint. San Francisco, Panama, Puget Sound, Hono- 
lulu, and Guam make a strong line in the Pacific, reaching almost 
across the ocean. Guam has a harbor enclosed in a small island 
making toward perfect conditions of defence. All that is needed 
is money. The money is not available in a lump sum; it is ques- 
tionable whether it will ever be available unless we (those in the 
navy) do something ourselves. We can substitute navy labor for 
much of the money—for all except guns, cement, and blasting- 
powder. We can show Congress we are tremendously in earnest. 
The Lord helps those who help themselves. Why not meet the 
appropriations over half way? 

We have no right to sit with folded hands saying, “ It’s too bad, 
but Congress will not build us a base.” Such statements would 
not relieve the sting of defeat. Go ahead with the job, and the 
necessary wherewithal will be forthcoming—and we'll not have 
to deny ourselves a single new ship. Uphold the hands of the 
future fleet commander and the Secretary of the Navy, and 
uphold the honor of the nation by starting work on the base in the 
far Pacific now. We have waited 16 years too long already. 
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THE EXPLOITS OF THE EMDEN 
Motto: Nil desperandum 


By Lizur. COMMANDER LyMANn A. Corron, U. S. Navy 





In a war of the size and extent of the Great World War, the 
magnitude and importance of the major operations are apt to make 
one overlook operations of lesser military importance in other 
fields that may be very instructive to those interested in the art of 
war, and that may illustrate principles of universal application. 
Of such a nature seem to be the exploits of the Emden in the 
Far East during the first few months of the war. 

The Emden was a small German cruiser of 3600 tons displace- 
ment, having two masts and three funnels and armed with ten 
4.1-inch and eight 5-pounder guns and two submerged torpedo 
tubes. Her speed was about 25 knots and her maximum coal 
capacity 900 tons. Thus she does not seem to have been a very 
formidable or important unit of the great German Navy. Certainly 
from the standpoint of matériel she presented no unusual features, 
but her personnel, led by Commander Karl von Muller, command- 
ing, made of the Emden a living force of character, determination, 
resourcefulness and daring that will cause her to be remembered in 
the Far East long after many of her more powerful confréres 
have been forgotten. Doubtless too she will be remembered in the 
admiralties of several first class naval powers with profound 
respect, though without bitterness, for she fought a good fight and 
played the game like an honorable adversary, traits which appeal 
with particular force to those who go down to the sea in ships, be 
they enemy, friend or neutral. 

The details of hostile operations are usually held in secrecy 
in so far as the belligerents are able so to hold them, until long 
after the events, when, of course, the lapse of time has robbed 
them of much of their human interest. The Emden has not been 
the subject of much official information for the public, but her 
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exploits have been of too much interest to too many people for it 
to be possible to keep them from becoming known. The minor 
details as herein given may not in every respect be historically 
correct, but the main points are correct, and the details have been 
verified as far as possible in the absence of official reports and 
authoritative pronouncements. 


In the early days of August, 1914, when nation after nation was 
sounding the call to arms and civilization itself seemed appalled 
by the enormity of the possibilities of the immediate future, the 
little Emden was in the harbor of Tsingtao in the German leased 
territory of Kiaochow in the province of Shantung, China. She 
did not remain there for many days, however, for on August 6 
she inaugurated her war career by capturing a Russian volunteer- 
fleet vessel near Quelpart Island. Her prize was sent in to Tsing- 
tao, and it is not definitely known whether the Emden accompanied 
her or not, but it is probable that she did and she may have been 
blockaded in that port by the British naval force that appeared off 
Tsingtao about August 8. This blockade was maintained by the 
British until August 23, when Japan formally declared war against 
Germany. Then occurred in the blockade of Tsingtao a hiatus, 
to which the operation of allies are so prone. The British 
naval force withdrew on the evening of August 23, while the 
Japanese force did not arrive until about August 25, the notified 
blockade of the entire coast of Kiaochow dating from August 27. 

It is possible that the Emden took advantage of this hiatus in the 
blockade to escape, say on August 24, but it is probable that she 
merely took her prize into Tsingtao, filled her bunkers and got out 
on the night of August 7. Some of the Emden’s crew told a 
member of the crew of a captured merchantman on September 27 
that they had then been at sea 50 days which would make the date 
of her leaving Tsingtao as above, August 7. The exact time and 
circumstances of her escape are unknown alike to belligerents and 
neutrals. Where she went and what she did for the next month 
is likewise unknown. She probably steamed to some little used 
part of the South Pacific and there awaited at an appointed 
rendezvous the arrival of a ship to act as coal and supply depot to 
accompany her. 

It may be noted that Tsingtao was the only German port on the 
Pacific having any naval facilities, and German ports of any char- 
acter were few and far between, being located at widely divergent 
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points in the South Sea Islands. Thus the prospect for a small 
German cruiser at sea in the Pacific did not seem very favorable 
for accomplishing anything to injure or embarrass her enemies, 
which by this time included four nations possessing powerful 
navies—England, Russia Japan and France. On all sides her ene- 
mies had ships, naval ports and commercial ports ready and capable 
of naval use, while the little Emden had only her bunkers full of 
coal, her speed of 25 knots, her determination to accomplish some- 
thing, and such facilities as the high seas afforded. Surely the 
conditions were far from equal, but by following the Emden, in 
so far as we are able, we shall see how much may be accomplished 
against apparently insuperable difficulties. The next time the 
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Emden was heard from she was in the Bay of Bengal, a matter i | 

of 4000 miles from Tsingtao even by direct route and in what may 

be termed the heart of the enemy’s sea area. On September 14 the 

Italian S. S. Loredoro arrived off Calcutta and reported that she 

had on the previous day been held up by the Emden, and on 

September 16 the British S. S. Kabinga arrived with the crews of 

five other British steamers that had been sunk by the Emden in i 

the Bay of Bengal between September 1oand 14. } 
Since there was no German prize court available, the Emden 

proceeded with her captures as follows: The first ship captured 

was manned with a prize crew and forced to accompany the Emden. 

Then when the second capture was made the more valuable of the 

two captured ships was sunk by a mine or by gun fire, after the 

crew had been removed to the other vessel or to the Emden. This 

procedure was followed with each subsequent capture until the 
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captured personnel become too numerous to be accommoaatea 
when they were all placed upon the one remaining ship and she 
was released. 

It was reported by the captured crews that the Emden was 
accompanied by the large armed German S. S. Markomannia 
loaded with coal and provisions and the Greek collier Pontoporos, 
Thus she had a movable base with her, and could continue her 
career so long as her supplies lasted and she was not overhauled 
by a stronger and faster enemy force. 

On September 16 it was learned that the Emden had ont on 
the previous day in False Bay (British) about 120 miles from 
Calcutta. Three British cruisers and three French destroyers were 
sent in pursuit, a pursuit that proved to be long if not merry. 

On September 18 the quarry was located—but not by a man- 
of-war—about 20 miles off the mouth of _Rangoon River, she 
having sunk the day before the British S. S. Clan Matheson, 
One Japanese cruiser now joined in the chase, which proceeded 
apace. 

Doubling back across the Bay of Bengal the Emden appeared 
next about a mile off the harbor of Madras at nine o'clock 
at night on September 22. The Madras light was lighted and 
working, and the lights of the city were all ablaze. The first 
intimation to those on shore that an enemy was near was the 
turning on of the search-lights of the Emden. Quickly picking 
up the large oil tanks of the Burma Oil Company she opened tire 
upon them. A few salvos and they were burning briskly. Firing 
ceased, search-lights were extinguished and the /mden disap- 
peared into the darkness whence she had come. She had in these 
few minutes inflicted a damage of more than $100,000. 

From Madras she steamed slowly down the coast, appearing 
off Pondicherry on September 24, having captured and sunk five 
more British steamers in the meantime. At this stage a British 
cruiser seems to have been within 50 miles of the Emden, but 
the latter appeared to be able to determine with fatalistic accuracy 
alike where enemy merchantmen were and men-of-war were not. 

By this time the shipping in the Far East was panic-stricken. 
Ships were tied up in the harbors from Suez to Singapore and 
from Japan to Australia. British chambers of commerce were 
energetically passing resolutions and wildly calling for help. How 
can it be that one small cruiser; in defiance of the navies of its 
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four enemies and without a friendly port of refuge, can paralyze 
for weeks the commerce of the East? asked those more familiar 
with the counting room than with war on the sea. The seas are 
wide and the Emden was wary and many more ships were to 
fall victim to her energy ere she finally paid the penalty to her 
boldness. 

About this time, a Russian cruiser joined in the ‘ Emden hunt,” 
but unrestrained the Emden passed out of the Bay of Bengal, 
around Ceylon, and lay athwart the Aden-Colombo trade route. 
To the westward of Ceylon up to September 27 she sank five more 
British steamers and captured a collier with 7000 tons of Welsh 
coal. Thus she came into possession of sufficient coal to restock her 
floating base and this she proceeded to do in the Maldive Islands 
(British), remaining there until October 1. No doubt from any 
or all of her captures she replenished her store of provisions from 
time to time, as her needs required. 

The latter part of September an armed British merchant vessel 
was sent to join the chase, and the first week of October saw the 
searchers increased by two cruisers and three destroyers. The 
hounds were scattered far and wide, but the hare still maintained 
a good lead. 

During the first two weeks of October the Emden was rumored 
to be in the Makassar Strait, east of Borneo, at Padang on the 
Straits of Malakka and southeast of Sumatra, but in reality she 
seems to have been far away at Diego Garcia in the Chagos Archi- 
pelago. There she cleaned her boilers, was heeled over and had 
her bottom scraped and painted as far as practicable. Then she 
steamed north again to near the Laccadive Islands. Here from 
October 15 to 19 she sank five more steamers and a large Tasmanian 
dredger and captured another large collier. Meanwhile two more 
Japanese cruisers and one more Russian cruiser joined the search- 
ing force. 

About the time the Emden left Diego Garcia she seems to 
have parted company with her tenders, the Markomannia and the 
Pontoporos. Just why the skillful captain of the Emden permitted 
himself to be separated from his floating base, is not known. 
Doubtless the tenders greatly retarded the Emden by their inferior 
speed and it is probable that the former were sent to the eastward 
from Diego Garcia to an appointed rendezvous, whither the Emden 
would proceed after one more stroke at the Aden-Colombo trade 
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route. In any case on October 16 near Sumatra the British 
cruiser Yarmouth sank the Markomannia with 1500 tons of coal 
and captured the Pontoporos with 5000. The blow was, of course, 
a serious one for the Emden, though she still might have continued 
her career by the aid of captured colliers. The last one captured 
seems to have been sunk soon after being taken, but the captain of 
the Emden doubtless relied upon finding his other two colliers at 
the appointed rendezvous. 

Though by now two more Japanese cruisers had joined the hunt, 
all trace of the Emden was lost for ten days. As to her captures, 
if any, during that time no information is available but she next 
made her appearance about 1700 miles from where she had been 
last reported, and in a manner spectacular enough to please the 
most jaded imagination. 

At early dawn on October 29 the quiet of a sultry summer 
night still hung over the harbor of Penang (British). The puff- 
ing little tugs and launches and the many sampans that give to 
eastern harbors their appearance of unusual animation, lay moored 
to the wharves or anchored near by, and sleep still held alike the 
people ashore and afloat. It was the hour so well known to all 
sailors at which a lamp is worse than useless, yet without which 
objects can be seen but dimly. The mist of the tropical morning 
began to lift from the harbor, slowly rolling up as though it were 
a curtain being lifted from a mammoth stage whereon some 
terrible tragedy was soon to be enacted. 

Slowly from around the point to the eastward a steamer 
appeared, indistinct as to details and vague as to characteristics, 
but to the trained eye clearly a man-of-war. Any naval officer can 
picture to himself what followed on board the Russian cruiser 
Jemtchug peacefully lying at anchor in the harbor. Suddenly the 
quartermaster on watch sings out “ Man-of-war standing in from 
the eastward, sir!” “ Make her out,” replies the officer of the 
watch, started from the boredom of the first part of the morning 
watch. For a moment the quartermaster gazes through his spy 
glass, and answers “‘ Two-masted cruiser, with four funnels, sir!” 
“Very well,” comes from the officer of the watch, with an admo- 
nition to keep a bright lookout on the incoming cruiser, and report 
her actions. Doubtless the officer of the watch was momentarily 
alarmed when the ship was first sighted, but he was quickly 
reassured, for the only cruisers with four funnels in the waters 
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of the Far East were British and Japanese, both friends. Of 
course, the ship slowly standing in around the point must be the 
‘British cruiser Yarmouth, thought he, or one of the Chikuma 
_ class of Japanese cruisers, all known to be in near-by waters. 
ty Perhaps he had moments of misgiving, as he thought of the great 
_ war being waged and the possible consequences of the visit of 
a German warship, but the very peace and quiet of the sleeping 
harbor pronounced such a thing impossible. Should he sound the 
general alarm and call all hands to their stations, or should he 
wait a moment to awaken the captain and report? Slowly and 
with outward calm the stranger stood in for the usual anchorage 
of the Yarmouth, next the berth of the Jemtchug. Now she has 
reached a point on the Jemtchug’s beam and only about 300 yards 
away. On the stranger all are tense and alert, while on the 
Jemtchug sleep still holds the crew and officers—the last sleep for 
many, the next few moments proved. Suddenly the German 
ensign fluttered from the stranger’s truck, a flash of light rippled 
along her broadside and a salvo hurled death and destruction into 
the inert Jemtchug. The tragedy had begun. As those on the 
Jemtchug sprang from their bunks to the sound of steel crashing 
through steel, of bursting shell and shrieks of pain, a torpedo 
sent a quiver throughout the ship as it let loose its energy beneath 
her. Torn by shell and sundered by torpedo and listing badly, the 
Jemtchug began to sink at once, but a few more salvos in rapid 
succession and a second torpedo made assurance doubly sure as 
the curtain of smoke rolled down where the curtain of mist had 
so recently lifted. When in turn the curtain of smoke began to 
lift, only the masts of the Jemtchug were visible above the blood- 
stained water, as the struggling survivors cried for help, which 
the now wide-awake harbor promptly gave. Disappearing out 
the western entrance of the harbor was the instrument of destruc- 
tion, the Emden, for the stranger was none other than she. With 
the aid of a dummy funnel and the artistic use of paint and canvas 
she had succeeded in her disguise as the Yarmouth in the early 
morning light, and now was rapidly disappearing from view 
unscathed and undaunted. 

The engagement, iffengagement it may be called, lasted scarcely 
a quarter of an hour, but the destruction of the Jemtchug was 
complete. Her casualties reached the total of one officer and 84 
men killed and two officers and 112 men wounded, being approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of her complement. 
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As the Emden steamed out of the harbor she fired on a patrol 
boat, but only damaged her slightly. Outside she came upon the 
outer-patrol, the French destroyer Mousquet, and quickly sank 
her by gun fire. She stopped long enough to pick up the survivors 
of the Mousquet, 36 men and officers, and further out stopped a 
British steamer to which she transferred them. Then she again 
disappeared into her habitat, the high sea. ‘wo French destroyers 
at anchor in Penang harbor quickly raised steam and gave chase, 
but in vain, for the :mden was not seen again for more than 
10 days. . 

The raid of the Emden into Penang harbor deserves to be rated 
as a naval classic. Boldness, determination, plan and execution 
can but win the admiration alike of enemy, friend and neutral, 
Unquestionably she was favored by the god of luck, for the 
Jemtchug only entered the harbor the afternoon before, and she 
might just as well have been the Yarmouth herself. It seems 
impossible that the Emden could have known in advance just what 
she would find in the harbor, or whether she would find anything, 
However favored by luck she may have been, one cannot with- 
hold from the Emden admiration for her boldness and applause 
for her success. She had added two men-of-war to the long list 
of her prizes, and once again eluded her pursuers and disappeared 
into the unknown. 

After the Penang raid, two more cruisers, two gunboats, three 
destroyers and an armed merchant cruiser were added to those 
exclusively engaged in searching for the Emden. This brought 
the number so engaged up to 19 all told, and in addition a large 
force was being used in convoy duty in the Far East, almost 
entirely on account of the Emden’s activities. Surely for one 
small cruiser she was occupying her share of the attention of 
her enemies. 

Not until November 9 was she again heard of, and again a 
tropical island was the object of her attention. Alas, all things 
must come to an end, and the next exploit of the Emden brought 
to an end her eventful career. At daylight on November 9 she 
ran in for the harbor on South Keeling Island in the Cocos or 
Keeling group. She still had her dummy ‘funnel rigged, but its 
effectiveness as a disguise had vanished with the Penang exploit. 
The harbor on South Keeling is an important British submarine 
cable and radio station. As soon as the Hmden was sighted, the 
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word was cabled to London, Adelaide, Perth and Singapore, but 
what was more important, it was flashed into the air by radio that 
all who could might hear. Of all the ships searching through many 
weary weeks for the Emden, not one caught the important radio 
message. This time, however, the god of luck withheld her favors 
from the /imden and bestowed them elsewhere. 

Some general has said that the best strategist is he who can 
guess best what his enemy is doing on the other side of a hill, and 
it may be said that the best commerce destroyer is he who 
can guess best what is happening below the horizon. Captain 
yon Muller’s inability to guess what was happening below the 
horizon was the cause of the loss of the Emden. 

Passing near the Cocos Islands was an army expedition from 
Australia, bound for the Suez Canal and with it, thanks largely 
to the Emden menace, was a strong naval convoy. The Emden 
used her radio outfit to the best of her ability to interfere with the 
message being sent, but the keen ear of the radio operator on the 
British cruiser Minotaur caught it just the same. The Minotaur 
had the power and the desire to engage the Emden, but the speed 
was lacking. Of what use is it for a 23-knot cruiser to pursue one 
of 25 knots! To another she was forced to pass the honor and 
glory of placing the Emden among the ships that have been. One 
of the units of the convoy was the Australian cruiser Sydney. 
Faster, larger and more powerful than the Emden, she was just 
the ship for the job at hand, and away she steamed full speed for 
South Keeling and the /imden. 

Meanwhile the Emden had entered the harbor and immediately 
landed a party of three officers and 40 men, who proceeded to 
destroy the radio and cable-stations. The Emden stood back to 
the harbor entrance to keep watch. Apparently her captain was 
somewhat worried about the radio message that had been sent, for 
at 8.45 he steamed in again and recalled his landing force by flag 
signals and by siren. The party did not respond promptly enough, 
and at 9.30 the Emden, leaving her landing party behind, headed 
out at full speed as the Sydney came charging up. 

The action began at the harbor entrance at a range of only about 
4000 yards. Before she turned to head away, the Emden fired a 
broadside salvo that injured both fire control stations on: the 
Sydney and destroyed one of her range finders. Then she turned 
and the chase began, and the fight continued bow to stern. The 
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Sydney had 2 knots superiority in speed, and 6-inch guns against 
the Emden’s 4.1-pounders. Slowly the Sydney hauled out and 
up, and brought her broadside to bear, almost out of range of the 
Emden’s battery. Soon the Emden lost a funnel, and almost 
immediately thereafter a mast. Then another funnel went by the 
board, and fire broke out aft. Handicapped by her landing party 
left ashore, outranged and outstripped by her larger adversary, 
the Emden ran on the reef at North Keeling. With flag still 
flying, and burning fiercely, she still continued firing her one 
available gun, and not until the Sydney had reluctantly fired three 
more salvos into her, was the flag hauled down on the mass or 
blackened and twisted steel that had been the Emden. She made 
a game fight against heavy odds, as is freely admitted by her 
vanquishers. 

The casualties on the Emden, as is usual with the vanquished 
in a naval action, were enormous, only four officers and about 75 
men being saved, and a number of these were wounded. The 
Sydney was but little damaged, and her casualties amounted only 
to three killed and 15 wounded. 

Among the belligerents hostile to Germany many expressed 
their personal pleasure that Commander von Muller, the gallant 
and sportsmanlike commanding officer of the Emden, was among 
the fortunate survivors. The London Chronicle’s naval expert 
referred to him as “ the gallant commander who handled his ship 
with the skill of an accomplished sea officer and the courtesy of 
a chivalrous gentleman,” and said of him, “ He has been an 
ornament to the sea profession and an honor to the brotherhood of 
the sea.” .... The London Daily Telegraph said: “ He has 
shown himself an officer and a gentleman. He has been enter- 
prising, cool, and daring in making war on our shipping, and has 
revealed a nice sense of humor. He has, moreover, shown every 


possible consideration to the crews of his prizes. .... The 
war on the sea will lose something of its piquancy, its humor 
and its interest now that the Emden has gone.” . . . . Truly this 


is a high tribute from the press of an enemy. 

When the landing party from the Emden saw their ship steam 
out to meet the Sydney, leaving them behind, they at once returned 
to the cable station. The German flag was hoisted, martial law 
was proclaimed and it was announced that anyone communicating 
with an enemy of Germany would be punished in the most drastic 
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manner. A schooner was then seized and provisions sufficient 


for several months were commandeered. At 6 P. M. the German 


flag was hoisted at the peak of the schooner and she sailed away 
on the broad Indian Ocean whence no word of her has come. 

Thus came to an end the truly remarkable career of the good 
ship Emden. Alone, without a friendly harbor in which to obtain 
rest or refreshment, and sought by many enemies, she kept the 
high sea for 94 days. Not once did she enter a port, except that 
of an enemy, and even now her torn and twisted remains lie 
rusting on a reef of an enemy shore. She occupied the exclusive 
attention of no less than 19 of her adversaries, and at last fell the 
victim of the watchfulness and speed of two others. She largely 
made the convoying of oversea military expeditions necessary in 
Eastern Seas, and she paralyzed for weeks the sea-borne com- 
merce of a third of the world. She captured or destroyed about 
30 enemy merchantmen and two men-of-war, and burned the 
oil depot at Madras, causing in all a direct monetary loss of 
more than $25,000,000 and an indirect one incapable of being 
estimated. 

Well done Emden! Against overwhelming odds you did your 
utmost, and angels can do no more. Even among your foes none 
could be so ungenerous as to begrudge you your full meed of 
admiration. May you rest in peace. 

The principles applicable to the art of war illustrated by the 
exploits of the Emden are most instructive. First and most 
prominently one is struck by the influence of a leader’s personality 
in war operations, for who can doubt that the career of the 
Emden was largely due to the personality of her commanding 
officer. The difficulties in the way of accomplishing anything of 
importance by the Emden at the beginnning of the war seemed 
well nigh insuperable. What naval officer at that time would have 
believed it possible for a small cruiser to keep the sea for more 
than three months in defiance of the combined exertions of the 
navies of four other powers? Yet this the Emden did, and made 
of herself during that time a living force in the war. Her move- 
ments were directed by boldness, determination, resourcefulness 
and good judgment. First she struck near the northern end of 
the Bay of Bengal, well knowing that her enemies would be 
searching the regions of German possession in the South Seas and 
blockading the naval port of Tsingtao. Then, as they dashed 
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for the threatened area, the Emden worked to the southward, out 
of the large bay and to the westward of Ceylon. Here she tarried 
only long enough to capture one batch of steamers, for, of course, 
as soon as she sent in the crews of her captures her whereabouts 
would become known. What now could she do to throw off her 
pursuers? Steam away to the southward, far from all important 
trade routes ; remain away long enough for the searchers to satisfy 
themselves that she was not in the locality of her last activities, 
and then again strike the same region. This the Emden did, 
taking advantage of her wait to refit as far as possible. After 
her second appearance to the westward of Ceylon, she must again 
throw off the pack. Shall she repeat her tactics, and again strike 
in the region of her first stroke? Assuredly not, for by now the 
pack has become too numerous for the restricted area of the Bay 
of Bengal to be safe, and besides, all enemy merchantmen are 
safely at anchor in friendly harbors where they are being held 
indefinitely. So she changes her tactics, and boldly strikes at one 
of the very bases of her pursuers, far from where she was last 
reported. Placing the destruction of two of her enemies to her 
credit, the Emden knows the regions thereabouts are no longer 
safe for her, so again she leaves the trade routes, with their 
covering cruisers, aiid strikes at the cable station on Cocos Island. 

The judgment of the Emden’s captain was still good, but his 
luck was now bad. Just as he judged, there was no one of his 
pursuers near the Cocos Islands. Had all gone well, he could have 
destroyed the station and escaped in a few hours, long before one 
of the searching men-of-war could have arrived. Then as they 
dashed south, by a detour he could have gone north and repeated 
the game ad tb. 

All very simple and easy, provided the leader has the requisite 
amount of trained judgment, self-confidence, initfative and bold- 
ness. Without these it is probable that the war career of the 
Emden would have been both short and uneventful. 

The speed factor in the Emden is one that must not be over- 
looked. While she was never sighted at sea by one of her enemies 
until the day of her destruction, and so did not owe her immunity 
directly to speed, yet her superior speed did give her the ability 
to rapidly change the locality of her operations, and thus throw 
off her pursuers. More than this, her speed largely restricted the 
number of enemy ships available as searchers, for in order for 
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one of them to accomplish her destruction, except by chance it was 
necessary not that she be as fast as the Emden but faster. 

It is reported that the Emden obtained much of the information 
that controlled her movements by “ listening in” at all hours for 
radio messages from merchantmen and men-of-war. If this be 
true, it simply shows that since war is a serious business it should 
be taken seriously by all hands. 

The Emden has been referred to as the modern Alabama, labor- 
ing under the additional handicap of a world begirt with cables 
and dotted with radio stations. Who can say that the depredation 
of the Alabama lengthened by one day our civil war, or deterred 


in any way the final success of her enemies? Since wars began ° 


there have always been those who would win success by some 
simple means, as embargoes, non-intercourse, commercial block- 
ade, commerce destroying and the like; but the real masters of 
war have known that as war is conducted by force, so it must be 
terminated by the destruction of force. The above may have their 
minor uses as annoyers and breeders of discontent, but the major 
operations elsewhere will go on just the same as though they had 
never been. The present war will be decided solely by the results 
of the battles in Europe and adjacent waters, and not by the far- 
flung exploits of a hundred Emdens, however spectacular and 
interesting they may be. 

It is not in any way intended to belittle the truly wonderful 
exploits of the Emden, or to detract one iota from the glory that 
is hers, for there can be only admiration for the principles that 
guided her throughout her war career. Character, resourceful- 
ness, boldness, sound judgment, determination and initiative were 
hers, and these are the principles that lead to success in other 
and more fateful fields of naval and military activities. 
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THE FROLIC IN THE BALTIC, 1867 
A REMINISCENCE 
By Rear ADMIRAL Caspar F. Goopricu, U. S. Navy 





Admiral Farragut came out to Cherbourg in the summer of 
1867, his flag hoisted on board the steam frigate /ranklin, to take 
command of the European squadron. At the same time Com-- 
mander (now Rear Admiral) David B. Harmony arrived as the 
relief of Commander (now Rear Admiral) John H. Upshur, the 
latter the dean of our navy, whose vigor of mind and body at go 
years of age, makes one believe that there is somewhere a fountain 
of youth which he has discovered and of whose waters he has 
freely partaken. We who were then attached to the U. S. S. 
Frolic regretted the loss of our captain but we were soon consoled 
by the cheery bonhommie, the many engaging and admirable 
qualities of his successor. 

From Cherbourg, Admiral Farragut proceeded to Copenhagen 
on his way to Cronstadt, whither he was bound, to return the 
visit made to the United States during the Civil War by Admiral 
Lissovsski and his Russian squadron. Accompanying the Franklin 
were the Ticonderoga, the Canandaigua, all three wooden craft, 
and the Frolic, the admiral’s “tender” or special dispatch vessel, 
a small, light-draft, swift, iron side-wheeler that as the 4. D. 
Vance had made many successful and lucrative trips, running the 
blockade between Nassau and Wilmington, before her capture and 
acquisition by our navy. In these days when the screw propeller 
is almost universal and the steam turbine already old, it is difficult 
to realize that time was when the Frolic’s side lever engines and 
“feathering paddles ” ranked high as a means of marine propul- 
sion. How well I recall the “creak” in our starboard wheel 
which defied all the effort of our worthy chief engineer to sup- 
press. Yet it was a merry sound and its frequency an index of 
our speed. To the uninitiated it may be well to explain that each 
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bucket on the wheel was movable about a horizontal axis and 
that eccentrics on the shaft turned these buckets so that they 
entered, remained in and left the water in a Practically vertical 
position. This arrangement, quite unknown in America, is still 
common in England. 

On leaving Copenhagen the Frolic was sent on detached service 
under orders to go to Stettin, some 50 miles up the Oder River, 
there to take on board Mrs. Farragut, her sister Mrs. Pennock, 
wife of the Franklin’s captain, Mrs. Shirk, wife of an officer on 
Admiral Farragut’s staff, and Mrs. Harmony. She was to bring 
them to Cronstadt that they might avoid what in those days was 
a very tedious railway journey. You see that the Frolic was 
practically the great admiral’s yacht, and none deserved one more 
than he. 

We anchored off Swinemiinde at the mouth of the Oder August 
6, to make preparations for our run up the river and found 
ourselves cordially welcomed at a delightful German seaside 
resort by as agreeable and charming a set of people as one could 
wish to meet. 

A pretty place was Swinemiinde then and I doubt not time has 
but added to its attractions. I recall it as a small town with a 
hotel or two and a number of country houses nestling under tall 
trees on the shore of the Baltic at the mouth of the River Swine— 
hence its name. Here the residents of Stettin and other neighbor- 
ing cities flock during the hot season to breathe the cool sea air and 
to bathe in the waters of the Baltic, a quiet, peaceful life by a 
quiet, peaceful community. The training ship Hertha being in 
port, her kind officers took us under their wing, introduced us to 
society at the Casino on shore, saw that we had partners for 
every dance and played the part of hosts generally. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable experience, but, as is too often 
the case with sailors, not repeated—nor have I ever again met 
those who gave us so much pleasure on that occasion. I bear 
them still in grateful remembrance. 

That our ship should be named the Frolic, or as they called 
it the “ Froelich,’ and be commanded by Herr “ Harmonie ” made 
the combination almost German and doubled our welcome. “ Echt 
Deutsch ” our warm hearted friends pronounced us and higher 
compliment they could not have paid. 
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The following morning when the Frolic got under way, I was 
surprised to see on board a couple of men in German uniform, 
neither military nor naval, and still more surprised to learn that 
they were customs house officials placed there to prevent smug- - 
gling on our part! The explanation accounted for our captain’s 
manifest indignation. He had protested against this wholly un- 
precedented measure but in vain. ‘“ It was an order that all vessels 
proceeding to Stettin should be so watched.” “ But this is a 
foreign man-of-war, not a merchantship.” “The rule permits 
no exception.” “ Do all foreign men-of-war have to receive tide 
waiters?’ “ Yours is the first foreign man-of-war to go up the 
Oder.” Now there was no time to communicate with our minister 
in Berlin and so we had to put up with what we all regarded as 
an indignity. Our captain was boiling with rage—since he was, 
and doubtless still is, of a somewhat choleric disposition but, for 
the time being he was powerless. Come what might, he had to 
be in Stettin promptly that day. 

The wholly innocent cause of this vexation had their own share 
in the inconvenience of the situation. Instead of roaming freely 
throughout the ship and poking their noses into corners where 
goods to be smuggled might be expected to lurk, our forceful 
skipper planted them on camp stools, one on each paddle box. 
under sailor sentries who were ordered not to let our unwelcome 
guests stir. Nevertheless and in spite of the irksomeness of their 
accommodations they had, in one sense, the best of it—an un- 
obstructed view of the lovely panorama which steadily unrolled 
before us. 

We steamed up the River Swine, crossed a miniature inland sea, 
the Grosses Haff, and entered the Oder. On either hand a smiling 
landscape. We were passing through a low alluvial plain dotted 
with farms and hamlets, the meadows pasturing herds of cattle, 
everywhere the signs of peace and plenty. The river is so narrow 
that, at times, we almost briished the overhanging branches of 
the trees lining its banks and we astonished the natives at their 
labors or gathered in quaint little inns or beer gardens on the 
shore by the sight of a flag known to them, if at all, as that of a 
country far across the ocean, flowing with milk and honey whither 
friends or relatives had gone to pick up gold in its city streets. To 
the others on board this succession of rural pictures with its 
occasional glimpse of cottage or village life was an enjoyable treat, 
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but Captain Harmony took little notice of these things for his 
attention was concentrated on the safe navigation of the ship and 
on what he considered to be an insult to the national ensign. 

Instead of going direct to the city, he anchored the Frolic below 
the massive forts erected there to protect it, had his gig manned 
and in full uniform pulled away, a dark cloud on his face, his 
jaws grimly set. ‘ What is up?” we asked each other. None 
knew, but all felt certain that when “ Dave” Harmony got his 
dander up something was sure to happen. And we were right. 
After an hour or so his boat reappeared headed towards the 
Frolic. 1 do not know the particulars of the interview between 
Captain Harmony and the general commanding but I am confident 
that the latter, anxious to remove any cause of irritation on the 
former's part, offered to do anything that might be suggested in 
reparation. The upshot was that the amende honorable was made 
and accepted and the obnoxious tide-waiters landed. 

We weighed anchor and as we stood up the river we fired a 
national salute with the Prussian ensign at our masthead. This 
was returned by the fort on shore gun for gun with the American 
flag displayed at the same time. Not only was this proof of the 
best of feelings but it was a very unusual, perhaps unique com- 
pliment. Strictly speaking, the Prussian fort gave us only nine- 
teen guns, a lapse which the general later explained to our captain’s 
satisfaction by the statement that “he had but that number of 
cartridges at the fort, but would send to the magazine for two 
more if we wished.” Things are different to-day and all German 
forts are amply supplied, if the accounts of this tremendous war 


Who was the general who so quickly removed the cause of 
offence? I cannot say but I have always had the dim notion at 
the back of my brain that his name was Von Roon and have won- 
dered whether it was nét he who later became Prussia’s great war 
minister. Whoever he was, he was large enough and_ broad- 
minded enough to do gladly and freely even more than was needed 
to show his good will to us and his regret at the misadventure. 
Doubtless the fact that the Frolic was one of the squadron com- 
manded by Admiral Farragut, whom all the world then knew and 


To do him honor was a 
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The embroglio which at one time threatened to mar the pleasure 
of this visit being now a thing of the past and happily adjusted, 
the Frolic weighed anchor and proceeded up the river of which 
the banks were now crowded with people drawn thither by the 
sound of the guns fired in friendly exchange of courtesies. We 
tied up alongside a dock opposite the city separated from us by the 
swift and narrow Oder and sent at once for our mail. It was 
only then that our captain learned of a delay in carrying out the 
program and that our passengers would not reach Stettin for 
several days. At once, with his customary consideration, he sent 
word that a brief leave would be granted to the officers who could 
be spared from duty and who desired to go to Berlin. Of this 
permission and in the company of that most charming of mess- 
mates, the late Surgeon Tinkham, U. S. Navy, I availed myself 
without loss of time. What a different place it was, when a royal 
city, from the vast capital it has grown to be under the Empire! 

Tinkham and | came back to Stettin and the Frolic to find a 
state of affairs quite without parallel in my experience. The kind- 
hearted Germans, military and civilian, had exerted every effort 
to make the stay of our shipmates agreeable and memorable, had 
entertained them officially and privately, thrown open all doors 
tothem. ‘“ What idiots you were to go to Berlin” or “ You don't 
know what you have missed ’’ was. their greeting to Tinkham and 
me when we reported our return. 

I was astonished by the throngs of visitors on board—men, 
women and children of all ages and classes of society. I was told 
that from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m. a steady procession of the curious 
entered at the bow, swarmed through the ship and left at the stern, 
that the cabin and wardroom were guarded by sentries against this 
influx of the inquisitive, all the rest of the ship being freely 
opened to inspection ; that except a few, retained on board for the 
routine duties, the whole ship’s company could go and come at 
will, that thousands of visitors came each day; that excursion 
trains were running from points quite remote, bringing people to 
see the “great man-of-war.” To such dignity had the little 
Frolic, a converted merchant vessel armed with four brass how- 
itzers, been exalted! And to-day Stettin builds men-of-war and 
monster liners. 

The instances were countless when this conversation or some- 
thing like it took place on the Frolic’s deck. ‘‘ Sprechen Sie 
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Deutsch?” If we admitted understanding a few words of that 
tongue then followed “ Do you know my brother (or cousin or 
uncle as the case might be) Johann Miller? He lives in St. Louis 
or Milwaukee or San Francisco (again as the case might be).” 
Verily I believe the region about Stettin must have fairly peppered 
the United States with emigrants—so widely dispersed were its 
sons shown to be by these inquiries. If the latter were as quiet 
and well behaved as those they left behind, Prussia must have lost 
great numbers of valuable citizens and where she lost, we gained. 

When I say well behaved I do not even except one enthusiastic 
individual, who hoisted on a flagstaff at his house hard by the 
Frolic an improvised American flag union down underneath the 
Prussian ensign. It was a kindly meant, but, according to the 
rules, not altogether graceful compliment. When his error was 
pointed out to him it was quickly corrected by his running up the 
two flags side by side, with no offence to either nation. 

We were to sail the following afternoon on the arrival of the 
train from Berlin and our lady passengers. The general com- 
manding that department of Prussia was to call officially that morn- 
ing so the extra gangway forward was hauled in and no strangers 
allowed on board. At daybreak that day the hands were turned to 
and the dirt made by the hordes of visitors during our stay was 
removed ; the ship put into apple-pie order again; and everything 
made ready for receiving our distinguished guest. His aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Pauli, who spoke English, had, it seems, been 
constantly with the Frolic’s officers and had paid them numberless 
attentions. Through Pauli all the arrangements were made. The 
gig was to be at a certain dock in Stettin at the appointed hour 
there to take on board his Excellency and bring him to the Frolic. 

We had no marines save a few who acted as the captain’s order- 
lies. Since the occasion seemed to demand a special exertion, a 
guard of honor was hastily improvised of blue jackets, mostly 
guiltless of any knowledge of the manual of arms and holding 
muskets in supreme contempt. My friend and classmate Train 
was given charge with instructions to teach them hastily the few 
movements necessary. A brave show they made, those grizzled 
old tars to whom a rifle was about as familiar as a spectroscope. 
Now with marlinspikes in hand they would have been far more 
at home. The navy in those days was not much given to soldier- 
izing. 
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Pauli was on board to act as interpreter for his Excellency, all 
hands, officers and men, were standing by for the arrival of that 
distinguished personage ; the gig had been sent in ample season to 
the dock agreed upon; the appointed hour had long gone by and 
yet the general did not come. Something untoward must have 
occurred for men in his lofty position, live, as a rule, up to the 
maxim that “la ponctualité est la politesse des rois.” We waited 
and waited, many eyes turned in the direction from which he 
should come, but in vain—no gig in sight. At last the quarter- 
master on lookout gave a start, put his spy glass up to his eye, 
muttered something which might have been “ God bless my soul ” 
but wasn’t for he referyed_rather to his eyes and in no compli- 
mentary terms. Then came the report “ There’s a shore boat 
standing this way, sir, with a German officer in it.” We turned 
to the side, and saw approaching a small skiff pulled by a woman. 
In the stern sheets sat a huge gentleman in uniform whose weight 
brought the gunwale almost awash and lifted the bow clean out 
of water—a funny sight altogether. But mirth was quickly 
turned into awe for—sure enough the lone passenger was none 
other than our expected visitor. 

The side was promptly manned and he was “ piped” over in 
due form as he clambered out of the frail barque, almost capsizing 
it and nearly spilling the sturdy oarswoman into the water, to be 
received by the captain at the gangway and by the officers drawn 
up in line. Train’s imposing army presented arms in approved 
West Point style. Wasthe general mad? You can bet he was, all 
through. After acknowledging the captain’s salute he turned to 
the shrinking Pauli and poured forth a guttural torrent of re- 
proach and blame. Poor Pauli explained as best he could that the 
mistake was not his—but the general’s wrath was not appeased. 
Luckily the sight of the guard of honor distracted his attention 
and gave a new channel to his thoughts. Gravely stalking across 
the deck, his six feet and four inches of massive strength making 
us all look like pigmies and even overshadowing our tall captain 
himself, he touched his pickelhaube to Train and then marched 
slowly along the front rank and back by the rear rank in the 
manner customary on the part of an inspecting officer. That done, 
Train ordered “ Shoulder arms! Order arms! Parade rest!” 
doubtless thanking his stars he had gotten through the ordeal 
unscathed. Then the general halted and called Pauli to him 
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More gutturals which Pauli translated. ‘“‘ The general would like 
you to put your men through the manual of arms.” Awful situa- 
tion, which Train met with becoming dignity and his usual non- 
chalance. “ Attention! Shoulder arms! Present arms! Shoulder 
arms! Order arms! Shoulder arms! Present arms! Shoulder 
arms! Order arms!” etc., da capo al fine, several times over and 
over again. Beyond those movements our army knew nothing, 
The general, growing impatient, poured out yet more gutturals to 
Pauli who said “ The general would like some other movements.” 
Facing the inevitable, Train boldly ordered “ Right shoulder shift 
arms!” with utter chaos as the result. ‘“ Humph” remarked his 
Excellency, turned his back on the mess of confusion and marched 
solemn and disgusted into the cabin, where I doubt not our 
captain’s hospitality cleared away the pall of gloom, for when he 
ieft the ship somewhat later, in the captain’s gig, the frown had 
disappeared from his brow and a happy smile rested on his rugged, 
warlike countenance. 

Early in the afternoon we cast off and started down the Oder, 
delighted with our visit and waving “adjes”’ and “ aufwieder- 
sehens’”’ to our hospitable, warm-hearted friends. In_ special 
recognition of the cordiality of our reception we fired a second 
national salute as we steamed past the suburbs and neared the 
forts. I am not sure that it was altogether gratifying, for, the 
river being narrow, some of our guns, small as they were, created 
great consternation in the beer gardens, where all Stettin had 
gathered to witness our departure and drink to our speedy return. 
Many were the tables vacated in haste as the blast of our howitzers 
reached the occupants, to disturb the peace of the occasion. As 
the city gradually disappeared in the distance, without exception 
we hoped, some day, we might return to it and renew the pleasant 
acquaintances and experiences of our first visit to a German port, 
our first glimpse of the Fatherland. 
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NOTES ON THE DISPATCH AND TRANSIT OF SHIPS 
THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


By CoMMANDER D. E. DismuKkes, U. S. Navy 





Before entering into the details of the dispatching of ships 
through the canal, it will probably be well to give a short descrip- 
tion of the canal, setting forth some of its main characteristics. 

The canal may be considered as made up of four principal 
features; namely, (1) the Sea Approaches, (2) the Locks, (3) 
the Navigable Lakes, (4) Culebra Cut. A short description of 
each of these features in the order mentioned will permit of a 
complete comprehension of the canal as a whole. 

(1) The Sea Approaches are dredged channels leading from 
the deep water of the harbor at each terminus to the locks. 

On the Atlantic side this channel is 500 feet wide and 4o feet 
deep at mean low water, and extends from just inside the break- 
waters enclosing Limon Bay, to the foot of Gatun Locks, a distance 
of 5.77 miles. 

On the Pacific side the channel is 500 feet wide and 35 feet deep 
at mean low water, and extends from the deep water in the bay 
to the foot of Miraflores Locks, a distance of 6.99 miles. 

The difference in the depths of the two channels at mean low 
water is due to great range of tide on the Pacific side as compared 
with that on the Atlantic. 

It is believed that there will be very little silting into the channels 
as the breakwaters at the Pacific and Atlantic ends, and the im- 
pounding of the waters of the Chagres River will have eliminated 
all silting currents. 

The breakwater on the Pacific extends from the mainland 
parallel to and about 1000 yards distant from the dredged channel 
of the canal to Naos Island, and thence to Perico and Flamenco 
islands. Its full length, including the islands, is about 214 miles, 
and its principal purpose is to eliminate the cross tidal currents 
that would otherwise silt the channel. 
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The breakwaters on the Atlantic side are two in number, the 
one on the west, extending from Toro Point 58° for a distance 
of 1% miles, and the east breakwater, not yet completed, extend- 
ing from a mile off shore from Coco Solo Point 294° for a distance 
of 1400 yards, leaving an opening 2000 feet wide perpendicular 
to the axis of the dredged channel. 

In addition to protecting the anchorage, the breakwaters pre- 
vent the silting of the channel from the beach wash of the heavy 
seas breaking on the southern shore of Limon Bay. 

The Locks are divided into three groups. One group on the 
Atlantic at Gatun consists of three locks in series, with a total 
lift of about 87 feet from the sea level to the level of Gatun Lake. 
The other two groups are on the Pacific. One group at Miraflores 
consists of two locks in series, with a total lift of about 55 feet 
from sea level to Miraflores Lake ; and one group at Pedro Miguel 
consists of a single lock with a lift of about 30% feet from Mira- 
flores to the Gatun Lake level. 

All locks are massive concrete structures built in and forming 
parts of the dams, and are all double; that is, they have two 
parallel chambers allowing vessels to be locked up or down in 
the same or opposite directions at the same time. 

All lock chambers are of uniform size,-1000 feet long and 110 
feet wide, and average, roughly, a lift of 30 feet each. 

There are intermediate gates in the chambers so that they may 
be shortened, if desired, to economize in the use of water for 
lockages of small or medium size ships. 

The chambers are flooded through huge culverts in the side and 
middle walls, and the water let in through openings in the bottom 
of the chambers, so arranged as to distribute the flow uniformly 
along the length and width of the chamber. 

The valves and gates are electrically controlled, and so arranged 
with regard to safety that the valves cannot be opened until the 
gates are in the proper position ; nor can one set of gates be opened 
until the proper gates above or below are closed. 

The sides of the lock walls are free from obstructions, and the 
walls are of such massive construction that they are incapable of 
being injured by ships in transit. 

Electric locomotives, on tracks, are installed along the sides of 
the chambers for towing vessels through the locks, and to guide 
and control the vessel’s movements as desired. 
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The Lakes—The dominating feature of the canal is the great 
body of water, Gatun Lake, covering an area of about 164 square 
miles, maintained at a level of about 85 to 87 feet above sea level 
by the great dam and locks at Gatun, on the Atlantic side, and 
the dam and lock at Pedro Miguel, on the Pacific side. 

The lake is formed and maintained by impounding the waters of 
the Chagres River and its tributaries, and other streams on the 
northern half of the isthmus. It is very irregular in outline and 
full of islands heavily wooded, as is the mainland forming the 
borders of the lake. 

The main ship channel across the lake follows closely the original 
bed of the Chagres River, and is 500 to 1000 feet wide, with a 
depth of water 87 to 45 feet, growing gradually shoaler and 
narrower as the upper end of the lake is approached at Gamboa. 

Culebra Cut.—This is the great excavation across the Culebra 
Mountains, extending from Gamboa on the north, to Pedro Miguel 
locks on the south. The excavation forms a channel 6.97 miles 
long, 300 feet wide, and 45 feet deep. The sides of the hills are in 
places abrupt, rising perpendicularly from the water’s edge, but 
for the most part the hills show the signs of excavation made 
necessary by slides. The waters in the cut are, of course, a part 
and a continuation of Gatun Lake. 

To the foregoing description of the main features of the canal 
it may be of interest to add that the total length of the canal from 
the entrance to the dredged channel in the Atlantic to that in the 
Pacific is 43.84 nautical miles, and that it crosses the isthmus in a 
general direction northwest to southeast, the Pacific entrance being 
situated 23 miles east of the Atlantic entrance. 

The dispatching of ships through the Panama Canal is really 
a very simple matter. 

All matters pertaining to the movement of vessels while in the 
terminal ports and during transit, the admeasurement of vessels 
and determination of tolls, the issuance of clearance papers, and 
the enforcement of the Canal Zone Navigation Rules, are under 
the direction of the captains of the terminal ports. 

The endeavor of the canal government has been to limit the 
formalities preliminary to dispatching vessels to an absolute mini- 
mum. There are certain steps, however, that are required before 
a ship is allowed to enter the canal, and in so far as our men-of- 
war are concerned, the steps are the granting of the usual pratique 
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on entering the harbor, and the determination of the vessel’s dis- 
placement in order to fix the amount of tolls. As regards pratique, 
the present requirement is that all vessels, even our own men-of- 
war from our own ports, must have a Canal Zone bill of health. 
This bill of health is a special form gotten out for this traffic, and 
blanks furnished all quarantine stations and U. S. consuls abroad. 
Note should be made of this requirement, as ordinarily naval 
vessels sailing from one to another of our own ports are not 
required to have bills of health. As regards the displacement 
upon which tolls are collected for a man-of-war, it should be 
pointed out that this displacement is based upon the vessel’s draft 
upon arrival. Any subsequent change of draft would not affect 
the tolls charge. 

In order that the displacement tonnage may be accurately and 
expeditiously determined, all men-ofwar, likely to use the canal, 
should be provided with displacement curves. The tolls rate fora 
man-of-war is fifty (50) cents per ton, displacement tonnage. 

For U. S. Government vessels it has been arranged that the 
tolls be paid by means of a paper transfer of funds, the bills being 
sent direct to the government department concerned in Washing- 
ton, so that no actual transfer of funds and no vouchers or signa- 
tures are required on the part of the commanding officer and pay- 
master of the vessel. 

As a matter of fact in no case, either merchant vessel or man- 
of-war, are bills subject to verification by the captain. 

Vessels bound through the canal should notify the captain of 
the terminal port by wireless in order to expedite dispatching her 
through. If expedition be desired, and the captain of the port so 


notified, there will be no necessity for anchoring, provided pra- 


tique be granted. 

With regard to merchant vessels, upon arrival the vessel is 
boarded to determine her condition as to load and inspection of 
her tonnage certificate. If the vessel has been measured by one 
of the authorized officials of the United States or foreign govern- 
ments, the certificate is accepted, subject to being checked and 
corrected for errors. If the vessel has no certificate she is 
measured and a certificate issued. 

The correct tonnage and condition of load having been ascer- 
tained, the bills are made out in the office of the captain of the 
port and forwarded direct to the collector for the canal. 
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The toll rates are $1.20 per ton Panama Canal net tonnage for 
loaded vessels, and 72 cents per ton Panama Canal net tonnage 
for vessels in ballast, without cargo or passengers ; in other words, 
a vessel in ballast is assessed 40 per cent less than a vessel in load. 

The tolls having been ascertained, and the necessary funds 
deposited or otherwise provided, the vessel is dispatched forth- 
with. 

Vessels stopping at a terminal port to take on or discharge cargo 
or passengers, or to take on stores, are required to enter and clear, 
but vessels arriving for transit only and cleared from port of 
departure through to final destination are not required to enter 
and clear. ‘The record of a ship’s progress through the canal is 
kept in the captain of the port’s office, and her movements con- 
trolled by signals or wireless as found necessary. 

Large arrow shaped signals on the end of the approach walls 
direct the movement of the ship upon approaching the locks. 
While proceeding through the lake from Gatun to Gamboa, there 
is no necessity for control by signal, but upon reaching the entrance 
to Culebra Cut, the ship must be governed in her movements by 
signals received from the signal stations. There are two signal 
stations in the cut, one at Gamboa, the northern entrance, and one 
at Empire, about midway the cut. By means of the two signal sta- 
tions it is possible to keep in touch with the vessels throughout 
the passage of the cut. 

All vessels, except those of very large tonnage, may safely meet 
and pass in the cut, provided they do not meet in the turns. 

The high land obstructs the view around the bends so that it is 
necessary to indicate the positions of approaching vessels from the 
signal stations. Mooring dolphins and buoys are located in the 
reach just north of Gamboa, and mooring floats are secured to the 
bank near Empire, where ships may be directed by signal to tie up 
when deemed necessary. 

Vessels with wireless are required to keep an operator listening 
in at all times during the transit of the vessel, and the pilot must 
be given free use of the wireless on canal business. No charges 
are imposed for official messages. 

In navigating the canal it is advisable that the captain follow 
closely the advice of the pilot. None of the turns are difficult to 
negotiate, but as the conditions are different from those of waters 
usually navigated, it will be well to bear in mind that the experience 
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of the pilot, knowing the actual conditions, counts for a great deal, 
The charts of the lake section do not show soundings, merely 
indicating the channel. The most difficult feature, and the one 
requiring the most experience, is the approach to the lock walls, 
Here it is very necessary that the vessel’s engines be stopped in 
ample time so as to make the near approach at “ dead-slow 
speed.” In the still waters of the canal a vessel holds her way a 
long distance. It is better to kick her ahead a little rather than 
have to back the engines upon reaching the lock entrance. On 
the approach the vessel should be steadied for the center line of 
the lock, as indicated by the middle line of the gates. If properly 
pointed and not too much speed on, the vessel is allowed to glide 
slowly into the lock chamber, the towing lines from the electric 
locomotives (mules) being put aboard just before the ship enters 
the chamber. t 

There are six towing lines used, specially made flexible wire 
hawsers, one on each bow, one on each side in the waist (just 
forward of the midship section), and one on each quarter. In 
addition, the ship should have ready for use as preventers, four 
heavy manila lines, with good heaving lines, two\forward and two 
aft, at convenient chocks clear of the wire lines. Both bow loco- 
motive lines, and the middle wall locomotive lines are put aboard 
when the ship’s bow is within 50 feet of the lock entrance. The 
waist and quarter lines on the off side are put aboard as the ship 
glides into the chamber. The towing is done by the waist and bow 
locomotives, the bow and quarter locomotives being used to keep 
the vessel centered in the lock chamber. After passing sufficiently 
far into the chamber the waist locomotives are dropped back pre- 
paratory to checking the ship’s headway. The checking and final 
stopping of the ship are done by the quarter and waist locomotives. 

The vessel stopped, the waist locomotives are run forward 
again to the towing position, and all locomotives take a 
strain on the lines. The preventer manila lines are run out and 
made fast to the bollards on the lock walls. These steps are taken 
to steady the ship when the water is turned on. When the flood- 
ing is done from the center and side culverts there is very little 
surging strain on the ship, but at times it is necessary to flood from 
the side wall only, and in this case there is a heavy strain due to 
the current rebounding from the center wall and striking the 
ship on the rebound. When using both sides for flooding the time 
required is about seven and one-half minutes, and, of course, 
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double this time when the chamber is flooded from one side only. 
The chamber being filled, or emptied, as the case may be, the 
gates are swung open and the vessel moved ahead into the next 
chamber. In starting the vessel the engines are used to overcome 
the inertia of the vessel, and as she gathers headway the loco- 
motives are started, and the ship’s engines stopped. The speed 
of towing locomotives is two knots, so that the ship’s engines 
must be stopped before this speed is attained. 

The pulling power of the locomotives is 25,000 pounds each, 
and they are not capable of applying a gradually increasing strain 
acting continuously. To start a vessel forward by the use of the 
locomotive only, it is necessary to throw on and off the power 
until the ship has been worked up to the speed necessary to allow 
the power to be continuously applied. For this reason, it is better 
to use the ship’s engines to start her. Once started, the electric 
mules can easily tow any vessel and keep her centered as she goes 
along. The drums on the locomotives are capable of being coiled 
in or out on signal from the pilot, thus affording means of keeping 
the ship centered as desired. Checking the ship’s headway is 
more easily accomplished by the locomotives than starting the 
ship from a state of rest, due to the fact that checking is done by 
friction brakes which are capable of being gradually applied. 

In leaving the last chamber of the locks the ship is started ahead 
as in the other chambers by means of the ship’s engines and tow- 
ing locomotives. When centered and pointed fair, all locomotive 
lines are cast off by signal, and the vessel steams out under her 
own power. The average time required to lock a vessel through 
the three locks at Gatun is about one hour, for small vessels a little 
less, and for large ones a little greater. The lockage time for the 

‘ Pacific end is considerably greater owing to the fact that the locks 
at that end are separated into two groups, thus requiring two 
separate approaches with the consequent delays thereto. 

At the present time certain pilots are detailed as lock pilots, 
boarding the ship just before arriving at the approach wall, and 
leaving the ship immediately upon clearing the locks. While in 
the locks the lock pilot has complete charge of all the movements 
of the ship and locomotives, controlling the latter by means of 
signals given by the arms and hands. As stated above, the ship’s 
engines are used in conjunction with the towing locomotives. 

With exception of the locks, the navigation of the canal is 
simply a matter of keeping to the channel, and observing certain 
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speed rules laid down in the regulations, and the special signals 
received in Culebra Cut. Speed for the dredged channel from the 
sea to the locks, both ends, in Culebra Cut and in Miraflores Lake, 
is six knots. in Gatun Lake from 10 to 15 knots, depending 
on the width of the channel which varies from 500 to 1000 feet, 

It is not within the scope of these notes to give a detailed sailing 
direction ; however, a few salient points may be of interest. 

No regular man-of-war anchorage has been assigned, and in the 
absence of the pilot, vessels entering Cristobal should anchor to 
westward of channel, south of the west breakwater. 

Pending completion of the east breakwater, there is consider- 
able swell in the harbor during the trade wind season, December 
to May, and it is well to anchor close under the west breakwater. 

Additional anchorage room will be available to the south of the 
east breakwater when that breakwater is completed, possibly within 
the next 18 months. 

In Gatun Lake there is a double range for each long reach, a 
front range and a rear range, so that a vessel gomg in either 
direction has a head range and a back range. The range towers 
are placed a little to the right of the axis of the channel so that 
a vessel having the head range closed will keep to the right of the 
channel, the idea being that vessels passing in opposite directions, 
each on its own head range, will pass cléar of each other. The 
disadvantage of course is that with the head range closed, the 
rear range will be open, or vice versa. The range lights are all 
white, the front light fixed and the rear light flashing. 

Lighted buoys and beacons are placed at about 1-mile intervals 
along the length of the canal, and also at all angles and turns. 
Spar buoys are placed between the lighted buoys. There are no 
buoys in Culebra Cut, as the banks are steep and well lighted 
with beacons. 

All gas buoys show flashing lights, and are colored in accord- 
ance with the system in vogue in the United States. The locks at 
Pedro Miguel are the dividing line between the Atlantic, and 
Pacific systems. 

Upon arriving within the 15-mile limit, and until leaving the 
15-mile limit of the Canal Zone, a vessel will transmit with low 
power not to exceed one-half kilowatt. All messages between 
ships at sea and ships in Canal Zone waters, must be transmitted 
through the shore stations at the terminal ports. 
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CHAPTER III 
War witht Mextco—THE OCCUPATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
1845-1847 

The United States Government had not yet declared war, and 
it was not until the news of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma (fought on the 8th and oth of May, 1846) was re- 
ceived at Washington, that President Polk sent a special message 
to Congress, announcing that “a state of war existed between 
Mexico and the United States.” Congress, being in session, on 
May 13, 1846, accordingly recognized this state of affairs by a 
formal declaration of war. 

In the meantime, the manifestation of hostile sentiments on the 
part of the Mexican people, together with the information that 
had been received from Surgeon Wood, determined Sloat to 
proceed. On the 7th of June, 1846, he went on shore at Mazatlan, 
where he learned of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, and that Vera Cruz and other ports on the east coast were 
blockaded. The next day, leaving the sloop-of-war Warren at 
Mazatlan to bring him later news and despatches, the commodore 
gave the final orders, and the frigate Savannah, the greyhound 
and fastest sailing vessel of war then in the world, was soon sail- 
ing for Monterey, where she arrived on the 2d of July, and found 
the sloops Cyane and Levant awaiting her arrival. 

Upon his arrival, Sloat found an entirely different state of 
affairs from what he was led to expect from his orders of June 
24, 1845+-the only ones he had as yet received. The whole of 
northern California was in a ferment. The American settlers 
had banded together for self-protection, had proclaimed the Cali- 
fornia Republic, had hoisted the Bear Flag at Sonoma, captured 
General Vallejo and other Mexican officials, and turned them over 
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to Captain John C. Fremont, of the United States Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. On July 6, Sloat sent the following despatch 
to Captain John B. Montgomery, commanding the sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth at San Francisco: 


“TI have determined to hoist the flag of the United States at this place 
to-morrow, as I would prefer being sacrificed for doing too much than too 
little. If you consider you have sufficient force, or if Fremont will join you, 
you will hoist the flag at Yerba Buena, or at any other proper place, and 
take possession of the fort and that portion of the country.” 

On July 7, a landing-party from the American vessels hoisted 
the American flag at Monterey ; and on the following day, Mont- 
gomery took possession of the shores of San Francisco Bay, the 
Bears joyfully abandoning their infant republic, and hoisting the 
American flag at Sonoma. 

At Monterey, immediate possession was taken of the earth- 
works upon the hill overlooking the harbor, some heavy guns were 
landed and placed in position, while a blockhouse of two low 
stories was built and pierced for cannon and for loop-hole firing 
by musketry. This fortification, together with the entrenchments 
surrounding it, was named Fort Mervine, in honor of the com- 
mander of the Savannah. It was constructed partly under the 
immediate supervision of Midshipman William P. Toler, and 
commanded by him a part of the time. The marines took posses- 
sion of the barracks which had lately been occupied by General 
Castro’s forces; and a company of mounted dragoons was formed 
of volunteers from the naval vessels and the Americans on shore, 
to reconnoiter the country and keep the communications open 
between Monterey and San Francisco. Purser D. Fauntleroy 
was made captain, and Passed Midshipman Louis McLane 
appointed first lieutenant, of this naval cavalry company. 

On the 15th of July, Commodore Stockton, in the Congress, 
arrived from Honolulu, and anchored abreast of the Cyane in the 
harbor of Monterey. He at once reported himself to Commodore 
Sloat. On the following day, another large ship entered the 
harbor, which proved to be the British ship Collingwood, of 80 
guns, Admiral Seymour’s flagship. Seymour stayed a week at 
Monterey, exchanged the usual civilities with the American 
vessels, witnessed Fremont’s dramatic entry at the head of 160 
frontiersmen, and finally sailed for the Sandwich Islands. By the 

time the Collingwood left, Commodore Sloat, worn out in health, 
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was hesitating whether or not to hand over the command to 
Stockton ; but under the influence of the latter’s stronger will, he 
soon yielded, and on July 29 sailed in the Levant for Panama. 
He reached home in November, and received a severe, but un- 
merited, reprimand for his delay in seizing California. 

Previous to the departure of Sloat, a body of about 150 riflemen 
was sent down to San Diego, under Captain Fremont. This 
detachment was transported in the Cyane, Commander Samuel 
F. DuPont, and arrived before the place on the 29th of July. 
The American flag was hoisted by Lieutenant Stephen C. Rowan, 
of the Cyane, on the afternoon of the same day, at the Presidio, 
five miles distant from the port; and the place was immediately 
garrisoned by the marines. This movement was made to intercept 
the communications of General Castro, the Mexican commander- 
in-chief, with the more southern provinces. 

It is due both to Commodore Sloat, who took possession of 
Monterey in person, and to Captain Montgomery, of the Ports- 
mouth, who took possession of San Francisco, to say that both 
these officers appear to have executed their delicate duties with 
great decision, prudence, and humanity. Their force was too 
great to permit resistance, it is true; and there was the certainty 
of its being able to maintain the new authorities within reasonable 
distance of the coast. But the elements of discord existed in the 
interior. California had long been subject to what might be 
termed domestic revolutions of its own, and it was no unusual 
thing for its government to be temporarily changed by the rising 
of some local military adventurer. 

On assuming the command of the Pacific squadron, Commo- 
dore Stockton lost no time in putting himself in touch with 
Fremont, and in projecting an expedition into the interior that 
should at once bring the capital of the province under the control 
of our flag. The commodore found himself at the head of a 
squadron consisting of the frigates Congress and Savannah, the 
sloops Portsmouth, Cyane, and Warren, and the store-ship Erie. 
The presence of the Portsmouth at San Francisco was still deemed 
necessary ; the Warren was yet lying at Mazatlan, and the Erie 
was at the Sandwich Islands; while the Savannah continued at 
Monterey for its protection and to serve as the base of operations 
in that region. Stockton himself sailed in the Congress on the 
ist of August, bound for San Pedro, a small port of difficult 
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access for a large vessel, but nearly abreast of the capital of the 
state. As the ship proceeded south, a landing was made at Santa 
Barbara, where the flag was shifted and a small force left iy 
possession. This was in effect occupying every available port 
between Lower California and the northern boundary of the 
upper state. 

The Congress arrived off San Pedro on the 6th of August, 
The Cyane had previously reached San Diego, and occupied that 
place, as narrated above. At this point, the commodore received 
a communication from General Castro, who claimed to be author- 
ized to enter into negotiations with him; but this step, being 
accompanied by the preliminary demand that no further move- 
ment should be made until these negotiations were terminated, 
had no results. It was so obviously the policy of the Mexicans 
to gain time, that little heed was given to the representations of 
their agents. The party on shore was not ready to proceed until 
the 11th of August, when it marched to the northward, that is, in 
the direction of the capital. On the afternoon of that very day, 
intelligence was brought the Americans that the Mexicans had 
buried their guns, and that all the functionaries of the government 
had retired inland, or, as it was supposed, toward Sonora. On 
the 13th, the commodore made a junction with the battalion of 
Fremont, and the whole force entered Los Angeles without oppo- 
sition in the course of that day. 

Commodore Stockton now determined to organize a_ civil 
government for the entire state, and to administer justice in its 
name. At the head of this government he placed Major I*remont. 
Having effected these arrangements, he returned to the coast on 
the 2d of September, reembarked on the 3d, and sailed on the 5th, 
touching at Santa Barbara to take off the small party left there. 
The Congress then proceeded to Monterey, where everything was 
found tranquil, though rumors were in circulation of an intended 
rising among the Indians of the north. The Savannah was im- 
mediately sent up the coasi, where she was soon joined by the 
Congress, off San Francisco. Here it was ascertained that the 
rumors were false, and that the whole northern region of the 
country was tranquil. Aout the close of the month, however, a 
courier arrived from Lieutenant Gillespie, who had been left in 
command at Los Angeles, bringing the important intelligence of 
a fresh rising at that point, and of his being besieged in the govern- 
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ment house. The Savannah, Captain William Mervine, was 
immediately despatched to San Pedro for the purpose of afford- 
ing succor to the besieged party. Steps were also taken to form 
a junction with the corps of Major Fremont, who was at Sacra- 
mento at the time. Every effort was made to engage volunteers, 
and a transport was chartered to convey them to the scene of 
action. 

On the 12th of October, Fremont reached San Francisco, and 
immediately embarked on board the transport with his little corps. 
His point of destination was Santa Barbara, where he was directed 
to procure as many horses as possible. The Congress sailed in 
company with the transport, but they separated in a fog. Luckily 
a merchant vessel from Monterey, bound to the northward, was 
fallen in with by the frigate, and despatches were received from 
Lieutenant Maddox, in command at Monterey, bringing the intel- 
ligence that that place was threatened with an assault, and asking 
assistance. The Congress ran into the bay, landed a party of fifty 
men and some ordnance, and then proceeded onward. On arriv- 
ing off San Pedro, she joined the Savannah, on board of which - 
was Lieutenant Gillespie and his whole party, he having evacuated 
his position in the government house at Los Angeles under a 
capitulation entered into with General Flores. 

Previously to this measure, however, an unsuccessful attempt 
had been made by Captain Mervine to relieve him. A strong 
party of seamen and marines had been landed, and a march was 
begun on the capital. Unfortunately, no provision had been made 
of any artillery and on encountering the enemy at a distance of 
some twelve miles from San Pedro, a smart skirmish took place 
between the hostile forces. The Mexicans had the advantage of a 
field-piece, which they appear to have used with great discretion 
and spirit. The great disadvantage under which he was acting, 
and the loss of several valuable men, induced Captain Mervine to 
fall back upon San Pedro, and wait for the commodore. A new 
landing was made at the latter point as soon as the Congress 
arrived, a force of about 1800 men, under General Flores, having 
been collected outside. 

Finding the roadstead of San Pedro too open, and too much 
exposed to the prevalent gales of the season, and although it took 
him farther .from his great point of attack, the commodore was 
induced to carry the Congress around to San Diego, where there 
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was an excellent harbor for such vessels as could enter it. Noth. 
ing of the draft of the Congress, however, had been known to 
cross the bar. Everything was accordingly embarked, and the 
ship proceeded south. On arriving off the harbor of San Diego, 
Stockton received a report from the officer left in command, that 
this place too was besieged by the enemy, that the stock of pro- 
visions was running low, and that he required a reinforcement, 
This same officer was of opinion that the Congress could enter 
the bay. On making the attempt, however, the vessel struck, and 
was compelled to return to the anchorage outside. The next day, 
a prize to the Warren, the Malek Adhel, arrived from Monterey 
with despatches from Fremont, who, having ascertained the 
impossibility of procuring horses to the southward, had returned 
to the base of operations, and was preparing to march thence with 
all his force to effect a junction with the commodore on his way 
into the interior. 

It now became necessary to collect beeves as well as horses, and 
the Savannah was despatched to Monterey to further the prepara- 
tions in that quarter. The Congress had proceeded also to San 
Pedro to carry out the necessary arrangements, but returned as 
soon as possible to San Diego. So great was the anxiety of the 
commodore for the situation of Fremont’s corps that, meeting 
with a calm gn his way south, he sent in a boat to San Diego, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, with a communication directed to that officer. 
On reaching the port it was deemed an object of so great im- 
portance to carry the ship within the bar, that a second attempt 
was made to cross it. This time the vessel succeeded, but she 
grounded when within the bay. It was found necessary to pre- 
pare spars for shoring her up, and at the moment when her 
people were thus employed, the Mexicans made an attack upon 
the town. Notwithstanding the necessity, as it were, of fighting 
with one hand and having a care for the ship with the other, the 
work went on with the greatest activity and method. And as 
soon as a sufficient force could be landed, the enemy was repulsed 
by a charge made under the orders of Lieutenant George Minor 
of the navy and Lieutenant Gillespie of the marine corps. 

Finding it necessary to recruit his horses, and to make harness, 
saddles, and bridles, Stockton improved the delay by constructing 
a fort. Runners were also sent out to determine the position of 
the enemy, who was discovered encamped at Bernardo, distant 
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about thirty miles. Two expeditions were immediately ordered 
to be got ready, the one under Lieutenant Gillespie to surprise the 
enemy in their camp, and the other, under Captain Hensley, of 
the volunteer corps, to proceed to the southward in quest of beeves 
and horses. The latter effected its object, returning with 500 
head of cattle and nearly 150 horses and mules. Before Lieutenant 
Gillespie was ready to march, however, the commodore received 
a despatch from Brigadier General Kearny, of the army, who had 
effected the passage of the mountains at the head of 100 dragoons, 
and now appeared in California to take the command of any 
portion of the army that might have reached there. The direction 
of Lieutenant Gillespie’s movement was immediately changed, 
and that officer was ordered to join this new force as soon as 
possible. 

This was on the 6th of December, 1846. The same evening, 
the commodore was notified that an attack had been made by 
General Kearny upon a strong detachment of the enemy in their 
camp at San Pasqual, and it would seem that it had been unsuc- 
cessful. Kearny had taken position on an eminence, where he 
was able to maintain himself until relieved. The commodore at 
first determined to move with his whole force to effect a junction 
with the dragoons, but learning the emergency of the case, and 
that the enemy was not as strong as had been at first reported, 
he decided to send a smaller detachment. Rather more than two 
hundred men were soon on the march. This party accomplished 
its object, and General Kearny, with his whole force, entered the 
works at San Diego soon after. An arrangement was now made 
between the commodore and the general, by which the direction 
of the military details was to be assumed by the latter officer, while 
the former retained the supreme authority, as commander of the 
naval forces on that station. This delicate arrangement led sub- 
sequently to some misunderstandings between the two com- 
manders, though their duty would seem to have been performed 
with perfect accord and zeal as long as an enemy appeared before 
them. It appears that General Kearny had arrived under the 
impression that he was to be civil governor of the newly-con- 
quered territory, while Commodore Stockton was not disposed 
to yield his authority as long as it was found necessary to employ 
any material portion of the crews of his vessels on shore. At a 
later period, this controversy led to some unpleasant collisions, 
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more especially between General Kearny and Lieutenant Colonel 
I'remont, his subordinate in the line in the army ; but as they be- 
long rather to the general history of the country than to a work of 
this character, we shall not dwell on their consequences, 

On the 29th of December, the party under Commodore Stockton 
was again ready to march. Altogether it mustered a force of about 
600 men. Owing to the mountainous character of the country, 
however, and the great watchfulness rendered necessary by the 
activity of the enemy, the commodore did not reach San Gabriel 
until the evening of the 7th of January, 1847. There the Mexi- 
cans had erected batteries and prepared to make a stand. The 
following day, the Americans crossed the river to the north bank, 
where they found a force of 500 men and four pieces of artillery 
to receive them. The guns were placed in very favorable positions, 
while the remainder of the Mexicans, wholly cavalry, were so 
posted as to command each flank of their assailants. Reaching 
the margin of the stream, Stockton dismounted and led the troops 
over in person, under a smart fire from the enemy’s artillery. A 
charge up the hill on the opposite bank was next made, and the 
position carried, the enemy and his guns being driven before it. 
At this moment the enemy made an attempt to cut off the pack- 
horses and beeves in the rear, but the steadiness of the guard 
repulsed them. As soon as the American guns were in position 
on the heights, a smart cannonading was begun on both sides, but 
soon terminated in the Mexicans being forced from the field. The 
result of this day’s work was the obtaining of the complete com- 
mand of the Mexican position. The Americans encamped there 
for the night. The next day, Commodore Stockton’s party ad- 
vanced upon the town, where it was again met by General Flores 
on the plains of Mesa. A hot cannonading succeeded, and the 
Mexicans made several attempts to charge, but could never be 
brought within 50 yards of the American lines. After a final 
effort, General Flores abandoned the defence, and moved off in 
the direction of Sonora. A new negotiation was now entered 
into with Don Andres Pico, the Californian governor, by which 
the Mexicans stipulated to lay down their arms and yield quiet 
possession of the province. 

Throughout the whole of the foregoing* movements, Commo- 
dore Stockton exhibited an activity, energy and spirit that did 
him great credit. He and his ship seem to have been everywhere, 
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and whatever may be the decision of military etiquette as between 
the rival competitors for the command of this successful expedi- 
tion against the enemy’s capital, there can be no doubt with regard 
to one subject, and that is, that the commodore was in the thickest 
of the fray, and animated his men not only by his presence, but by 
a very brilliant personal example. According to the prevailing 
usage of the time, sea-officers could never come under the com- 
mand of soldiers. There was, moreover, a peculiar claim on the 
part of the navy to most of the credit of the military movements 
in front of Los Angeles. The seamen and marines composed the 
greater portion of the American force, and the officers of the 
service held the most important subordinate commands in the 
detachment. Commodore Stockton virtually assumed the com- 
mand near the close of July, and the succeeding five months ex- 
hibited, on his part, as great an exertion, and as bold an assump- 
tion of responsibility, as ever yet characterized the service of any 
man under the flag. The whole of these movements, marked as 
they were by so much decision and enterprise, were highly credit- 
able to the American arms, and particularly so to the naval branch 
of the service. 

About this time (1. e., the close of the year 1846), our squadron 
on the west coast was increased by the arrival of the razee frigate 
Independence, Captain Elie A. F. Lavallette, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore William B. Shubrick. This necessitated 
another transfer of the naval command, and Commodore Stockton 
was in due time relieved by Commodore Shubrick by public 
proclamation. Shortly after relinquishing the command, Stock- 
ton, finding a party about to cross the Rocky Mountains, returned 
by that route to Washington. 

The force which Commodore Shubrick found under his orders 
on assuming command of the squadron, consisted of his own 
ship (the Jndependence), the Congress, the Savannah, the Ports- 
mouth, the Warren, the Cyane, the Preble, and the Dale. A few 
days after his arrival, the store-ship Lexington reached Monterey 
from the Atlantic coast. This vessel brought a company of regu- 
lar artillery. As soon as this company was landed, all the seamen 
were withdrawn from the fort, and the town was left in the care 
of the artillery and the marines. Similar arrangements were made 
at San Francisco, where, however, the Warren was left, the whole 
force being placed under the orders of Commander Joseph B. 
Hull. 
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THE SIGNAL QUESTION IN THE ATLANTIC FLEET 
By Ensicn T. G. Berrien, U. S. Navy 





Since the revised and improved edition of the General Signal 
Book has been introduced on board the ships composing the Atlantic 
fleet, the efficiency of the ship’s signal force has been so noticeable 
as to excite the commanding and executive officers to openly 
express their approval of the new systems which have been and 
are being originated by signal officers. But before any system can 
be happily inaugurated, the promoters must have the unsolicited 
interest and voluntary aid of their senior officers. 

However efficient our fleet is with signals at present, we are only 
about half as efficient with signals as the British West Indian 
cruiser squadron. This comparison has been made from personal 
observation and it seems pitiful that our modern battleships are 
inferior to British cruisers in a branch so much in use and so 
important in battle. 

With the introduction of our newer ships, signaling has taken 
an entirely different place in routine work than it had 15 years ago. 


‘Not all high-ranking officers of the navy realize this fact. A 


naval officer is strongly affected by first impressions, and most of 
our present commanding and executive officers are students of 
the days when four or five men, not boys, formed the signal force 
of a ship. In those days, as they remember them, signals were 
transmitted from ship to ship without delay. 

Through the strenuous efforts of naval officers during the last 
I5 years of advancement, the various departments of a ship have 
progressed materially with the exception of signals. Neverthe- 
less, during this period there has been an increasing demand for 
efficiency from signalmen from both deck and superior officers. 
The fault is not with the system used, but with the men detailed 
to duty on the signal bridge. 
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It is a fact that all duties to be discharged by the signalmen are 
very important, and it is conceded by most all the commanding 
and executive officers that the efficiency of any signal force is 
taxed more while the fleet is maneuvering than at any other time. 
In these evolutionary movements of the ships while drilling, the 
movements are impeded or aided by poor or good service which 
may be rendered by the signal force. Sending and receiving 
signals which determine the positions to be taken by individual 
ships involve great responsibility ; and knowing how disastrous 
might the results be from a gross error arising from a signalman’s 
non-competency to receive or send messages, I deem it necessary 
and expedient to point out some of the reasons for our shortcom- 
ings in this branch of the service, and to formulate some plans 
through which the efficiency of this branch of the service may be 
successfully improved. 

I believe that the signal force should be separate and distinet 
from that of the deck. Signalmen doing duty on board an English 
man-of-war enter the service as signalmen, serve as signalmen, 
and retire, if of normal intelligence, as warrant signalmen. This 
system of treatment of signal personnel is the key to their success. 

At present, in our navy, there are no inducements offered to 
men capable of properly taking charge of a signal watch. When 
good men are assigned to duty as signalmen they soon separate 
themselves for higher ratings. They are examined; if found 
qualified, they are rated quartermaster or radio operator. We 
cannot hold them where they are most needed under the present 
system. As the case is at present, only the younger and smaller 
“ infants " are appointed by division officers to assume the duties 
of signalmen. In many instances the “ youngsters” appointed 
are known to be of no value on deck. 

A school with competent instructors should be organized for 
the training of men who choose signals as the branch they wish 
to follow during their entire enlistment or enlistments. The fol- 
lowing system would be adequate: Allow men to enlist as lands- 
man for signalman,:as they now do for electrician. After six 
months’ instruction in the signal school, order them to a ship as 
signalman, third class, with the pay of $30 a month. These men 
would be good signalmen at the start and they could spend their 
time acquiring responsibility, a trait of character few signalmen 
now possess. Under this suggested system the advancement of 
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a signalman, third class, would be through the following ratings: 
Signalman, second class, at $35 a month; signalman, first class, at 
$40 a month; chief signalman, at $50 a month; warrant signal- 
man, at $1400 a year. 

A signal force composed of signalmen according to the above 
outlined plan would be at least half composed of matured men. 
At least one-half of our force would be performing duty in as 
efficient a manner as our best deck petty officers now perform. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE RECOVERY OF A BOWER 
ANCHOR AND FIFTY-TWO AND A HALF FATH- 
OMS OF CHAIN IN DEEP WATER BY THE BATTLE- 
SHIP MICHIGAN, ATLANTIC FLEET, tog1t. 


By COMMANDER C. F. Preston, U. S. Navy 





The Atlantic fleet had been maneuvering in Cape Cod Bay under 
the command of Rear Admiral Schroeder, the then commander- 
in-chief. Inthe afternoon, the fleet anchored in formation. About 
an hour before dark, as I remember the time, the signal was made 
to get under way and form column. At that time the anchor 
chains of all the battleships were fitted with a swivel at 52% 
fathoms. The Michigan had out something over 60 fathoms of 
port chain, and there were about 22 fathoms of water. Enough 
current was running to place some slight strain on the chain ; and, 
as we hove in, the anchor bore ahead marked by its buoy. The 
strain on the chain was eased as necessary by using the engines. 
Just as the 52!4 swivel came in sight the pin carried away and we 
lost the anchor and chain. Immediately the order was given to 
put over one of the spare anchor buoys, which we always kept 
ready on the forecastle. We had the direction (the ship’s head) 
in which the chain was laid out, and the buoys to mark the ends 
of the chain. A small anchor weighing about 500 pounds was 
prepared for use as a grapnel, an ordinary grapnel not being 
strong enough to lift a heavy bower chain. A large crosspiece 
of heavy lumber about 10 or 15 feet long was lashed to the 
stock of the anchor to keep the fluke down. A 10-inch hawser 
was passed out through the port hawse pipe and secured to this 
anchor, which was placed over the stern of one of our cutters. 
In the meantime, the tide had slacked considerably ; and the ship 
and the cutter, with the hawser very slack, were placed as shown 
in the diagram on next page. 

As soon as the Michigan and the cutter took up the positions 
shown, the cutter was directed to let go the anchor over her stern. 
The ship slowly hove in the hawser and was fortunate enough to 
grapple the bight of the lost chain at about its center. In order 
not to lose the bight, the Michigan was maneuvered so as to hold 
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her bow as nearly as possible over the center of the chain, nearer 
the lost anchor if anything. The bight was hove up to the hawse 
pipe and securely lashed. We then, with much patience and hard 
work, hauling up small bights of chain at a time, got the end of 
the chain. The chain was taken to the capstan and the lost anchor 


hove up as usual. 
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right to left 








A, Anchor buoy. 
M, U.S. S. Michigan. 
B, Buoy let go when chain parted. 
Cutter with anchor to be used as grapnel. 
5% Approximate position in which the ship would have anchored in case ot a strong 


current. 
Z, Approximate position of Michigan’s stem when chain was recovered. 


At about I1 p. m. the job was completed, and the fact reported 
by radio to the commander-in-chief at Provincetown. 

Referring to foregoing diagram, it might be mentioned here 
that had the current been running strongly, it would have been 
advisable to drop the starboard bower at about the point X and 
veer down to the position of the Michigan as shown, using the 
engines as required after grappling the chain. This proved not 
to be necessary. 
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THE WORK AHEAD OF NAVAT. AVIATION 


By LIEUTENANT R. C. SAur.ey, U. S. Navy 





The qualification of a few pilots of hydro-aeroplanes in the last 
three years, and the taste of experience under semi-service condi- 
tions during the late unpleasantness at Vera Cruz, have served not 
so much to demonstrate what naval aviation could do in actual 
war, but rather to suggest the necessity of learning how to do the 
things essential to an efficient cooperation with the fleet. So far, 
the development of aeronautics in the navy includes only the 
licenses of a few pilots and the possession of a few Curtiss hydro- 
aeroplanes. ‘To say that these two elements alone constituted an 
efficient aeronautic corps would not be unlike assuming that a 
newly graduated class from the Naval Academy when placed upon 
a newly launched ship would constitute an efficient navy. Pilots 
may be trained to fly and even go so far as to perform the spec- 
tacular stunts that go to popularize aviation; French and German 
motors may stand up for long, continuous runs; the French naval 
aeronautic corps may successfully perform its fleet maneuvers. 
But all of it—the acrobatic skill of pilots in one hemisphere and 
the existence of good motors in the other—the mere keeping in 
touch therewith will avail the United States nothing until our 
own pilots become familiar with aerial navigation and with an 
accurate method of determining the force and direction of wind, 
and have appropriated to themselves the use of efficient machines 
and motors. 

Naval aviation in the United States is impeded by two great 
obstacles, not to mention others, namely, a dearth of material 
equal in quality to that owned by other powers, and by the difficult 
nature of the problem confronting the naval air scout, as com- 
pared to that of the military pilot. 

The difficulty of material might be remedied in various ways. 
The first method that suggests itself is to buy entirely from for- 
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eign countries. The objection to this, however, is well displayed 
in the European war, during which the shipment of good aviation 
material is forbidden and the acroplane factories commandeered 
by the countries in which they are situated. A second remedy 
might be for the United States Government to stimulate the aero- 
plane and motor industries something after the manner of Ger- 
many. Since, however, our government policy is rather opposed 
to this “ special-interest ” feature, a third remedy—and the more 
feasible one—is for the government itself to take up the experi- 
mental work in aeronautics, and to conduct the experimental 
station in conjunction with the Aeronautic Station and Flying 
School. 

Thus the subject of the development of aeronautics leads back 
to the work immediately before the Aeronautic Station. 

The function of naval aviation is so different from that of the 
military that it does not suffice to have merely strong material and 
efficient motors. It is absolutely essential for the hydro-aeroplane 
to be fitted with a motor of assured endurance. To the military 
aviator, a motor failure may not even mean failure of mission; 
it may mean nothing worse than capture by the enemy. But to 
the naval aviator, a motor failure means not only loss of life, but 
also a certain failure of mission. Both the aviator and the com- 
mander of the squadron will have to take this situation into 
account : the exigencies of naval service in action will not permit 
of a search being made for the pilot who fails to return from his 
scouting tour, and aviator, aeroplane and mission must be crossed 
off the books. 

Thus it is seen that requisites of a military aeroplane are even 
greater necessities for the naval hydro. Moreover, the hydro 
must have an additional detail that does not enter into the 
land machine, namely, the pontoons. On the first glance at this 
well-known phase of the subject, the problem appears simple ; but 
study, examination and experiment with this one feature shows it 
to be the most difficult one in the design of water machines. 
There are numbers of water machines whose pontoons, or boats, 
when employed upon the smooth surface of a lake, permit a flight 
from the water with perfect ease. The problem upon the open sea, 
however, is entirely different : there are few types of pontoons and 
no flying boat that will get off from a moderate sea. The question 
of design for pontoons is still in an experimental state, and each 
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builder of seaplanes is striving to devise something that will com- 
bine stability upon a rough sea with the ability to rise therefrom. 
Assuming that the initial flight of the machine has been suc- 
cessful, motor trouble may force a landing far from the starting 
point, in which event, if the pilot could not succeed in rising again 
after making repairs, the result would be as serious as if a wing 
had ruptured or the motor had been hopelessly disabled. 

As every seafaring man knows, there are times when the 
lowering of an aeroplane over the side is impracticable in just the 
same way that it is often impracticable to lower a boat into a 
rough sea. Even were the machine stable on rough water, the 
state of the sea is frequently such that no machine, however well 
designed her pontoons, or powerful her motors, would be able 
to leave the surface. 

The above contingency introduces another phase of naval 
aviation totally foreign to military aeronautics, namely, a launch- 
ing device that will deliver the machine into the air at flying speed. 
This device will be essential to all ships fitted to carry seaplanes. 
One experiment was performed three years ago with a catapult, 
which showed the feasibility of such a device. But the aeroplane 
fred from this particular catapult would, no doubt, have been 
unable to endure a second test. The idea, while sound, is therefore 
undeveloped, and the task of working it out is awaiting a chance 
and some material at the Aeronautic Station. 

The work, therefore, ahead of the Aeronautic Station and 
Flying School embodies not only the individual development of 
material, of appliances and of personnel, but especially the coordi- 
nation of all elements that compose this new adjunct of the fleet. 

Judgment of the force and direction of the wind has been men- 
tioned herein as a requisite for the naval pilot, since without it 
the work of aerial scouting comes to naught. By this judgment 
it is not intended to convey an idea of some mysterious talent like 
the “nautical eye” of former times, but rather of an ability 
acquired by study and practice. Naturally the effect of a wind 
of a certain direction and force is an acceleration (plus or minus), 
or leeway, sometimes both. The air pilot cannot take account of 
these errors in the same way that a ship’s navigator takes set and 
drift into account. For instance, unless in currents of previously 
determined character, the navigator makes his correction for the 
ensuing day’s run by means of the error determined by that of 
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the previous day. In other words, it is not until the error of the 
current has taken effect that a correction is applied to the course. 
The naval aviator, however, cannot attack his problem in that way. 
To do so would be far worse for him than “ rocks and shoals” 
could ever be for the ship’s navigator. Errors of an ensuing 
flight must be predetermined, otherwise it would be folly to com- 
mence a tour. To steer a compass course by aeroplane is not 
difficult, but to make good any given true course is an entirely 
different proposition. Even when the two points determining the 
true course are visible from each other, it has been the experience 
of every aviator that the actual course of his machine, in a side 
wind, between two points is rarely the straight line joining them, 
but more frequently upon an arc of which the straight line is the 
chord. It is thus seen that the angle between the course to be 
made good and the compass heading (not referring to compass 
error) must be known before the flight commences. 

At present there is no well established instrument for determin- 
ing, from the aeroplane in flight, the force of the wind. The 
Sperry Gyroscope Company is working upon an indicator of this 
sort. It is hoped that the Aeronautic Station will have an oppor- 
tunity this winter to test it as well as other instruments of aerial 
navigation now developing at the station. So far the most prac- 
ticable-plan that has been suggested for determining the compass 
heading necessary to make good an assigned true course is a 
preliminary maneuver between the ship and the machine. Assume 
the ship to be at sea, out of view of all navigational marks, and 
that it is desired to start a machine to make good a given true 
course (see diagram A). If the course be not already that of the 
ship, the latter takes this course temporarily. The aeroplane 
maneuvers astern, determining by trial and error the angle 
between the fore and aft line of the ship and aeroplane’s heading 
necessary to make good the assigned course, and then starts its 
tour. The ship then resumes course and speed. It is quite 
practicable in this maneuver for the ship to be equipped with an 
anemometer, so that at the instant of starting the scouting flight, 
the force and direction of the wind can be signalled to the pilot. 
In the illustration of diagram A, the pilot first underestimates the 
force of the wind by 10 miles per hour. He discovers this at B, 
having been driven to the right of the assigned course. He then 
overestimates the wind’s force by to miles per hour. He dis- 





























DIAGRAM A 


H, E=Ship’s masts. 

A=Start y jade lane’s maneuvers for Course. 
A, Bul. rack of Aeroplane, 

AN, BM, rape = Aeroplane iat ings. 

Speed of Aeroplane=60 M. P. H. 

Force of Wind=30 M. P. a 

Direction of Wind= West. 

Desired Course to be made Good=North. 
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covers his error in crossing the fore and aft line of the ship at C, 
He now makes the correct estimate and starts the flight on the cor- 
rect heading, parallel to CV’, which he verifies by passing over the 
ship along her fore and aft line. 

The determination of the initial compass course of a scouting 
flight is comparatively simple to the remainder of the problem, 
that is, the determination of shifts in the force and direction of 
the wind, after leaving the ship, and of their effect on the compass 
course. If the machine be not fitted with an instrument for deter- 
mining leeway, it will be necessary for the aviator, from time to 
time, to descend near the surface of the water to make an observa- 
tion of the wind’s force and direction. This task will demand 
careful observation and good judgment, which can be possessed 
only after considerable practice. 

A simple illustration of the case above cited is seen in diagram B. 








SCOUTING DIAGRAM B 


O=Position of Cruiser 2 p. m. 

D= Position of Cruiser 6 p. m. 

Speed of Cruiser=20 M. P. H. 

Speed of Aeroplane=60 M. P. H. 

Force of Wind between 2 p. m. and 3 p. m.=10 M. P. H. 
Direction of Wind until 3 p. m.=S. wW 

Direction of Wind between 3 p. m. and 6 p. m.= West. 
Force of Wind between 3 p, m. and 6 p. m.=15 M. P. H. 
Scale: 1-inch=20 miles. 
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At 2 p. m. the aeroplane, after its preliminary maneuver to 
determine the force and direction of the wind and the compass 
course, starts the flight, intending to make good the course OBD. 
As indicated in the diagram, the wind at the beginning of the 
flight is from the southwest, force 10 miles per hour. Thus the 
speed of the aeroplane over the ground would be increased by 
10 miles per hour, with no leeway. By the time, however, that 
the pilot has reached his 3 p. m. position, the wind has shifted to 
the west and increased in force to 15 miles per hour. The pilot, 
not taking note of this change, continues his compass course, 
expecting to reach the point at B at 4 p.m. At this latter point he 
had contemplated changing the course to BC in order to make 
good the true course BD, and thereby rejoin the ship at 6 p. m. 
Due to the change in force and direction of the wind, his position 
at 4 p. m. is at point E instead of B. Not knowing this, however, 
he heads over on course EK, parallel to BC, and makes good the 
resultant course EF’. His position therefore at 6 p. m. is at point 
F, just 32 miles out from his reckoning. 

On account of the scouting altitude and the reserve of about 
two hours’ fuel, the above miscalculation might not prove serious, 
provided the air remains clear. But the probability of thickening 
weather or lowering clouds makes a miscalculation of more than 
15 miles quite dangerous. Except in the region of trade winds, 
this illustration in no way exaggerates the condition frequently 
encountered. 

All of the foregoing is but an illustration of the work ahead of 
naval aeronautics. As to the value of aeronautics in war, the 
publicity given to the accomplishment of aviation during the 
present European conflict makes unnecessary any comment upon 
the extent of its worth. To be of any value to the United States 
Navy, however, aviation must be put into the fleet, and for the 
present this is the “ end to be kept in view.”” When once in the 
fleet, aviation will produce results, but it cannot become a part of 
the fleet until a thorough preparation is finished. As yet, neither 
material nor personnel is ready. . Each is in need of development 
and of a thorough coordination as development progresses. There 
is, nevertheless, no room to doubt that, despite the setback of eight 
months recently received, the Aeronautic Station, if given a 
chance, will within a year obtain the desired results. In this con- 
nection, it is well to remember that neither the torpedo-boat nor 
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the submarine demonstrated its real value to the service until 
under the close observation of the fleet. The newest branch of 
the naval service is making its advance, not unlike that of the 
others ; but, that its worth may be developed without delay, there 
is need that the main body of the navy’s commissioned personnel 
give it both scrutiny and cooperation. 
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A BATTERY OFFICER’S SUGGESTION 


3y LIEUTENANT C, L. Loturop, Jr., U. S. Navy 





In preparing a battery for target practice, there are a number 
of small details which must be attended to, and the omission of 
any one may spell trouble for one gun. The battery officer must 
depend to a great extent on his gunners’ mates and gun captains, 
but some means of checking their work is indispensable. The 
following form has been used in preparing for several practices, 
and while it contains nothing that any battery: officer does not 
know, it may prove of assistance when the so-called “ gunners’ 
mates ” are inexperienced seamen acting as “ strikers.” 

The form should be typewritten and backed with cardboard. 
After each item has been performed, it should be crossed out under 
the gun’s proper number. 

A similar form may be made out for turret guns, but as the 
division officer has both his guns under his eye, it is not so neces- 
sary as in the case of a battery of broadside guns. 
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Number of gun 
Clean shells 


Weigh shells 
Paint shells 









Lace powder 
Weigh powder bags 
Unship 1 
Unship dotters 





rs. 












Run 
Cc 
Bor 
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trunnion cle@rance 
t 
air hose 





Test air circuit 






Clean firing locks 
firi 
transfer switch 


ted 









locks 





Ri 
Firi 
Clean contacts 




































wires bi 


Tape contacts 
Clean firi 
New firi 
Test firing circuit (M.G.) 






batteries 











Test firing circuit (battery) 
rs (all PE) 


Ring primers (magneto) 









Examine 












Clean primers (alcoho)) _ 
Fire primers 
Take out slide 
Oil slide 
Clean elevati 
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ears 


Rust elevating discs 





Clean traini ears 





Clean training track 
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Change mushroom pads 
Adjust mushroom pads 
bolts 

See all cotter-pins secure 











Set up on all] 












See all screws overhead tight 
I 
Inspect rammers for splinters 









trays for burrs 












linders 





Fill recoil 
Prime recoil cylinders 





Meaning No. 1 gun ready to fire. 














DISCUSSION 





Can the Graduation of the Compass into Points be 
Dispensed With? 


(SEE PAGE 1659, WHOLE No. 154) 


LieuTENANT H. S. Bassitt, U. S. Navy.—In the very interesting article on 
compass graduation by Professor H. Maurer which recently appeared in the 
PROCEEDINGS, he proposes a graduation of the compass as follows: 











The use of 15° intervals or “ swings,” instead of the present 114° points, is 
contemplated; and it is suggested they be designated N, N1E, N2E, NE, 
E2N, EIN, E, ete. 

If the graduation of the compass is to be changed at all, a simple gradua- 
tion should be adopted, instead of the present, or proposed, compound 
graduations. If degree-divisioning is to be used, zo° intervals are the most 
natural poinis. If the names of the points are to be changed, they should all 
be designated from N or S, and such terms as E2N, EIN, etc., be abandoned 
once for all. 
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A graduation as follows is proposed, instead of that of Professor Maurer: 





The final divisioning to be in degrees. 

The 70° intervals to be known as the points of the compass. 

The 30° intervals to be known as 30°-points. 

The,go° intervals to be known as 90°-points, or cardinal points as at 
present. 

Advantages claimed are as follows: 

1. The graduation is simple, instead of compound. 

2. The natural and logical 10° interval, or point, is used. 

3. This differs from the present point by only 114° (there are nine points 
to a quadrant, instead of eight). 

4. The 15° intervals and intercardinal points can be readily located, if it is 
desired to use them. 

5. The system is readily applicable, and would be advantageous, in relative 
bearings, fire control, and other work. 
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The U.S. S. “ Oneida” 
(SEE Paces 1114 AND 1118, WHOLE No. 152) 


CoMMANDER RALPH Eare, U. S. Navy.—As many people have been 
interested in this admirable article by Rear Admiral Farenholt, and as 
several persons directly interested have spoken about the statements on page 
1114, that three bodies only were found, I desire, in order to make the 
record absolutely clear, to have the Institute print the following copy of a 
letter in the Navy Department: 


COPY 


U. S. Frac Sure “ DELAWARE,” ASIATIC FLEET. 
YoKOHAMA, April 29, /70. 
Vice Admiral D. D. Porter, U. S. N., Navy Department. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of March 22, directing me to use all the means 
at my disposal in preparing for transportation in a public vessel to their 
friends where they may request it, the bodies which may be found of the 
officers who perished in the Oneida, I have the honor to state, that the only 
bodies found up to this date are those of Commander Williams, Ensign 
Brown, and Carpenter Pinner, despite the most diligent search and the most 
stringent orders of the Japanese Government to fishermen and others. 

The bodies of Commander Williams and Ensign Brown were enclosed in 
leaden coffins, and are prepared for transportation at any time their friends 
may desire. 

They were buried at this place with military honors, and a monument is 
to be erected to their memories by this squadron. 

T am sir 
Your obedient servant, 
S. C. Rowan, 
Rear Admiral, Comdg. Asiatic Squadron. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The annual dues for 1915 became payable on 

Annual Dues January I, 1915. There is no change in dues on 

account of bi-monthly publication. It is sug- 

gested that dues be paid in lump sums covering a period of two 

to five years ; this method of payment has advantages for members 

as well as for the Institute and is practiced by a number of mem- 

bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice will 

save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 

It is believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 

Special CEEDINGs to members of the Institute can be increased 

Notice and all members are invited to assist in this work. 

Should any topic occur to you on which you think an 

article could well be written, or on which you would like to read 

one, send such topic to the Secretary and Treasurer, together with 

such explanation or comment as may appear desirable in order 

that the intent of the suggestion may be clearly understood. The 

Institute is desirous of obtaining good “sea yarns” for publica- 

tion. It is hoped that anyone who can spin such a yarn will sub- 

mit it. 

Attention is invited to the following articles which 

References have appeared in the pages of the PROCEEDINGS 

during the past two years; they treat of subjects 

which closely concern Naval War College work; a perusal of 
them should prove profitable: 


1913 

Trained Initiative and Unity of Action: The True Bases of Military 
Efficiency. By Lieutenant Commander D. W. Knox, U. S. N.; page 
41, Whole No. 145, March, 1913. 

Logistics: Its Bearing on the Art of War. By Commander C. T. Vogel- 
gesang, U. S. N.; page 63, Whole No. 145, March, 1913. 

Column as a Battle Formation. By Lieut. Commander D. W. Knox, 
U. S. N.; page 949, Whole No. 147, September, 1913. 
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The Naval War College, the General Board and the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence. By Commander W. S. Crosley, U. S. N.; page 965, Whole 
No. 147, September, 1913. 

Scouting and Screening Operations. By Lieut. Commander W. S. Pye, 
U. S. N.; page 1130, Whole No. 147, September, 1913. 

Organization of the Fleet for War. By Lieutenant R. E. Ingersoll, 
U. S. N.; page 1730, Whole No. 148, December, 1913. 


1914 

War and Policy. By Captain J. S. McKean, U. S. N.; page 1, Whole No. 
149, June, 1914. 

Moral Training in Preparation for War. By Charles M. Bakewell; page 
157, Whole No. 149, January, 1914. 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. By Lieut. Commander D. W. 
Knox, U. S. N., P. E., page 295, Whole No. 150. 

Naval Policy as it Relates to the Shore Establishment and the Maintenance 
of the Fleet. By Captain John Hood, U. S. N., H. M., 1914; page 319, 
Whole No. 150, March, 1914. 

Details of Navy Department Administration: Navy Department Policies. 
By Lieut. Commander N. L. Jones, U. S. N.; page 377, Whole No. 150, 
March, 1914. 

Military Preparedness. By Naval Constructor Richard Gatewood, U. S. N., 
H. M., 1914; page 631, Whole No. 151, May, 1914. 

What Should be the Relations Between Battle and Reserve Fleets. By 
Captain W. S. Sims, U. S. N.; page 727, Whole No. 151, May, 1914. 

Old Principles and Modern Applications. By Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., 
H. M., 1914; page 1009, Whole No. 152, July, 1914. 

The Battle of the Sea of Japan: Translation Japanese General Staff Report. 
By Captain W. T. Hoadley, U. S. Marine Corps; page 961, Whole No. 
152, July, 1914. 

Some Foreign and Other Views of War and the Study and Conduct of 
War. By Captain Albert Gleaves, U. S. N.; page 1301, Whole No. 153, 
September, 1914. 

Strategic Problems and Their Solution. By Captain R. von Labres, I. G. N. 
Translated by Surgeon J. F. Leys, U. S. N.; page 1400, Whole No. 153, 
September, 1914. 

The Institute offers its services as a “ Bureau 

Bureau of of Information” on professional questions and 

Information will endeavor to obtain replies from the best quali- 

fied sources. Those “Questions and Answers” 
which are suitable for purposes of general information, will ap- 
pear in the ProceepiINGs. It is suggested that knotty questions 
which come up in professional examinations for promotion may 
well be submitted to this department. 
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Since January 16, 1915, 28 regular and ag 
Membership associate members have joined the Institute. The 
following members have died: 
Rear Admiral M. R. S Mackenzie, U. S. N. 
_ Asst. Naval Constructor C. A. Harrington, U.S. N. 

The need for more members continues ; bi-monthly publication 
should make the PROCEEDINGS more than ever valuable and nec- 
essary in keeping up with the naval profession; all members are 
asked to help in increasing the membérship. 

Whole Nos. 145 and 149 of the ProcEEpiNGs (March, 

Notice 1913, and Jan.-Feb., 1914) are exhausted; there are so 

many calls for single copies of these numbers that the 

Institute offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good con- 
dition at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 

Members, especially those on the retired list, and 

Address of civilians are urged to keep the Secretary and Treas- 

Members. urer informed of the address to which PROCEEDINGS 

are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt. 

The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 

Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 

having one source of supply for all books, should 

be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 

than when obtained from dealers. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Marcu 16, 1915. 
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522 PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL POWERS 


The data given below as to the relative strength of the principal naval 
powers were furnished by the Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Depart- 
ment, as of date July 1, 1914. Owing to the state of war in Europe the 
Office of Naval Intelligence was unable to furnish any definite information 
hoe relative strength of the principal naval powers of the world later than 

uly 1, 1914. 

The figures given are incorporated in the Navy Year Book, just issued as 
a Senate document, which is a compilation of annual Naval Appropriation 
laws from 1883 to 1914, prepared by J. D. Knight, Secretary of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs. It is shown that the United States Navy, on 
the basis of ships completed on July 1, 1914, was third among the navies of 
the world in respect to tonnage. Great Britain was first and Germany sec- 
ond. When vessels under construction on July 1 are completed the United 
States Navy will be in fourth place, surpassed by Great Britain, Germany 
and France. Figures are lacking, however, to show the progress in naval 
increase among belligerents in the present war in Europe since its com- 
mencement, and it is well known that both England and Germay have 
been increasing their naval power as rapidly as possible. 
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| | 
Eng- | Ger- |United F Austria- 
Rank land | many | States France Japan | Russia| Italy Hungary 

| | 

Admirals of the fleet.... 3 pee oacals ptidsesael 
Admirals......... am 12 6 12 I I 
Vice admirals. aa 22) 19, 20 10 2 
Rear admirals........... 58) 38) 21 19 15 

Captains and comman- 

Cn «00 atu sidan tae’ 702 270) 346 137 8 
Other line officers...... 2,508) 1,965, 1,378 753 558 
Midshipmen at sea. 639 2iGhecsvas'ew 73 175 
Engineer officers. 837 811) 538 326 164 
Medical officers... 593 ‘364 3259 84 
Pay Officers......... 750 |eneseees 228 5 
Naval constructors. 122 6135 | 519) 107 7141 
Chaplains...... 147 ah, sclnenvelskaes nen } | II 
Warrant officer ase] agen 8g ONOs sawed 1,340 
Enlisted men...........- | 119,597 60,505! 50,050! 49,258) 

Marine officers..........- Sues sselsoudvwaleese ouou 
Enlisted men (marines). *21,414) 5,791| 9,915 -------- | 
Total. .cosssetsey 150,609 79; 197| 66,273 63 846) 55+730 52,463) 39,913 19,531 


PERSONNEL TABLE NOTES. 

1The Admiral of the Navy. 

2 The United States now has, temporarily, as extra numbers, due to promotion for 
war service and to officers restricted by law to engineering duty only on shore only, 6 
flag officers, 20 captains, 9 commanders, 6 lieutenant commanders and 1 lieutenant. 

3 Includes pharmacists. 

* Includes pharmaceutical officers. 

5 Includes 21 officers of the Judge Advocate’s Corps. 

® Includes 50 ordnance and 10 hydrographic engineers, 

7Includes 4 hydrographic engineers. : 

® Includes adjutants principaux; does not include premier maitres and maitres. 

* Includes 4,000 recruits for 42 days. 

” Marine infantry and seaman artillery. 

* Includes 3,130 men of the Coast Guard. 

Note.—In the table published Dec. 1, 1913, the number of captains and commanders 
given was 356 and other line officers 1,881. This apparent discrepancy was due to the 
inclusion of 213 Korvetten Kapitane (lieutenant commanders) with the captains and 
commanders. In the above table the Korvetten Kapitane agp are included with the 
other line officers. Under Italy the number of vice admirals given was 18; this was a 
typographical error and should have been 8. 


The following vessels are not included in the tables above: 

Ships over 20 years old from date of launch, unless they have been 
reconstructed and rearmed within five years; torpedo craft over 15 years 
old; those not actually begun or ordered, although authorized ; transports, 
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colliers, repair ships, torpedo depot ships, or other auxiliaries; vessels of 
less than 1500 tons, except torpedo craft of less than 50 tons. 

Vessels undergoing trials are considered as completed. 

England has no continuing shipbuilding policy, but usually lays down 
each "haa four or five armored ships with a proportional number of smaller 
vessels. 

Germany has a continuing shipbuilding program, governed by a fleet law 
authorized by the Reichstag. For 1913 there are authorized one battleship 
one battle cruiser, two cruisers, 12 destroyers. Eventual strength to con. 
sist of 41 battleships, 20 armored cruisers, 40 cruisers, 144 destroyers, 72 
submarines. 

Japan authorized $78,837,560 to be expended from 1011 to 1917 for the 
construction of war vessels. 

Russian shipbuilding program provides for the completion by 1918 of four 
battle cruisers, eight small cruisers, 36 destroyers and 18 submarines.— 
Army and Navy Journal. 


NAVAL POWERS 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
VESSELS BUILDING 


o 
Sw 
3 
Name lael® Armament Builders Remarks 
fe 8 
— nm 
Battleships = ; 
Rivadavia..... 27,940 22.5 12 12-in., 126-in., Fore River Co. Completed 
16 4-in. 
Moreno........ 27,940 22.5 same New York Co. Completed 








Note.—Argentine has four destroyers, displacement 950 tons, contracted for (two built 
at Nantes and two at Bordeaux), launched in 1911 but not yet turned over to the govern- 
ment. Also four additional destroyers of about 950 tons to replace those sold to Greece, 
building at Krupp’s Germania Works. (It is presumed that these destroyers have been 
taken over by France and Germany respectively, as war measures.) 


AUSTRIA 
VESSELS BUILDING 


r) 
Sn 
a 
Name ee 3 Armament Builders Remarks 
o 
-— Qa 
Qa ” 
Battleships 
Prinz Eugen..'20,010 20 12 neg 5-9-in., Trieste Commissioned 
18 12-pdr. 
Szent Istvan.. 20,010 20 same Fiume Launched Jan. 17, 1914 
Ersatz Mon’ch 24,500 22} 10 14-in. Trieste To belaiddown, 1914 
“* Budapest 24,500 22 same - oe 8 - 1914 
my ien....|24,500 22 same Fiume oe id 1914 
“* Hapsburg 24,500 22 same Trieste Te - 1915 
Small Cruisers 
EN 39454 27. 9 4.1-in., 2 6-pdrs. Monfalcone’ Trials Apr.,1914 
Helgoland ....' 3,454) 27 same Fiume Launched Nov. 23, 1912 
Novara........ 39454 27 same - Feb. 15, 1913 


Norse.—Three destroyers launched 1n 1913, displacement 787 tons, nearing completion. 
Two submarines, displacement sso tons, and three of 860 tons, contracted for in 1912 are to be 
built by Krupp Co. There are also 27 torpedo boats of 250 tons displacement in various 
stages of construction. In lieu of definite information regarding progress in ship con- 
ee since outbreak of war conjectures may be based on dates in column headed 
**Remarks.”’ 
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A Krupp SUBMARINE FOR THE AusTRO-HUNGARIAN Navy.—The latest 
additions to the submersible craft of the Austro-Hungarian Navy are repre- 
sented in the two boats, U 3 and U 4, built at the Germania yard, Kiel, of 
Messrs. Fried. Krupp, Ltd. These boats have an extreme length of 142 feet, 
a breadth of 12 feet 4 inches, and a draft (surface) of 9 feet 8 inches, 
They have an under-water displacement of 300 tons and a surface displace- 
ment of 235 tons. The vessels have a double hull, the inside hull being a 
cigar-shaped water-tight body having a structural strength calculated to 
resist the hydraulic pressure corresponding to a depth of 165 feet. The 
water-tight hull is formed of nine circular welded sections, three of which 
amidships, are cylindrical, the others, fore and aft, being conical. The hull 
is subdivided, by means of bulkheads, into several water-tight compart- 
ments. The bow section contains the torpedo armament and accessories ; 
the next section is occupied by the crew and storeroom for electrical bat- 
teries, and contains also a galley, with electrical cooking range, and lavatory 
accommodation. The inner ballast tanks are situated amidships, and just 
below the conning-tower is placed the steering-gear for the two pairs of 
diving rudders. The engine room contains internal combustion machinery 
and electric motors, while the last water-tight compartment aft is reserved 
for another battery of accumulators. 

The outside hull does not differ much in shape from that of an ordinary 
torpedo-boat, and is so designed in order to give the boat good sea-going 
qualities. A weather deck extends throughout almost the whole length of 
the ship and can accommodate the crew when the boat is traveling on the 
surface. Between the deck platform and the inside hull the kerosene and 
most of the waier-ballast pipes are fitted. The conning-tower, situated 
amidships, is framed of strong nickel-steel plates capable of resisting the 
attack of small guns. It is fitted with two periscopes and all the appliances 
necessary to control the ship in action. The only opening which gives access 
to the vessel is placed immediately above the conning-tower. Communica- 
tion between the conning-turret and the steering-gear below is effected by 
voice pipes. Aft of the conning-tower is a conning-platform for surface 
navigation. The tower is inclosed in a structure, designed on ship-shaped 
lines, intended to diminish the resistance met when traveling under water. 
These two submersibles are propelled by two two-cycle heavy oil engines, 
aggregating 600 horse-power for surface navigation. Two electric motors, 
designed to develop 320 horse-power, are used for propulsion when the 
boat is submerged. ‘The motors operate two reversible screws. The 
engine-room outfit comprises two main and one auxiliary motor-driven 
bilge pumps, two hand-worked bilge pumps for exhausting bilge and ballast 
water, air compressors and all accessories. A particular feature of German 
submarine naval policy is the provision for salving appliances. These in a 
way, have preceded the construction of submarine craft. This feature is 
also emphasized in these boats. They carry a safety keel weighing 5 tons, 
which can be detached by working a very simple gear, merely by the move- 
ment of a handle. By emptying the ballast tanks the boat can be floated in 
one and one-half minutes. Several appliances have been fitted to purify 
vitiated air, and thus prolong the stay under water, so that the liability to 
accident is greatly minimized. Air connections are fitted on the outside plat- 
ing, which, under certain conditions, would allow communication to be 
made with the atmosphere. A buoy carried on deck can he unfastened 
from the inside of the hull in order that a telephonic connection can be 
established with a rescuing crew. Each boat is fitted with two 18-inch 
Whitehead torpedo-tubes and carries a supply of three torpedoes. The 
surface speed at trials was 12 knots, but it is anticipated that it will be sur- 
passed in deep water trials; the submerged speed is 8.6 knots. At an 
economic speed of 10 knots the radius of action is given as 1200 miles above 
water and 60 miles submerged, the speed in the latter case being 6 knots.— 
Freperick C. CoLeMAN, Scientific American, 1/23. 
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GERMAN SUBMARINES SENT TO AUSTRIA 


; Geneva, February 25, 

The Tribune de Geneva publishes a dispatch from its Pola correspondent 
saying that three submarines arrived there on Tuesday, having been trans- 
ported in sections overland. 

Their operations, it is understood, will not be confined to the Adriatic, 
but will extend to the Mediterranean. 

Another message from Munich says that Germany intends sending from 
12 to 20 more submarines to Austria shortly. Austria is thus following the 
policy of Admiral von Beck, who states that the future of Austria lies with 
Germany on the seas.—N. Y. Times, 2/26. 


CHINA 
VESSELS BUILDING 


é | 
fF | | 
Name e: ~~ Armament | Builders Remarks 
2 2 
a n 
Light cruisers 
Fei-Hung ..... 2,600 224.2 Gin., 4 4-in.,.N. Y. Ship Bldg. Co. Sold to Greece 
2 3-in., 6 3-pdr. 
iatactensinnbidin 4800} 27 |......+++++e0+--| Monfalcone Ordered Nov., 1913 
Dee eae see Ns «ans REE Ti nacee sare s hoses _ Contracted for Sept., 1913 
bevidisvvbeeséco NOY ME Fees GL. ce es de re same 


$b 6G 6606s 0 osdee 1,800) BR fee wth do-oncoon * same 
| | 


~ Nors.—Four destroyers, displacement 400 tons, are building, one at Trieste and three 
at Schichau. The three Schichau boats have been delivered. 

DENMARK 
VESSELS BUILDING 


‘a 
| 
| 88 be ; 
Name | ee 0 Armament | Builders Remarks 
a y | 
| 
Niels Juel..... 3,675 16 2 9.4-in., 4 §.9-in.| Copenhagen Laid down Sept., 1913 
| 





Note.—Three destroyers are under construction at Copenhagen and three submarines, 
displacement 200 tons, are being built by Whitehead Co. (The submarines have probably 
been taken over by England.) 



















FRANCE 
VESSELS BUILDING 
4 - 
Said ; 
Name Ss ¥ Armament | Builders Remarks 
\a°|a | 
Battleships | ; 

France ........ '23,09220 :212-in., 22 §.5-in. St. Nazaire Commissioned 
aT 23,092.20 same La Seyne 2¥ ; 
Bretagne......|23,17220 |10 13.4-in., 225.5-in.| Brest Launched April 21, 1913 
Provence. 23,172|20 | same | Lorient a A pril 20, 1913 
Lorraine .. 23,600'20 same | St. Nazaire te Sept. 30, 1913 
Languedoc ....|24,82821.5 12 13.4-in., 245.5-in. La Seyne Laid down April 28, 1913 
Normandie....'24,828 21.5 same St. Nazaire " July 5, 1913 
Flandres....... 24,828 21.5 same Brest “4 Oct. 10, 1913 
Gascogne...... 24,828 21.5 same | Lorient ” Oct. 1, 1913 
WOOTR os teccvse 24,828 21.5 same La Seyne Contract Jan. 7, 1914 


Note.—There are approximately six destroyers and 23 submarines under construction. 
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GERMANY 
VESSELS BUILDING 
SEES SS ee aeeuen rere dirctors 
ls | 
St | 
Name | ee | 3 Armament Builders Remarks 
5 | a 
Battleships | | 
Grosser Kur- |26,575,23 | 1012-in.,145.9-in.,| Hamburg Commissioned 
tirst | 12 3.4-in. 
Markgrat ..... 26,575|23 same Bremen 
Konig......++.-) 26,575|23 same Wilhelmshaven - 
Kronprinz ... - 26,575)23 same Germania Launched Feb. 21, 1914 
Ersatz Worth. 29,000 ....| 8 15-in., 16 5.9-in. | Kiel Laid down Sept.,1913 
oh pak) CREE 29,000}... same nes - May, 1913 
Ersatz Bried- 130,000)....| 8 15-in., 18 §.9-in. summer 1914 
rich III | | 
Cruisers of the, 
Line 
Litzow......../28,000\28.5| 8 12-in., 14 6-in. | Dantzig Launched Nov. 29, 1913 
Derfllinger ....|26,500/28.5 same Hamburg Commissioned 
| (Blohm & Voss) Y 
Ersatz Hertha. 28,000 28.5) 8 12-in. Wilhelmshaven Laid down July, 1913 
ErsatzVictoria...... lek ey ihe ees ee summer 1914 
Louise | 
Protected 
Cruisers | 
Karlsruhe..... | 4,900,28 12 4.1-in., 2t. t. Germania Commissioned 
Rostock ....... | 4,900|28 same Howaldt vs 
Regensburg...) 4,900.27.5| 12 4.1-in, Bremen as 
Graudenz...... 4,900 27.5) 12 14.1-in. Kiel ey 
Ersatz Hela...) §,500.27.5| 10 6-in. “ Laid down fall 1913 
Ersatz Gefion. 5,50027.5 same Stettin i 
Ersatz Niobe..|...... M54" Sees tons es summer 1914 
Ersatz Gazelle.|...... or rr on’ same 
| 


Note.—Germany has twelve destroyers and twelve or more submarines under con- 
struction. Tonnage of ships building uncertain. Changes in construction program 
because of war are problematical. 


BuILDING 15 SUBMARINES 


CorpENHAGEN, March 7 (via London). 
Germany is reported here, on what appears to be good authority, to be 
building 15 small submarines of a new type at Kiel. They are to be used for 
reconnoitering the home coast in the Baltic Sea. 
Each of the submersibles, it is said, will carry a crew of eight men— 


N.Y. Times, 3/8. 


SUBMARINES AND Air Crart.—Near the German Frontier—After care- 
ful research by the committee of scientists employed by the naval authori- 
ties, several experiments with improved submarines were tried last year. 
Finally the new and large type, specially suitable for purposes of the 
talked-of blockade, was evolved. Only 11 of this type have been built so 
far, but there are one or two more almost complete. 

The principal advantages, as claimed by the designers, is that they can 
remain in the open sea longer than their predecessors; can shoot larger 
torpedoes, and with much greater force and precision; can sink and rise 
more quickly, and can act as a surface boat by night—that is to say, that 
when protected by the darkness from attack, they can fire torpedoes from 
above as well as below the surface of the water. 

In the building yards it is declared that they are able to take enough 
supplies of fuel, ammunition, and food to give them a sea-keeping capability 
of six weeks, though the electric motors are liable to become faulty after 
four weeks. 
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Submarines Moved by Rail.—All the large submarines are kept at Wil- 
helmshaven, Cuxhaven, and Heligoland. Nine of the usual type are at 
Zeebrugge, whither some of them were transported overland by railway 
This was effected by sending each one in four sections on bogey trucks, the 
parts being combined at Zeebrugge. 

Fourteen days ago the dispositions of the German submarines were as 
follows: 

Eight at Heligoland. 

Six at Wilhelmshaven. 

Four at Cuxhaven. 

Nine at Zeebrugge. 

Four at Danzig. 

Fifteen being repaired or “improved” at Kiel. 

Two or three in the hands of workmen at Stettin. 

It can easily be seen that comparatively large though these numbers are, 
they are nothing like sufficient to carry out an effective trade blockade 
under any circumstances. 

At present the German newspapers are almost unanimous in singing the 
praises of the submarine and decrying the value of the dreadnought. 
Britain’s naval prestige and command of the sea, they say, vanish with the 
passing of the dreadnought as the most important naval unit. 

But the German Admiralty evidently does not agree with the press that 
the dreadnoughts are in future to be classed among obsolete monsters. At 
the Vulcan Works, in Hamburg, 8000 to go00 employees are working night 
and day on two new great battleships of the latest type. 

One Nearly Ready.—One of these, the Woerth, is nearly completed, 
Large warships are also being built by Blohm & Voss at Hamburg and in 
other yards. 

Most of the German dreadnoughts are now massed at Wilhelmshaven 
and Cuxhaven or in the North Sea end of the Kiel Canal, but whether they 
intend to stay there or not is another matter. 

In the latter part of December and in January there were important 
transfers from Kiel to the other side of the canal. From Kiel to Cuxhaven 
were sent the dreadnoughts Prinz Regent Luitpold, Katser, and Kaiserin; 
the battleships Wittelsbach and Wettin, and the ill-fated armored cruiser 
Blicher. The dreadnoughts Friedrich der Grosse and Konig Albert went 
to Wilhelmshaven. 

Previously, in the first half of December, secret maneuvers and much 
firing practice took place in Kiel Bay and Erckernforde Bay. 

Secure in their hiding place behind the submarines, the complicated net- 
work of mines, and the defences of Heligoland, the great warships remain 
silent and leave all active work to the smaller craft. But for the absence of 
civilians, Heligoland itself is almost unchanged behind its fortifications, 
whose burden is as much as the island will bear. 

Besides the eight submarines, 11 torpedo-boats and destroyers of the 
newest type have their base round Heligoland. The principal naval wireless 
station is the one on the island fortress. 

But it is in Belgium that the most astonishing developments are to be 
found. Failing Calais and the French coast, it is from Belgium that the 
Germans hope to strike England. To do this they must use extraordinary 
methods. Their preparations are indeed so extraordinary that such details 
of them as have leaked out in the Dutch press have nearly always been 
treated with contempt by British non-official experts. Especially is this the 
case with regard to aircraft. 

But whereas the experts seem to base their calculation of possibilities on 
German statistics of 1914 and the previous years, the German preparations 
are based on dire necessity—and are made under the abnormal stress of a 
war which has already converted many improbabilities into hard facts. 

The German policy is to hold what she now possesses and to fight Eng- 
land. To this end the forts and harbors of Belgium have been immensely 
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strengthened since the occupation. Obviously, as she cannot seriously 
damage England by any tried means, she must find new methods of dealing 
with the blockade of her coasts and of hitting at her island enemy. 

Two Belgian Bases.—Also, since the German public has for months been 
told wonderful tales of what the submarines and Zeppelins can do, some- 
thing must be accomplished to justify expectations. 

For many weeks there have been submarines at Zeebrugge, and yet it is 
only quite recently that this fact had been generally believed in England. 
There are at least two important Zeppelin bases in Belgium, although the 
sheds are, of course, temporary ones. This fact is still regarded with 
skepticism. 

Admittedly, Zeppelins have not and cannot accomplish anything of mili- 
tary importance. Yet they are the chief weapon in the German policy of 
“frightfulness,” and their boasted capabilities serve better than anything 
else to sustain popular enthusiasm in Germany. It is perhaps for these 
reasons that so much attention is paid to them. 

Although experts writing in the British press state from calculations on 
the pre-war figures that Germany cannot have more than 12 Zeppelins all 
told, there are over a dozen in Belgium and on the west front. 

There are a number of temporary wooden sheds behind Ostend and 
Blankenberghe, and another group of sheds at a spot behind Zeebrugge. 
Two of the Zeppelins that carried out the recent raid over East Anglia came 
from the first-named base. 

The airships formerly housed at Cologne, Diisseldorf, and other inland 
towns have been sent to Belgium, as have all the recently completed 
Zeppelins. 

Friedrichshafen is not the sole birthplace of some of the latest Zeppelins. 
In several cases the various parts have been made at Friedrichshafen, Essen, 
and elsewhere, and put together in Bruges. The airship bases in Belgium 
are closely guarded, and civilians are kept at a safe distance. Obviously, 
ithas been impossible to hide the fact that Zeppelins are kept near sea, but 
the iron military precautions have succeeded in keeping their number secret. 

A fortnight ago the dispositions of the Zeppelins were approximately 
as follows: 

Two in Cuxhaven. 

Two in Wilhelmshaven. 

One in Heligoland. 

Two on East Front (one of them afterward destroyed in Libau Harbor). 

Three or four on West Front. 

About a dozen in Belgium. 

Good for Sixty Hours—It is claimed for the improved Zeppelins that 
they can remain in the air fr sixty hours with a full complement of oil, 
tools, food, spare parts, and bombs, besides a wireless apparatus. So far, 
however, this has not been proved. They can carry machine guns, but these 
would only be used in a case of the greatest necessity, as the vibrations have 
a harmful effect on lighter-than-air vessels. The attempt to invent a piece 
of light artillery suitable for use on the airships has been abandoned. 

The Parseval type of airship is being disregarded, but attempts are still 
being made at Mannheim to improve the Schiitte-Lanz type. 

_Every precaution against attack by hostile aircraft is taken at the Zeppe- 
lin bases in Belgium. German aeroplanes are always ready to engage 
enemy aviators. Zeebrugge, besides being a submarine and airship base, is 

headquarters of a fleet of 15 aeroplanes. A large floating hangar for 
aeroplanes has been transported there. 

It may safely be assumed that all these preparations have been made with 
a definite end—to carry out a sudden attack on Britain and Britain’s trade. 
—New York Times, 2/2. 
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REMOVAL OF ADMIRAL VON INGENOHL RUMORED 


Kiet, February 26 (via London), 

Admiral von Ingenohl, commander of the German high sea fleet, has been 
removed from his post and sent from Kiel to Berlin. 

It is rumored that Prince Henry of Prussia will take his place. 

. Lonpon, February 26, 

The Nation says that one of the prisoners from the Bliicher brought his 
captors a curious story. It was that not all the heads of the German Navy 
approved the policy of raids on unfortified British towns and that Prince 
Henry of Prussia, as a consequence of his opposition, had lowered his flag. 

It has been presumed by naval authorities here that the fundamentally 
opposing theories in regard to naval warfare entertained by the head of the 
German Admiralty, Admiral von Tirpitz, and Admiral von Ingenohl would 
sooner or later lead to the retirement of one or the other. This difference 
is all summed up in the fact that, while von Tirpitz received his early train- 
ing on a torpedo-boat, and has, since then, never lost faith in the craft 
evolved from it, the destroyer and the submarine, von Ingenohl first served 
on a ship of the line (Linienschiffe) and has an evergrowing faith in the 
efficacy of the battle cruiser, which combines the speed of a commerce 
destroyer with the heavy guns of a dreadnought, and of which craft Ger- 
many has six fine specimens. 

It has been stated that the “ wearing-down” policy followed by the Ger- 
man Navy since the war began with the use of destroyers and particularly 
of submarines was entirely planned by von Tirpitz, while von Ingenohl, at 
the very beginning of the war, wished to put into execution another plan, 
He is said to have believed that gun for gun, man for man, his ships were 
superior to anything of their own class possessed by England, and that the 
battle cruisers with some light cruisers should have been let loose to prey 
upon English commerce all over the world, leaving the heavier ships behind 
+54 mine fields at Heligoland, or in the Kiel Canal ready to be used in the 

altic. t 

Oscar Ingenohl is the son of a small manufacturer of Neuwied, where he 
was born in 1857. He entered the navy at the age of 17 and immediately 
sailed on a frigate for the Far East, where he was to spend half his sea- 
faring life, either attached to some big ship, or in temporary command of 
some gunboat. Between 1897 and 1901 he was attached to the Admiralty 
in Berlin as head of the division dealing with the fighting equipment of the 
fleet. It was then the Kaiser “discovered” him and he has since been 
known as a “ Kaiser man,” very often accompanying the Emperor on his 
cruises off the coast of Norway. 

In naval circles he is looked upon as a first-class all-around sailorman, a 
student and thinker, and the hardest worker in the service. 

Prince Henry, the Kaiser’s brother and three years his Majesty’s junior, 
enjoys the title of Grand Admiral, although he has served in the army 
almost as much as he has in the navy. His present office is that of 
Inspector General of the German Navy. He has been called the “ publicity 
agent ” of that navy, for he has undertaken several missions abroad in the 
interests of the home shipbuilding plants. He visited this country in 1902 
and South America in the spring of 1914. In private life the Prince is a 
director of several manufacturing companies and is known as a fine horse- 
man and a successful yachtsman.—-New York Times, 2/27. 


ScreNcE IN WarrarF.—As soon as the Germans had established a foot- 
hold in Belgium a full staff from their observatories was on hand to take 
up their work in observatories at Liége, Brussels and other places, where 
they have performed most efficient services for their forces by predictions 
relating to the weather, particularly in regard to fogs; and this information 
has been shown to have been of decided value both in the operations of the 
air fleet and to the submarines as well. This has been demonstrated by 
the results of the raids by the Germans on Scarborough and Hartlepool, 
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and the operations of the submarines in the Channel, all of which have 
depended largely on fog conditions for their success. At these observing 
stations the weather men have not depended altogether on the equipment 
they found, but have supplemented that by improved instruments they 
brought with them, and by the use of the testing balloons which they have 
made use of extensively.—Scientific American, 3/6. 
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a 
aei4 | 
Name S © | 9 | Armament | Builders Remarks 
ia | 
Q 77) | 
Battleships 
Benbow ....... 25,00022 10 13.5-in., 166-in. Beardmore Commissioned 
aed of |25,000'22 same \Vickers Commissioned 
India ea 
Iron Duke..... 28,000\22 | same |Portsmouth Commissioned Mar., 1914 
Marlborough. .|25,000 22 same \Devonport Trials Mar., 1914 
'n Eliz’b’h..|27,50025 | 8 15-in., 166-in. |Portsmouth Launched Oct. 16, 1913 
arspite......|27,50025 | same ‘Devonport - Nov. 26, 1913 
Valiant........|27,500/25 same \Fairfield 5(98 Dec., 1913 
Malaya........ 27,500\25 same |Walker ‘Laid down Oct. 20, 1913 
Barham ....... 27500125 | same [Brown & Co. Launched Feb., 1914 
Roy’} Sover’gn|25,500\21 | same /Portsmouth {Laid down, Jan. 15, 1914 
Royal Oak...../25,500.21 | same |Devonport “ an. 15, 1914 
esolution ..../25,50021 | same \Palmer ss Nov. 28, 1913 
Ramillies...... 25,500 21 same |Beardmore f by Nov. 12, 1913 
venge....... 25,500\21 same apn eres - Jan., 1914 
Battle Cruisers | | 
SER 30,00030 = 8 13.5-in., 126-in. Brown & Co. Launched Dec. 15, 1913 
Light Cruisers eatg, 
Brisbane ...... 5.40025 | 9 6-in., 4 3-pdrs, Sydney ‘Laid down Jan. 25, 1913 
Birmingham...| 5,440/25.5 same |Elswitk \Commissioned, Feb. 3, 1914 
Lowestott ..... 5440125 .5) same \Chatham | - Apr. 21, 1914 
Nottingham...) 5,440\25.5) same Pembroke van Apr. 32,1914 
Sixers oe 3,60030 2 6-in., 8 4-in. |Devonport Commissioned 
Arethusa...... 3600130 same (Chatham 'Commissioned 
Penelope ...... 3,600 30 same |Barrow Laid down Feb. 1, 1913 
Phaeton ....... 3600/30 same PR. oe March 12, 1913 
Royalist ....... 3,600.30 same Dalmuir = June 3, 1913 
Galatea, ....... 3600130 same ‘eaauee Commissioned 
Inconstant ....| 3,60030 same | “4 ‘Laid down April 3, 1913 
ndaunted....| 3,600)30 same (Govan \Commissioned 
leopatra ..... Be400130 | st ccvene \Devonpert Laid down Feb. 26, 1914 
alliope ... 4,400 30 \Chatham - an. 1, 1914 
Conquest. 440030 “ 7 eb. 28, 1914 
Cordelia 4»400 30 \Pembroke Launched Feb. 23, 1914 
arystor 4»400 30 | vag ‘Laid down Feb. 25, 1914 
mus 4,40030 | Wallsend v Nov. 3, 1913 
Caroline... 4400 30 asides (Birkenhead | rf on 28, 1914 
Champion.....| 4,40030 wee eee \Hebburn 7 eb. 28, 1914 








Note.—England has approximately 31 destroyers and 24 submarines under construction. 
(Changes in construction program since war are unknown), 


Tue Vatue or O_p Batttesuips.—-The Admiralty are to be congratulated 
on the gratifying way in which they are making use of many of our old 
battle-line vessels of the end of last century, and the earlier years of this 
century, which had been “scrapped” or relegated to what was facetiously 
known as the “forlorn hope fleet”; these have been fully equipped and 
brought back to the fighting line and oversea work which they have accom- 
plished with great advantage to the nation. Along the African coast, at 

-es-Salaam, at the head of the Persian Gulf, against the Turks, along 
the coast of Belgium, against the Germans, and in other places, the 12-inch 
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guns of these old craft have been decisive factors in land battles and bom- 
bardments. Some not altogether well-timed criticism was levelled against 
the Admiralty for sending the Canopus to the Pacific to operate against 
such ships as the German Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, but the 12-inch guns 
of the Canopus may easily be of such a pattern as to have far out-classed the 
newer 8-inch guns of those German vessels, while despite her slow speed 
the British battleship might easily have had opportunities of dealing her 
opponents some hefty, or even knockout, blows, all the time the 8-inch shots 
of the German cruisers failed to penetrate the heavy armor on her side. 
Later 12-inch guns than were originally placed there may now be resting 
in the turrets of these, evidently, still useful craft. In any case, the 
Admiralty have shown splendid foresight in bringing them back to the 
fighting line for the particular purposes for which they are now using them, 
—United Service Gazette, 1/14. 


Our Avuxittary Fieet.—The “ Navy List” has, during the last few 
months been “ swelling wisibly before our wery eyes,” and from a \dry-as- 
dust publication, interesting only to naval folk and their friends,\it has 
become an important work of reference to all who closely follow the\naval 
side of this great war. One very remarkable and satisfactory feature of its 
pages is the number of armed cruisers which it shows the Admiralty are 
gradually adding, as fleet auxiliaries, to our war fleet. These vessels are 
being put to all sorts of useful work which need not find mention or com- 
ment here, but which is important in every quarter of the globe. It was 
indeed a wise step, taken in time of peace, when a large number of com- 
plete sets of guns, stores and ammunition were laid aside at the various 
naval depots at which selected merchant ships could be fitted out when war 
was declared. The work has now been largely accomplished, and we have 
a splendid fleet of fast and capacious merchant cruisers, in consequence. 
Our enemies who were doing their best to rival us 12 months ago, in this 
direction, were overtaken by the war before their task was finished, and 
out of the vessels they equipped they have already had seven captured or 
sunk, while our numbers are still being added to daily; and with the 
number of fine vessels which can be taken up by the Admiralty from our 
splendid Mercantile Marine this process can go on indefinitely—United 
Service Gazette, 1/21. (The publication of the “ Navy List” has recently 
been discontinued.) 


METHOD OF LETTERING SUBMARINES.—The report that British submarines 
of the W class are afloat does not mean that there are as many classes of 
submarines as there are letters in the alphabet. The Admiralty-designed 
boats were classed alphabetically up to F; the other types introduced since 
have been given the initial of the builders. But in the case of boats built at 
Elswick it was impossible to mark them with an “ A” for Armstrong, that 
letter being already appropriated, so they were marked with a “W” for 
Whitworth.—Shipping Illustrated, 2/13. 


KEEPING THE FLEET IN REPAIR.—One of our contemporaries has been call- 
ing attention to the excellent work that the officers and men of our Royal 
dockyards are doing, in keeping the fleet efficient and in a complete state of 
repair without depleting the fleets and flotillas by withdrawing too large a 
number of ships from the fighting line at any particular moment. Undoubt- 
edly high praise is due to those who arrange and those who execute these 
repairs in such a satisfactory manner. Nor should the extra work of the 
mechanic of the fleet be overlooked when this point is being discussed, for 
with the aid of their floating factories, or “ depot” ships, quite large repairs 
are undertaken and marvellously achieved at the minor naval bases around 
our coasts, which obviate many vessels having to leave their squadrons or 
flotillas for the large dockyards to have their defects made good. The 
reorganization and reequipping of our dockyards with up-to-date plant, and 
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the arrangements for giving ships’ mechanics a larger place in dealing with 
the defects of their ships, are reforms introduced by Lord Fisher during 
his last term as First Sea Lord, and they received the same carping criti- 
cism at the hands of his enemies as many of his other sweeping reforms 
came in for. Lord Fisher, however, now has the satisfaction of watching 
these reforms doing the same good work for the navy and the nation, as so 
many other naval changes, introduced by him at that period, are doing. 
Docking our sea-going ships is the chief difficulty at the moment, but that is 
being satisfactorily overcome.—United Service Gazette, 1/21. 


Criticism oF Poricy Wuicu Lep To Loss or Op Suips.—If it were true 
that the ships we have lost were of little or no fighting value, would it not 
be natural for us to ask, why the Admiralty should employ such vessels 
upon military duties? If a ship is of no use she ought not to be used— 
unless and until we were on our very last legs; and no one suggests that 
we have been brought anywhere near that stage yet! The main issue, so 
far as we are concerned, remains with the men. We can afford to lose a 
few ships, new or old, large or small; but losing the men is a different 
matter. I have endeavored to make a comparison between the number of 
ships and the number of men that have so far been accounted for by the 
enemy. The last two quarterly “ Navy Lists” contain the names of 5130 
oficers and men killed in action; and if we assume 600 to have gone down 
with the Formidable we arrive at a total of 5730. This includes the Bulwark 
casualties, but not the AE 1 or the Rohilla. On the other hand, the vessels 
which have been sunk had. on the basis of Brassey’s “ Naval Annual,” a 
total complement of 7324 officers and men. If the “ Naval Annual” be taken 
as correct, we have lost ships whose total complements were 7324, while 
the official casualty lists, including the 600 assumed for the Bulwark, total 
$730. On the balance, then, we are “in hand”; but it must not be forgotten 
that the men we have lost are those who, in the ordinary course of events, 
would have been taken for the manning of new ships. If the ships in which 
they went down were really obsolete and of no fighting value, it is 
reasonable to assume that, as new ships passed into commission, so would 
these old vessels have been paid off and their crews transferred to the new 
units. It is obvious that this idea must have been considerably modified 
by the events of the war, for we have already lost the equivalent of the 
crews of six or seven Queen Elizabeths. 

Before the war it was universally argued that, although we were stronger 
on paper than Germany, we derived our greatest superiority not from the 
fact that we nad better ships or guns, or more of them, but from the fact 
that our men were better than those who are now our enemies. If that 
was true, it is all the more reason why we should pay more attention to the 
loss of 5700 good men than to the destruction of a few ships which have 
been described both officially and by those who profess to speak on behalf 
of the Admiralty as obsolete and useless. The country cares little for the 
loss of ships, be they what Lord Haldane has called “ hyper-super-dread- 
noughts,” or mere torpedo-gunboats. The country knows it can afford to 
lose ships. Equally well it knows that the loss of trained seamen cannot 
be replaced during the probable duration of the war—Naval and Military 
Record, 1/27. 


Navy Personnet.—Ageregate to Be Raised to 250,000 This Y ear.—Parlia- 
mentary White Papers issued on Monday evening give first a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of the naval personnel, and secondly a copy of a Treasury 
minute relative to the Navy and Army Estimates for the coming year. 

The Supplementary Estimate of the personnel asks for 32,000 officers and 
men who, with the 151,000 in the original Estimates of the closing financial 
year and the 67,000 of the Supplementary Estimate of August 5 last, bring 
the total vote of personnel for this year up to 250,000.—Naval and Military 
Record, 2/t10. 
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ADMIRAL JELLICOE’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEN IN THE FLEET.—The following 
letter from Admiral Sir John Jellicoe was read by Lady Jellicoe at an 
entertainment to soldiers’ and sailors’ wives in London on Friday: 

“Tam greatly interested in your letters, which tell me of the rooms which 
are being opened for the wives of our men, and I am so glad that you are 
able to take a share in carrying out this work. I know how much the wives 
must feel the strain and anxiety as to the welfare of their husbands, and 
anything that helps to make them comfortable and happy is of the greatest 
value, as it relieves the minds of their husbands. There is always great 
comfort in the thought that some one is interested in the welfare of absent 
loved ones. 

“Tam sure the men are just longing to get home, even if only for a da 
or two, but they are setting an example of cheery patience that is splendid, 
If they had the excitement of action the trial of patience would not be so 
severe, but they are content just to wait and watch, and it is good to see 
how well they stick to the rather monotonous work. We do not get much 
comfort out of the weather either. 

“The nights are very long, the sky is very grey, and the decks are very 
wet ; but none of these things affect the spirits of the men, any more than 
the cold and wet trenches and constant shell fire affect the spirits of 
those splendid soldiers of ours in Belgium. It is good to be Britons nowa- 
days.”—Naval and Military Record, 1/13. 


THe REsERVES OF THE Navy.—It must be gratifying to Sir John Jellicoe 
to know that during his period at Whitehall as Director of Naval Ordnance 
and Torpedoes, he was able to take advantages of one of those moments of 
“wake up England” to place the reserves of naval guns of all calibers, as 
well as their ammunition, at a standard which would meet even such calls 
as the present war was at one time likely to place upon them. Behind the 
ships now under Sir John’s command he knows there are ample reserves 
of every kind, no matter how often he has to demand new guns, or fresh 
stocks of ammunition for them. With the example of the lack of modern 
ammunition in the German Army now before us, it is no small satisfaction 
to feel that our naval reserves of guns and ammunition are all that they 
should be owing to the foresight of our present Admiralissimo in the 
North Sea.—United Service Gazette, 1/14. 


BeELaTep Justice.—By the return of Lord Fisher to the Admiralty the old 
class of naval engineers have got full justice done them sooner than 
would probably have been the case. It was “ Jacky” Fisher who set up 
the new scheme of training naval officers, and many people declared that 
he was the enemy of the old engineers and sought to replace them 
less practical men from the aristocracy. Failure was freely prophesied, 
but Lord Fisher has not only lived to see his scheme succeed, as it has 
previously done in the American and Japanese navies, but he has been 
able on his return to Whitehall to round up his scheme by giving the old 
class of engineers the status of executive officers, which he could not have 
done at the outset without “ raising Cain” in the ward-room, among exect- 
tives who were not then ready to receive engineers as their official equals. 
The atmosphere in the wardroom is more democratic at the moment, 
owing to the war and the calling up of the Naval Reserve of nearly every 
rank, than it has ever been before, and the younger generation of “ Pucka , 
executives are also quite ready to welcome the old engineers as equals in 
status—in fact this has been done with genuine warmth and fulness. And 
so Lord Fisher has turned out to be not the enemy but the friend of the 
old class of naval engineers, to whom the wonderful efficiency of our engine 
rooms during the war is altogether due. It is a belated but a highly 
deserved act of justice to officers who, as a body, are the finest marine 
engineers in the word.—United Service Gazette, 1/14. 
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Tue CASE FoR Courts-MartiAL.—We are glad to hear that Lord Selborne 
is to raise the question of courts-martial in the navy a fortnight hence. 
He will ask the House of Lords to express the opinion that “ the established 
custom of the navy, by which a court-martial is held to investigate the loss 
of any of his Majesty’s ships, was founded in the best interests both of the 
navy and the public, and that it is expedient it should be maintained.” We 
welcome this motion for two reasons. First of all, no good cause has been 
shown for a departure from the traditional practice of two centuries ; and, 
secondly, to omit the holding of a court-martial is to ignore the Articles of 
War, wherein it 1s clearly implied that such procedure should be followed. 
Indeed, for 25 years before they became law it was the invariable rule. So 
far as the public is aware, neither a court of inquiry nor court-martial has 
been held after any of the losses of ships which have been sustained since 
the war began. Such as have actually been held have been concerned with 
other matters. It is due to the officers who have been connected with such 
losses that they should also be given a similar opportunity, and, if no fault 
attaches to them, that they should be absolved from responsibility for the 
occurrences. It is unfair to them that they should be deprived of this 
method of investigation. The holding of a court-martial does not imply that 
an offence has been committed, but is the means provided by authority for 
discovering if the national property has been lost or jeopardized through 
negligence or any other cause. As we have already pointed out, a court- 
martial is the best way of putting on record that the officers and men of a 
ship which had been lost or hazarded are not to blame, and for discovering 
in a public manner the true causes of the occurrence. No satisfactory 
substitute for a court-martial has been proposed, nor, so far as the country 
is aware, has any been tried.—London Times, 2/12. 


PARCHMENT CERTIFICATES.—At the beginning of the year the ability and 
character of every man serving in the Royal Navy are assessed, and the 
entries in the man’s parchment certificate signed by the commanding 
oficer of his ship. This having been completed, it is the custom to muster 
the crew, and each man is given his parchment and allowed to read the 
entries, but must not leave the deck.—Naval and Military Record, 1/20. 


ARGUMENT For BatrLe Crutsers.—The running fight along the Dogger 
Bank and its vicinity is also another example of the death of the “ Nelson 
touch” in the navy. High speeds and heavy guns of long range bids the 
modern sailor not to hug the enemy, but to keep him at a distance and 
pound him to pieces at long range. Lord Fisher’s genius has robbed Lord 
Nelson’s method of its virtue and made it an actual danger in ordinary con- 
ditions of modern sea fighting. Lord Nelson bid his captains close, Lord 
Fisher has fashioned a sea-fighting instrument which bids his commanders 
begin an action at the longest practical range the heavy ordnance which he 
has placed on board their ships will allow them to open fire, and to keep at 
this range until the superiority of their guns has so crippled their opponents 
as to allow them to close and give their enemy’s ships their coup de grace. 
Speed and gun power is the combination that nowadays spells naval victories. 
It will be remembered how Lord Fisher outwitted his old opponent, Von 
Tirpitz, and startled even naval men of his own country by building and 
completing the three /ndomitables, thus giving birth to that splendid type 
the “battle cruiser,” with only a few people having any idea of what was 
being done. This stroke of genius and secrecy gave us that predominance 
in the best class of ship afloat which we possess, and is standing us in such 
good stead to-day. We have followed up this lead very well and our latest 
production of the type is the Tiger; but if Lord Fisher had been allowed 
his way entirely we should have had a larger number still. 

In the fight of the 24th ult., such evidence of the power and utility of the 
battle cruiser type was given that we shall not be surprised to find that this 
type has, im our future naval programmes, swallowed up all other heavier 
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types as completely as, in Scripture, Aaron’s rod swallowed up all the other 
rods. Our best battleships would have been of little good in this fight. The 
speed of the German battle cruisers would have allowed them to refuse 
battle and escape unharmed. The 21- or 22-knot battleships could not haye 
brought 25- to 28-knot unwilling battle cruisers to action where the sea 
room was so great. They would have escaped to Heligoland. The superior 
gun power of the battleship would be useless because its platform lacks 
that mobility which superior speed gives. Had our own battle cruisers been 
fitted with six 13.5-inch or 12-inch guns, instead of eight, the result would 
also, probably, have been different, for this design would have allowed of 
their being given more speed and enabled them to overhaul the Germans 
sooner, so as to have them under the fire of their superior guns for a 
longer period. Once the combination of superior speed and gun power js 
secured victory is assured. That is the lesson of all the naval battles of 
the present war. Lord Fisher saw this from the first, and so smuggled the 
first three ideal Jndomitables into existence, while he kept the world’s 
attention rivetted on the building and doings of the dreadnought. From 
the /ndomitables have sprung our splendid battle cruiser squadron which 
the Tiger at present tops, and which gave such a good account of the less 
heavily armed, but equally speedy, German squadron to which it was 
opposed.—United Service Gazette, 2/4. 


A Poputar ApMIRAL’s COMMENT ON DisciPLine.—The late rear admiral, 
the Hon. Victor A. Montagu, on modern discipline, said: ‘“ There have been 
great changes since I joined the service. Officers and men are much more 
highly educated. The discipline is no longer the same, and the methods of 
enforcing it are changed. This only means that influence and character play 
a more important part than force does. This, again, means that a more deli- 
cate and arduous task falls on a youngster who joins the navy. His tact and 
his example are more important than ever; and, with a higher education and 
another class of men to deal with, his character tells for more every day.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette, 2/6. 


H. M. A. S. “ Derwent” LAuNcHEp.—An event of great local importance 
occurred on December 19 in the launching of the destroyer Derwent, the 
first warship to be built in Australia—Naval and Military Record, 2/10. 


New AusrRraALtiaAN Nava. Base.—The Fremantle (Western Australia) 
base for the Royal Australian Navy, says The Standard, is to be one of the 
greatest in the commonwealth, and involves the construction of enormous 
breakwaters and other costly works. A thousand men will shortly be 
employed at the base-—Naval and Military Record, 1/20. 


CANADIAN SUBMARINES.—To meet the exaggerated stories published in 
the.United States, the Canadian Militia Department has authorized a state- 
ment that there is no reason why facts regarding the construction of sub- 
marines in Canada should not be published. They are as follows: The 
keels of eight first-class craft have already been laid down by the Canadian 
Vickers Company here, and it is expected that several will be ready in 
August next. The plant is running at full capacity. The rumors that the 
Schwab interests control it are unequivocally denied in Ottawa—United 
Service Gazette, 1/21. 


CANADIAN Navy List.—The first Canadian Navy List has just been pub- 


lished at Ottawa, and the event is one of some interest. Small as the naval 


service is, it is shown to posses two flag officers—Vice Admiral Charles E. 
Kingsmill, Director of the Naval Service, and Rear Admiral Wm. 0. 
Story, R. N., Superintendent of the Esquimalt Dockyards. The ships 
belonging to the Canadian Navy are the Diana, shore establishment at 
Halifax ; the Niobe, a cruiser of 11,000 tons; the Rambow, a light cruiser 
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of 7000 tons; the Shearwater, a sloop of 780 tons, at Esquimalt ; and the 
Shearwater II, shore establishment. There are 13 Canadian fleet auxiliaries. 
The two submarines bought just before the opening of the war for Pacific 
coast waters are named CC 1 and CC 2. The former is commanded by 
Lieutenant Adrian St. V. Keyes, who is also named as commander of the 
submarine flotilla, while the other is under command of Lieutenant Bertram 
E. Jones. Whatever the future may have in store, it is certain that as soon 
as opportunity offers Canada will take upon her shoulders some share of the 
burden of defending the ocean-borne commerce of the Empire and its world- 
wide interests—Naval and Military Record, 1/13. 























GREECE 
VESSELS BUILDING 
ete $$ —______—____——— (REN S E ee Errors Oe es as Maer 
: | 
a | 
fe | 
Name ae yr Armament Builders Remarks 
28 | 8) 
a mn | 
"a rey aye id | Ce a bee Rk s 9 77} 
Battle Cruisers = 
Salamis ......- 19,500.23 | 8 14-in., 12 6-in.,,) Vulkan Works, | Laid down July, 1912 
| 12 3-in. Stettin | 
seeceeevesees|24,000 21.5) 10 14-iN. Saint Nazaire | Reported that negotia- 
| tions have been com- 
| pleted for this ship. 
ITALY 
VESSELS BUILDING 
d | | | 
ou | 
Name as || Armament | Builders | Remarks 
26 & | | H 
Q wn | | | 
i cnet — | 
Battleships | | 
Giulio Cesare ...|22,022\22 | 13 12-in., 18 4.7-in.|Genoa | Completed 
Conte-di-Cavour|22,022 22 | 13 12-in., 18 4.7-in.|Spezia | ™ 
14 14-pdr. | 
~? da _|22,022\22 | same ‘Genoa (Odero) | a 
inci | | 
Andrea Doria. ..|22,564|23 13 12-in., 166-in. |Spezia Launched March 30, 1913 
Duilio............ 22,564/23 | same \Castellamare | “ pril 24, 1913 
MENS sdvctoccce 28,0c0\24 | 8 15-in., 16 6-in. | ‘Vee | Will probably be laid 
| | down during spring and 
| | summer, I915 
Small Cruisers | 
Basilicata ....... 2,500/16.5| 6 6-in. '‘Castellamare Laid down Aug. 9, 1913 
Campania ....... 2,500,16.5| 6 6-in. | M: - Aug. 9, 1913 








Norz.—Italy has about 15 destroyers and two submarines under construction. 


The Italian Minister of Marine announced to the Chamber last month 
that the fourth dreadnought would be ready in February next, and the fifth 
and sixth at no distant dates. This information shows how unreliable the 
text-books are upon the subject of the strength of foreign fleets. These 
give the Italian Navy the Dante Alighieri, Conte di Cavour, Giulio Cesare, 
and Leonardo da Vinci as in service, the Caio Duilio, and Andrea Doria as 
completing, and four more ships building. Probably the Italian is not the 
only navy which is worth a good deal less than published data convey.— 
Shipping Illustrated, 1/9. 
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ITALIAN Navy Has Six DreEADNOUGHTS 


Rome, January 31, 

The newest Italian dreadnoughts, the Andrea Doria and Caio Duilio 
have completed their speed and artillery trials, according to despatches 
from Genoa. 

It is likely that they will be put in commission by May 1. The completion 
of the two new vessels brings the number of Italy’s dreadnoughts up to 
six. The first vessel of this class in the Italian Navy was the Dante 
Alighieri, completed in January, 1913. Four superdreadnoughts, carrying 
eight 15-inch guns each, are projected. 

The Andrea Doria and Caio Duilio are sister ships, begun respectively in 
March and April, 1912, and launched in the spring of 1913. Their general 
specifications are identical with those of the Conte di Cavour, Leonardo da 
Vinci and Giulio Cesare, which were laid down in 1910 and are now in com- 
mission. The length of these ships on the water-line is 575.8 feet. They 
have a displacement of 22,340 tons and an indicated speed of 23 knots. The 
are driven by Parsons turbines. The protection comprises a complete belt 
of armor 10 inches thick amidships, tapering to 4.7 inches thick at the ends, 
with heavily armored turrets, barbettes and conning-tower and an armored 
deck. Each of the new vessels carries thirteen 12-inch, sixteen 6-inch and 
eighteen 3-inch guns and three torpedo-tubes. 

The three ships begun. in 1910 have eighteen 4.7-inch guns instead of the 
6-inch guns on the later vessels. The new vessels are intended to have a 
complement of 1000 officers and men each.—N, Y. Sun, 1/1. 


JAPAN 
VESSELS BUILDING 
|} : 
Sela | | 
Name |ao}o Armament | Builders Remarks 
= E | & } | 
~ |W | 
Battleships Syhibe. ; | : 1 ye 
a Ere 31,30022.5 12 14-in., 16 6-in. | Kure Launched Mar. 28, 1914 
F'ns0.20...02000| 31, 300/22.5 _ Kawasaki Date when these ships 
Fuso sd........ 31, 300.22.5 Mitsubishi { will be laid down has 
| not yet been settled. 
Fuso 4th....... |31, 300 22.5 asee Yokosuka Laid down Nov. 20, 1913 
Battle Cruisers 
ee |27,500\27 8 14-in., 166-in., Yokosuka Commiss’d Mar. 31, 1914 
St. t. | 
Haruna........ ley Soolay same Nagasaki Launched Dec. 14, 1913 


Kirishima..... (27500 27 same Kobe OV. 30, 1913 


Note.—Japan has two destroyers and two submarines under construction in England 
and France respectively. 


“ AsAMA” ASHORE.—Cable despatches received from Tokio on February 
6 reported a Japanese Admiralty announcement to the effect that the 
armored cruiser Asama had gone ashore on an uncharted reef off the 
Mexican coast. No further details are at present available. The Asama, 
which was built at Elswick in 1898, has a displacement of 9750 tons and a 
designed speed of 2114 knots. She carries four 8-inch and fourteen 6-inch 
guns, nineteen lighter guns and five torpedo-tubes. The American cruisers, 
San Diego and Raleigh, proceeded to the scene of the mishap, San Barto- 
lomeo Bay, off the coast of Mexico, but left again on Monday afternoon. 
It is understood that two Japanese warships and at least one Japanese 
collier had arrived on the scene and had taken charge of the salvage oper- 
ations. Admiral Howard (on board the San Diego) merely reported that 
he offered the stranded cruiser any neutral service, but that no aid was 
desired.—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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MEXICO 


THE STEAMSHIP “ Morro CASTLE” SAVES SURVIVORS WHEN THE “ PRo- 
creso” 1s BLown Ur.—The Mexican gunboat Progreso was blown up and 
wrecked while lying off Progreso yesterday. Ten men on board the vessel 
were killed. The steamship Morro Castle, of the Ward Line, rescued 127 
men from the Progreso and is taking them to Vera Cruz. That was the 
advice received by the State Department here to-day from officials of the 
Ward Line in New York City. 

It is believed that the Progreso was ordered to Progreso by General 
Carranza when he heard of the threatened revolt against him there. There 
is no harbor at Progreso and the vessel was forced to anchor about five 
miles off the coast. 

Advices did not state the cause of the explosion. 

That the situation at Progreso is bad was again brought to the attention 
of the State Department to-day when American manufacturers of twine 
reported that an embargo has been placed on shipments of sisal hemp from 
that port by Mexican officials. Much of the sisal hemp used in making 
harvester twine comes from Yucatan, and Progreso is the principal port of 
shipment for it. The holding of the sisal hemp there, it is said, has caused 
a serious shortage of twine in this country. 

A protest has been made to officials at Frontera in connection with the 
arrest and detention there of the captain of the Martha, an American 
vessel, which is being held for non-payment of a fine which was imposed on 
a cargo of live stock from Frontera for Galveston. 

Despatches to the State Department from northern Mexico stated that 
Duval West, President Wilson’s representative, had a conference with 
General Felipe Angeles, Villa’s chief of artillery, who is in command at 
Monterey. 

Advices from Sonora stated that an American lineman, who was at work 
repairing the telegraph wires of the Southern Pacific Railways of Mexico, 
was captured by Yaqui Indians and killed. 

Galveston Hears Thirty Were Killed in Gunboat Explosion—Thirty per- 
sons, five of whom were women, were killed in the explosion which occurred 
on board the Mexican gunboat "Progreso, off the port of Progreso, yester- 
day, according to a despatch received by the Mexican consul here to-day. 

The explosion was reported to have been caused by a bomb which was 
sent on board the vessel in a barrel of rice. It was said to have been the 
work of persons who were opposed to Carranza.—N. Y. Herald, 3/2. 











NORWAY 
VESSELS BUILDING 
ae | 
s+ | 
Name eer ES Armament Builders Remarks 
2E | 4 | 
A | 
Small Cruleers | | | 
Bjorgvin ...... 5000 |16.5) 2 9.4in., 46-in.,, Messrs.Armstrong Laid down Jan. 8, 1913 
| | 6 4-in. 
Nidaros....... 5000 16.5 same same | Launched June 9, 1914 





Note. alin has four submarines under construction. wW essels a balidingin Soaked 
have been taken over as a war measure.) 
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le 

ae 
Name a2 9 
aE v 
r Qa. 
Pa 

Battleships | 

Sevastopol ..../23,026 23 
Petropavlovsk. |23,026 23 
Poltava........ |23,026 23 
Gangut .......| 23,026 23 


ee a 22,435 21) 

ander I | 
Empress Marie 22,435.21 
Catherine II.. pr 


Battle Cruisers 


Ismailia....... saa 
Kinburn....... 32, 200128 
Borodino...... 32,200 28) 
Navarino...... 32, 200128) 


Small Cruisers} | 
Adm. Hae wm 71500 32) 


Adm. Spiridov.| 7,500 32 
Svietlana...... 7,500 32! 
Adm. Grieg.... 7 $0032 
Muravjev 4,500). 
Amurski 
Adm. Nevelskoj} 4, 500). 
6 Lazarev...| 7s 500/321 


- Nachimow| 7,500 32) 
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RUSSIA 
VESSELS BUILDING 


| 
| 
Armament Builders 


12 12-in., 16 4.7-in. Baltic Works 


same 
same INew Admiralty 
same Lad Ld 


12 12-in., 20 4.7-in.| Nikolaie ff 


same Ivan Bunge Co. 
“ “e “ 


same | 


| 
12 14-in., 21 5.1-in. |Galerni 


same |Baltic Works 
same (Galerni 
same \Baltic Works 
| 
15 5.1-in. Putilow, St. Petersb. 
same | ae ~ 
same Neval 
same ” 
8 5.1-in. Elbing’ 
same ee 
15 §-I-in. 


sosstees R. S.C 


IN. F. & W. Nikolaieff 
oO. “ 


| 
| Remarks 
| 





L aunched June 29, ror 
| Sept. 9, ror 
July 10, 1911 
Oct. 7, 191 
Apr., 1914 


Nov. 3, 191 
Laid down Sept. 1, p= 


“ 


Dec. 19, 1912 
same 
same 
| same 


Laid down Nov. 29, 1913 
OV. 29, 1913 
Dec. 7, 1913 
Dec. 7, 1913 
, Launched Apr. 11, 1914 


1 Sy aid down Feb. 13, 1913 
Oct. 19, 1913 
same 


Notge.—Russia has about 45 destroyers and 19 submarines under construction or 








contract. 
SPAIN 
VESSELS BUILDING 
Sok, nf 
s~ 
Name =3 1% | Armament Builders 
£6) & 
jam) n 
Battleships } 
Espana........ 15,450'19.5| 8 12-in., 20 4-in. | Ferrol 
Alfonso XIII..|15,450/19.5) same | xs 
ae ee 15,450 19.5| same vad 
SWEDEN 
VESSELS BUILDING 
o 
st | 
Name =3 1% Armament Builders 
S88) 2 
Qa |N 
Small Cruiser 
Sverige........ 7100 |22-5 4 11-in., 8 5.4-in.| Gothenburg 











Remarks 


Commiss’d Oct. 23, 1913 
Launched May 7, 1913 
Laid down Feb. 5, 1912 





| Remarks 


| 
| Laid down Feb. 15, 1913 


The Naval Department of the Swedish Government has now received 
tenders from home firms for the four new ironclads of the Sverige class, 
for which offers were invited. The Kockum Yard, at Malmo, which sub- 
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mitted the lowest offer, quoted about 4,710,000 kroner, with delivery of one 
yessel in 36 months. The tender of the Bergsund Yard, Stockholm, was 
5,440,500 kroner in 42 months. The Gothenburg New Yard quoted 4,949,000 
kroner for one, and 10,000,000 kroner for two vessels, the first to be deliv- 
ered within 36 months and the second 18 months later. The offer of the 
Lindholmen Yard, Gothenburg, was 5,337,000 kroner and 341%4 months. The 
design was for quadruple screw turbine vessels, with Bofors-Gullspang deck 
armor. For the machinery arranged on two shafts the prices quoted were 
slightly higher, and the time of delivery was slightly extended.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 1/9. 


UNITED STATES 


“ ARIZONA” TO BE LAUNCHED IN JUNE.—Work on battleship No. 39, which 
will be known as the Arizona, at the New York Navy Yard, warrants the 
announcement that the vessel will be launched next June. The Arizona 
would be ready to go into commission about December, 1916. 

A new feature of battleship construction will be seen in the Arizona. 
She will be built for burning oil only, and is the first battleship of this 
type to be constructed for the United States Navy. 

As soon as the Arizona is launched construction of battleship No. 40, 
which will be known as the California, will be begun on the ways. Parts of 
her hull will have been constructed at the yard, and these will be set up as 
soon as the keel has been laid. It is practically certain that the California 
will be an electrically propelled vessel. The contracts have not been let yet, 
but it is said that the department has decided upon this feature. 

The cost of the 4rizona will be in the neighborhood of $14,000,000. The 
New York Navy Yard bid lower than private companies, and it is said that 
the work is being done within the estimates. 

The main battery of the Arizona will consist of twelve 14-inch guns. 
Three will be mounted in each of four turrets. She will have as her 
secondary battery twelve 5-inch guns.—N. Y. Herald, 3/2. 


THe New American BAtTTLesHips.—The new California class are the 
second development of the American Nevada type. Much interest was 
excited when the details of the Nevada were first published, as it was 
announced that this ship and the Oklahoma were to have only the thickest 
armor and to burn oil fuel exclusively. Some months later it become 
known that the British Queen Elizabeth class were also to use oil fuel only, 
but the actual priority of the innovation is uncertain, since both the 
British and American ships were designed about the same time. 

The gun disposition of the Nevada class was exactly the same as that of 
the California, but provided for ten 14-inch guns instead of twelve of the 
same caliber in the latter vessel. Both the Nevada and the California have 
four barbettes. The Nevada has two triple turrets accommodating six 
guns and the two higher barbettes behind these triple turrets carry only 
two guns each, while the California has three guns in each of her four 
barbettes. 

After the commencement of the Nevada and Oklahoma the design was 
enlarged for the next two battleships, the Pennsylvania and Arizona, by the 
armament being increased to twelve guns and making all four barbettes 
contain triple mountings; the 5-inch armament was also rearranged and 
strengthened by one gun. The next step was to the three new Caltfornias, 
wherein the armament was unchanged, but various improvements were 
introduced with a slight increase of displacement. These improvements 
are mainly, (1) extended internal protection, (2) slight increase in armor 
thickness, and (3) the extension of the forecastle deck level to form a 
higher central position for the 5-inch guns. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT T 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR os 
tw 
Vessets UNpeR Construction, Unitep States Navy, MARcH 10, tors are 
Per cent of completion 
Name, type and no. — Mar. 1, 1915 Feb.t, 1915 
of veaeea Contractor : ai 
IT ots Yoon | opon 
\Total ship ‘Total | | ship 
Battleships | | 
SG TEOVRGR 00020500000 et EES ER MMB wits ates 5:60 0 240s 0008 ve 87.5 | 85.3 | 84.6 | 81.0 
37 Oklahoma.......... ee eS eer eee 89.2 | 89.1 | 87.2 | 86.5 
38 Pennsylvania...... Ne Go) US: 0 yep aR ee 70.8 | 64.3 | 67.7 | 61.2 
96 AZIBOBA 0 000 h0029 0100 OES ere 53-0 | 47-2 | 48.1 | 43.6 
40 California.......... BUR CO TEOUT COEGccccsepccccestccscese 0.0 O20 leosate Lovaas R 
41 Mississippi......... Newport News S. B. Co.........0ceeseeee 9B. Skike 6.6 |. shh 
QDI 0 ctl on 0 0 0 sdbie Se BOC Ie PEL HEADS Avia 0 ccd avs oe panciend eave 15.4 | 11:2)|) O10 bedsnes 
Destroyers 
MMNCN ssc ntcusses Rl TA Ska ae Del'v'd 2-ll-15 | 99.2 | 99.2 
a Pe OEE ECs EID BIBOUE wees icedsscocsedese. 94-5 | 94-5 | 93-2 | 93.2 
52 Nicholson.........- DUO, RAGS BONE isin cs cree. copesevesces 92-5 | 92.4 | 90.2 | 90.0 
53 Winslow........... WW OD, SOU ME DOEIR Ss oo 6 66's 9's 0 20.49 ene eves 89.4 | 88.1 | 87.0 | 85.5 
Oe CINE 0.00000 000098 OEE 8 ye BS 2 re ere 86.4 | 85.6 | 84.0 | 82.5 
56 Ericsson ........... PUOW) MONET; BO Gos vids verind oso cind vividives 94-9 94.9 | 92.8 | 92.8 
a ee Fore River S. B. Corporation............ 39-4 | 33-5 | 33-2 | 27.0 
58 Conyngham........ UMA TE TID, 15.50 wos coesesencseses 60.0 | §7.7 | 54-3 | $2.1 
DS Ry Pe WVU. ASEM A DOOR 6 ives sccecccccudccsees 56.0 | §3.1 30.8 48.2 
60 Wadsworth........ MRERE PROTON MIR NF 5G 2 ceic cho 0 0c sviesn oitéae 81.9 81.5 | 78.6 | 78.0 
61 Wein SRO cnnedtne RO, MAREE EIS BIOs sha Xasnge bac daeaeeec.e 60.3 | 59.6 | 52.2 | $1.4 
62 Wainwright........ Sg boa Sea 57-3 | 56.6 | 51.7 | §0.9 
63 Fore River S, 8. Corporation ............ ace: 6.4 jecesks 
64 Fore River S. B. Corporation............ SB ee 6.4; ideas 
65 REED RESO MINER ', 5.4.09 0.0 sbip0,0.000 0 +5000 0% £0. |.0<ues 010 | oceans 
66 ROUEN MUIR WENO sp G0 po's0s n0kscesccceccns's 3.0 laces 6.0 |fivdes 
67 Wm, Cramp & Songii wi. s.cesiciacessvicss 0.0 |ccicac 0.0 levee 
Citivas tdcatenebadsta Mare Island Navy Yard...........cseses. Oleh aeu 0:0, |sseves 
maererer Tenders 
2 Melville............ POO ROE BS, GOV ie scdsecsedaviccsvedias 79-5 | 78.8 | 78.3 | 77-3 
Sahara | 
BP GSE? coccvcccccsscces EME 2s 1. 0. (ETIGREDOTE) « cccccccscees 89.7. 89.7 | 89.7 | 89.7 r 
DE IED cencncesst sega < Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).............. 86.7 86.3 | 86.7 | 86.3 
eS ee ners ee | Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........-...04 g1.1 | 90.7 | 89.6 | 88.6 
TEM aaceessochhegw ete Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............+.. 88.8 | 88.2 | 84.6 | 83.1 
GTZ 6c oviddivecivetios Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............- -| 81.7 | 79.3 | 75-5 | 72-6 
BD The td cen. odinchecrnd Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............+.- 82.5 79.6 | 76.0 | 72.7 
SE Bete 5 clad aa sine «bb engcn Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).............+ 61.7 56.4 | 58.2 | $4.0 
BETEES vy sents<ateep ees Lake T. B. Co. (Long Mook, ROBEY) <cccp es 54-1 | 48.6 | $2.7 | 47-7 
BEEF fi vide rdeedicede Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)....... 53-0 47.2 | §1.6 | 46.5 
69 WES desade ddis 094) 04 Electric Boat Ne CTPINOI) soo ois sev 000008 65-9 60.1 | 63-4 | 57-4 
EPG DAS s ipenatus san Portsmouth, N. H., Navy, OTE,» ck0ssened 10.4 | 8.7 | 3-0 |oesees 
Ge es cbecccccavsenee Electric Boat Co. (¢ |, SEE a Bee 2.5 | 46.4 | 50.0 | 41.0 
OE BHRRis ciccawebdiinacs Electric Boat Co. ¢ RES 83-6 42.6 | 45.6 | 35-7 
PBBavider o0:2 cnc en 90008 Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)...........+... 41.5 | 31-1 | 33-2 | 23-2 
Se er da 5d a sagas nae ot Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)....... beeen’ 0.0 J 0v0s0cloaskectn enue 
no PARA AR Te Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)............... OO | cedece| cowdes toomem 
SAVER ised Fda ladivod Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)...........000- Od || das Vette eee A . 
SE Rces ba-dumeenneewers Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)..............: Oi0 | scccccldccene lacenen 
elegy RRB aber x Lake T. B. Co. pasigeeport) APS geet Sean 0:0 |i sccaclessecelsaree 
SPEER cedelsidecvegeects Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).............. QO liscaieciaiedete leiuide 
Seer re Lake x B. Co. (Bridgeport).............. OO |i sects [06485 jreeeee 
SK nikbbssnan'-ehhoes Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport) .........0.00 0.0 | 600000) eegpekennnee 
Submarine Tenders 
id 2 Bushnell ........... Seattle Construction & D. D. Co.......... 85.7 | 80.6 | 83.3 | 78.0 
q Fuel Ships 
i 13 Kanawha........... Mare Island Navy Yard..............0... 97-6 97-3 93-9 | 93-3 
14 Maumee ........... Mare Island Navy Yard.............000.. 76.9 | 76.4 | 73-9 | 7394 
; Miscellaneous | 
id Supply Ship No. 1....| Boston Navy Yard......ccececeeeccecceess 16.0 2.6 | 15.8} 2.3 
it Tegeapert ae PEs MEME, OE ora ivcveesscccscccesece od Ws ene 3-4 |ooveee 
: Pan. Canal Colliers 
3 Se, er Ene rr. Ot LC © ee eee ae 04.0 | 90.0 | 87. 2| 85 
4 PS RT ere seis HERE RERUS TSUDEL CEO csctee.950 spin sn cindpnic sinceie 85.0 | 80.0! 77.1) 729 sa 
i anil 
H 1 Contracts forfeited, vessels being completed New York Yard. m 
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The whole seven ships, viz., the Nevada and Oklahoma (ten 14-inch guns 
each), and the Pennsylvania, Arizona, California, Idaho, and egy Vo 
(twelve 14-inch guns each), although differing in size and other details, 
are designed to form a tactically homogeneous group. They possess the 
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same speed, turning circles, and arcs of fire for the main guns, so that they 
may act in unison. In appearance they are very similar, each ship having 
one funnel and two of the typical American lattice-work masts. In the 
California class an overhanging bow of the Japanese type has been intro- 
duced for increased seaworthiness. 
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The U. S. Navy Department has also authorized the statement that the 
California wil be the first electrically-propelled warship built. Her steam 
turbines will generate electrical current in large turbo-generators for the 
transmission of power to the propellers. This interesting innovation is the 
result of exhaustive trials made with electrical transmission in the U, S. 
fleet collier Jupiter.’ Another fleet collier, the Neptune, was equipped with 
geared turbines on the Melville-Macalpine system.’ It is possible that 
geared turbines may be used in another battleship of the California class 
for conducting comparative tests between the two systems. The U. S, Navy 
Department has displayed a commendable and progressive policy during past 
years in equipping ships of the same class with different systems of motive 
power and submitting them to exhaustive tests. The trials of the battleships 
Delaware and North Dakota, and the scouts Birmingham, Chester and 
Salem, displayed a thorough and scientific purpose in the determination of 
the relative values of turbine and reciprocating engines. Furthermore, 
the U. S. Navy Department generously made the results of these tests 
public, so that the widest possible benefit was derived from the experiments, 
It may, therefore, be hoped that the particulars of the trials of the Cali- 
fornia will also be published. If such is the case, the results of this inno- 
vation in the great American battleship will be anticipated with keen 
interest in shipbuilding circles throughout the world. 

The details of the parent Nevada type and the derivations therefrom in 
the later Pennsylvania and California classes have been comparatively set 
forth in Table I. 

These ships are marked by the concentration of guns into a few well- 
armored positions, a tendency which has become prominent in recent war- 
ship designs. Apart from the actual number of guns, the distribution of 
the main battery in the latest types of dreadnoughts with 15-inch weapons 
is identical with that of the California class. France, however, while 
rejecting the super-firing principle for her latest battleships, has accepted 
the principle of concentrating guns into fewer barbettes, and has developed 
this further by using 4-gun turrets for armaments of twelve and sixteen 
guns. 

Although the British Dreadnought effected radical alterations in the 
offensive and motive powers of warships, the protection afforded by armor 
in that famous vessel displayed no great departure from traditional prac- 
tice. The usual policy of protecting battleships by various thicknesses of 
armor from 12 to 13 inches in transverse section was adhered to, even in the 
super-dreadnought types. The American designers, however, have broken 
away from this procedure and boldly declared that protection must be 
afforded either by the thickest armor or by none at all. Their general 
standpoint is that attack by mono-caliber warships renders the exclusion 
of heavy shells from all points of the hull impossible: penetration must be 
conceded at non-vital points, and refused absolutely at the essential portions 
of the ship. Between these two policies there can be no middle way. Armor 
of “ medium” thickness is not only useless against heavy shells, but actually 
dangerous, since its slight initial resistance secures the detonation of large 
high-explosive projectiles after penetration. The weight devoted to such 
armor can be more profitably allotted to heavier armor on the vital positions. 
In these American dreadnoughts, therefore, no protection whatever is given 
to the 5-inch guns. The resistance afforded by the thin plating over the 
enclosed 5-inch weapons is so slight that heavy shells will pass through 
the positions without exploding or will detonate within the ship well to the 
rear of the guns without causing material damage to these weapons. 


* See page 157, 1914 International Number of The Shipbuilder. 
* See page 208, 1913 International Number of The Shipbuilder. 
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TABLE I 
| Nevada By Pennsylvania | California 
| Class | ‘lass Class 
Laid down.......... | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
Number in class..... | Two | Two Three 
Length over all...... 575 ft. 625 ft. 625 ft. 
itn 952 ft. 973 ft. | 972 it. 
Draft.. Se ae 203 ft. | 28 ft. 10 in. 29 ft. 
Pape seeeees) 27,500 tons | 31,400 tons 32,000 tons 
vet eeee seers! 24,800 31,500 32,000 (approx.) 
Speed ........++0000 21 knots 21 knots 21 knots 
ain armament..... | 10 14-in. 12 14-in. 12 14-in. 
Secondary armament. 21 5-in. | 22 5-in. 22 5-in. 
Torpedo tubes. ......| 4 2I-in. 4 21-in. 4 21-in. 
BE ASINOL 4.0, 0:0 00:0, » 133-in. | 133-in. 14-in. 
Gun shields .........; | * 18-g-in. | 18-9-in. 18-g-in. 
Funnel base......... 134-in. 133-in. 14-in. 
Conning-tower...... 16-in. 16-in. 16-in. 


s— : ns ‘ = sant 5 se 


* The two-gun turrets are 16-9-in. 


The California, consequently, has no vertical armor above water of less 
than 14 inches in thickness, and protection is afforded to the water-line by 
a deep belt of 14-inch armor extending for some distance beyond the end 
barbettes and closed by bulkheads of equal thickness. The belts are cov- 
ered horizontally by two protective decks, the upper deck, of 3-inch plates, 
being at the level of the top of the main belt, and the 214-inch lower deck 
being worked down to the lower edge of the water-line belt, which is 
8 inches thick. This diminution in the thickness of the belt is reinforced by - 
the 3-inch slopes of the lower protective deck. The ends of the ship beyond 
the main belt are protected by subdivision and the continuation of the 
lower protective deck to the extremities. The application of the belt armor 
also displays careful attention, as the usual method of applying water-line 
armor in longitudinal strakes has been improved upon, the belt of the 
California being applied in vertical slabs without any water-line joint from 
top to bottom. The great striking force of modern shells may be expected 
to cause the joints of longitudinal armor strakes to open and admit the 
water in the neighborhood of the water-line, where it will lie on top of the 
protective deck and thus prejudice stability. The method of armoring 
adopted in the California has secured commendation by its adoption in other 
navies and its use is becoming widespread. The depth of belt is 17 feet 
6 inches, of which 9 feet is above the water-line and 8% feet is below the 
same. Near the stern the armor is joggled, and the belt extends down 
from the water-line for the same depth as the main belt, viz., 814 feet. 

The concentration of the armament into four positions involves the risk 
of a larger proportion of the armament being lost through the disablement 
of one position than if the guns were distributed over more numerous 
barbettes. The armoring of the barbettes is consequently of a massive 
nature, the hases being 14 inches in thickness, while the shields are 18 
inches thick at the port plates, 9 to 10 inches at the sides, and covered by 
S-inch roofs. The conning-tower and its communication tube are 16 inches 
thick. In order that the resisting point of the California may be developed 
to the utmost, heavy armor is also placed over the funnel uptakes, a pre- 
caution that seems to be justified by the Russian flagship’s plight in the 
Battle of Tsushima: “ (The admiral) gaves orders to collect the staff . 

Only two could be found, and all below was in darkness ... . and full of 
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suffocating smoke. We called them by name and received no answer. The 
silence of the dead reigned in that smoky darkness, and it is probable that 
all below had been suffocated. The engines had ceased to work; of the 
g00 composing the complement of the Suvoroff at this time, there only 
remained alive those few in the lower battery and on the windward 
embrasure.” * 

Such was evidently the result of the penetration of the funnel uptakes, 
and the consequent circulation of the heated and suffocating furnace gases 
between decks. In the California the use of oil fuel has resulted in the 
length of the boiler rooms being reduced to half that of a coal-burning ship, 
The boilers are grouped under the single funnel, and all the uptakes are 
gathered within the truncated cone of 14-inch armor that forms the base 
of the single funnel. As this great protective cone is circular and inclined, 
its actual resisting power must be equivalent to 20 inches of vertical 
armor by reason of its deflective properties. 

Protection against submarine explosion has not been overlooked in the 
design, as provision has been made for strong internal armored bulkheads 
extending horizontally along the magazine boiler, and engine-room spaces, 
and vertically from the inner bottom up to the underside of the lower pro- 
tective deck. The submerged torpedo rooms are also understood to have 
armored protection. 

It would be hard to find any modern battleship in which the question of 
defence has been studied with so much science and thoroughness as in these 
latest American warships. Their enormous displacement is only slightly 
surpassed by the great Russian battle cruisers of the Kinburn class. Future 
American designs may produce ships of an even greater size armed with 
16-inch weapons, but ultimately the dimensions of the Panama Canal locks 
may have a limiting influence on their size. At present speculation on 
possible warship development, however, is dangerous, for the whole future 
of battleship design will be cast into the melting pot on the day when the 
guns of the British Grand Fleet turn slowly towards the distant hulls of the 
German Armada.—Mauvrict PrenperGast, The Shipbuilder. 


LAUNCH oF THE U. S. S. “ Cusninc.”—The U. S. torpedo-boat destroyer 
Cushing, the second boat of that class and name to be in the U. S. Navy, was 
launched at the Fore River Shipbuilding yards at Quincy, Mass., January 16. 

The Cushing, which is 85 per cent completed, is an oil-burning turbine- 
driven boat. She measures a trifle over 308 feet in length and has a dis- 
placement of 1050 tons on mean draft. The hull is built of high tensile steel 
and is divided into 14 water-tight compartments by water-tight and oil-tight 
bulkheads. Her fuel will be carried in tanks capable of holding 93,000 gal- 
lons of oil. Her propelling machinery consists of two sets of Curtis turbine 
engines, in combination with cruising turbines and reduction gears, all of 
the modern type. The engines will be supplied with steam by four 
water-tube boilers of the Yarrow-Fore River type, placed in two water-tight 
compartments. These boilers are designed for a working pressure of 
265 pounds to the square inch. Her contract speed is 29 knots.—Army and 
Navy Journal, 1/23. 


In addition to the U. S. S. Nevada the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany are building four torpedo-boat destroyers of r100 tons each, seven 
submarines of 675 tons each, one submarine of 700 tons, one submarine of 
950 tons, ten submarines of 500 tons, and two oil-tank boats of 9100 tons 
each.—Army and Navy Journal, 2/27. 


Two Warsuips LAUNCHED.—Torpedo-Boat Destroyer and a Submarine 
are Put into Water—The torpedo-boat destroyer Winslow was launched 





*“The Battle of Tsushima,” by Captain Semenoff, of the Imperial 
Russian Navy. 
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yesterday at the Cramp Shipyard. The destroyer was named in honor of 
Rear Admiral John A. Winslow, who commanded the Kearsarge when she 
sank the Alabama during the Civil War. 

The Winslow is 315 feet long, and the contract calls for a speed of 20 
knots. 

The submarine L 2 was launched at the yards of the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation yesterday.—N. Y. Times, 2/12. 


The U. S. submarine tender Bushnell was launched February 9. She 
will be of 3600 tons displacement and 14 knots speed, mounting four 5-inch 
guns, and is to be employed as mother ship to the submarine flotilla in the 
Pacific —Shipping Illustrated, 2/13. 


Tue NeEeEp For Licht NAvAL Cruisers.—No class of vessel has dis- 
tinguished itself more during the present war than the light cruisers of the 
type of the British Undaunted and the German Emden and Karlsruhe. It is 
a most serious omission that the navy programme of construction for this 
year makes no recommendation for the construction of any of these craft. 
At present we have but three of the moderate speed of 23 to 24 knots. 
These vessels are the eyes of the fleet. The dreadnought cannot realize its 
full efficiency without them. We note that the Morning Post naval corre- 
spondent expresses surprise that none of these most efficient vessels should 
have been asked for in this year’s programme.—Scientific American, 12/19. 


New OrteAns Navy YARD To BE IMpROvED.—Recognizing the importance 
of maintaining a well equipped naval plant on the Gulf, it is stated that 
the Navy Department has decided to gradually build up the New Orleans 
station so it will be of much more importance than has ever been the case 
since it was first placed in commission. A tentative assignment of vessels 
which will make this their home port and will make repairs at that yard 
includes the Amphitrite, Castine, Hancock, Machias, McKenzie, Marietta, 
Nashville, Petrei, Sacramento, Somers, and Wheeling. War Department 
vessels that will be repaired there are the Benyaurd, Caucus, Charleston, 
Galveston, New Orleans, and Sabine, all dredges. The lighthouse tenders 
Arbutus, Camelia, Lilac, Magnolia, Oleander and Sunflower, and the 
revenue cutters Windom and Winona are also to be accredited to the New 
Orleans yard. The Crescent City is to be congratulated upon this, the 
first real, earnest move to make use of this plant and its fine drydock by 
the Navy Department.—Marine Journal, 2/16. 


Mare Istanp Navy YArp Diratory.—Another vivid object lesson of 
delay in naval vessel building in government yards is brought out by the 
fact that the «wo oil-fuel ships Kanawha and Maumee, authorized in August, 
1912, two and one-half years ago, are still quite a long way from being 
completed, particularly the latter vessel, which on the first of this month 
still lacked over 30 per cent of reaching a stage where she might be turned 
over to the government. The construction of these vessels was authorized 
because craft of this type were badly needed by our fleet, which is rapidly 
being transformed into oil-burning units. In fact, we already have 41 oil- 
burning destroyers built or building, and eight more authorized. Eight 
of our dreadnoughts also use oil as an auxiliary fuel and this year will see 
two commissioned that will burn oil exclusively. To supply this consider- 
able fleet the Navy Department possesses one obsolete tank ship, having a 
capacity of 3629 tons and of slow speed, and seven fleet colliers which have 
some accommodations for carrying fuel oil. 

The tank ship mentioned is the Arethusa, which, however, with a 10-knot 
speed, could not keep up with the fleet. Such a task would have to be rele- 
gated to the colliers which, combined, have a capacit, of only 20,109 tons 
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of fuel oil. In other words, our navy has facilities for delivering an 
average of about 10,000 tons per month, while its oil-burning fleet when in 
active service would require about 23,000 tons, and when the two new 
dreadnoughts this year are added the situation will even be more aggravated, 
It would therefore have been the part of wisdom to have contracted for the 
two fuel ships above mentioned with a private yard and to have required 
that these vessels should be completed within a two-year limit, which could 
easily have been complied with by any of our first-class yards, while it 
is a well-known fact that vessels built in government yards are never 
limited as to time, and as a consequence have or take advantage of such, 
—Marine Journal, 2/6. 


Unitep States Navy Fourtu 1n' Tonnace.—According to the last pub- 
lished figures of the Office of Naval Intelligence, dated July 1, 1914, when 
the new vessels which at that time were under construction, are completed 
and in commission, the United States Navy will have dropped from third 
to fourth position in respect of total tonnage. The order will be: Great 
Britain, 2,714,106 tons; Germany, 1,306,577 tons; France, 899,915 tons, and 
the United States, 894,889 tons. Since the war started, Great Britain, 
Germany and France have greatly accelerated construction, and probably 
the United States Navy is further behind France in tonnage than the above 
figures indicate. (See tables, page 523.)—Scientific American, 2/6. 


Nava. Expenpitures.—Much is said about the great sums expended by 
“imperialism” on the German Navy, but Mr. Meyer shows that in the 15 
years, 1900-1914, the republicanism of the United States expended $1,656,- 
000,000 for its navy against $1,137,000,000 spent on the German Navy, or 
45 per cent more, yet to-day the German Navy is more powerful than ours. 
And the United States has three times as many navy yards as Germany and 
twice as many as Great Britain with her colossal fleet. Mr. Meyer says 
that he tried to abolish some of the useless yards by closing them, but he 
could not dispose of them altogether, lacking the authorization of Congress. 
The interests of the country would be best served, he believes, by one first- 
class naval base with sufficient anchorage for the entire fleet, north of the 
Delaware, equipped for docking, repairing, etc., and ‘another station of 
equal capacity at Norfolk, in Chesapeake Bay, with Guantanamo, Cuba, to 
serve as the winter station rendezvous. The presence of only two naval 
stations on the Pacific coast seems to Mr. Meyer a fortunate circumstance, 
for there is no necessity of continually trying to shake off in that region the 
old man of the sea, in the shape of useless navy yards, etc. Yet, though the 
total costs of the Mare Island Yard since its establishment in 1850 have been 
$35,000,000, on account of the lack of sufficient depth of water none of the 
eight battleships built in the last eight years could have berthed there— 
Army and Navy Journal, 3/6. 


Are Our Nava Eccs In One Basxet?—The speech of former Secreta 
of the Navy George von L. Meyer at the Republican Club of New Yor 
City on January 31 brought forward what he considers a fundamental 
weakness in our navy, namely, the want of battle cruisers of the type of the 
Tiger and Queen Mary of the British Navy and the Seydlitz and Moltke of 
the German Navy. These ships are heavily armored and gunned, and, 
above all, are vastly superior to the dreadnought battleships in the matter 
of speed. The Queen Mary’s best speed is 35.7 knots and the Seydlitz is 
credited with 29 knots, while the speed of the fastest completed British 
dreadnought is only 23.1 knots. “ We don’t own a battleship that could keep 
up with the armored cruiser Bluecher, of the German Navy,” said Mr. 
Meyer, “and yet the Bluecher was lost in the recent North Sea action 
because she was too slow. Japan conld wipe out our whole Pacific com- 
merce. Japan has battle cruisers and we have none.” 
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Japan’s battle cruisers are the Kongo, Hi-Yei, Haruna and Kirishimg, 
These ships have a displacement of 27,500 tons, about 10,000 tons more than 
the original dreadnought battleship of the British Navy. Their speed jg 
about 28 knots an hour. The fastest ship of the battleship class in the 
U. S. Navy to-day, built or building, the Wyoming, has a speed of only 
21.22 knots. Our fastest large ships are in the armored cruiser class, but 
even here the speed is far below that of the Japanese ships of the Kongo 
type, the fastest, the North Carolina, being able to make only 22.48 knots, 
Of course, in battle an armored cruiser, with a displacement of only 
14,500 tons, would be no match for the leviathan battle cruisers. Hence the 
fastest American ship that could make a fight against the Kongo ships 
would be outclassed by a speed of about 7 knots, or about 8 statute miles, 
an hour. Manifestly a ship with such inferiority of speed would be at the 
mercy of her antagonist, especially when it is considered that the Japanese 
battle cruisers are armed with 14-inch guns against 12-inch guns on the 
U. S. S. Wyoming. Placed in table form the great inferiority in speed of 
American ships of the battleship type, counting the battle cruiser as of that 
type, is strikingly shown, demonstrating in most convincing form the truth 
of Mr. Meyer’s contention: 


A B Cc D E 
Queen Mary, Britain ......... | Battle cruiser 27,000 | 35.7 8 13-inch 
Seydlitz, German ............ | Battle cruiser | 24,385 | 29.0 | 10 11-inch 
Kongo, Japanese ............ | Battle cruiser | 27,500 | 28.0 8 14-inch 
Wyoming, American ......... | Battleship | 26,000 | 21.22 | 12 12-inch 


A, fastest battle type ship; B, type; C, displacement, tons; D, speed, 
knots; E, armament. ; 
—Army and Navy Journal, 2/13. 


SHorTAGE OF U. S. PERSONNEL.—For some time past statements have been 
current as to a shortage of personnel in the American fleet. They have 
been of an indefinite and contradictory character. Rear Admiral Fletcher, 
who is in command of the Atlantic fleet, has now submitted to a Con- 
gressional Committee the result of investigations which have been carried 
out by order of the Navy Department. The inquiry has been conducted on 
board every battleship of the Atlantic fleet. ‘he boards were instructed 
“to carefully consider the complements of both officers and men required 
in the various types of vessels and scrutinize the number allowed in each 
rank and rating, with a view to reducing the same to the lowest practicable 
consistent with efficiency for a peace complement, and the lowest number 
that would be desirable for a war complement.” The reports have now 
been collated. They “show that in the 21 battleships in commission and 
now composing the Atlantic fleet there is a shortage of 5219 men and 339 
officers required to fill all stations necessary to efficiently fight the ships in 
battle.” Admiral Fletcher adds that these figures refer to the commissioned 
battle fleet alone, and that over and above this shortage 4000 or 5000 addi- 
tional men are necessary to man the ships which he thinks ought to be 
fully manned upon the opening of hostilities. In other words, the Ameri- 
can Navy is short of over 10,000 officers and men.—Naval and Military 
Record, 2/10. 





The following is extracted from the statement made last month before 
the House by the British First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill: 

Tue Commons AND Nava Derence.—We have never been a military 
nation, though now we are going to take a hand in that. We have always 
relied for our safety on naval power, and in that respect it is not true to 
say we entered on this war unprepared. On the contrary, the German 
Army was not more ready for an offensive war on a gigantic scale than 
was the British fleet for national defence. (Cheers.) The credit for this 
is due to the House of Commons, which, irrespective of party interests, 
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has always by overwhelming and, in later years, unchallengeable majorities 
supported the government and the minister in every demand made for 
naval defence. Indeed, such disputes as we have had from time to time 
have been concerned only with the margin of superiority, and have turned 
on comparatively small points respecting that. For instance, we have dis- 
cussed at enormous length what percentages of dreadnought superiority 
would be available in particular months in future years, and we have 
argued whether the Lord Nelsons should be counted as dreadnoughts or 
not. No, the House Committee as a whole has the right to claim the 
navy as its child, and as the unchanging object of its care and solicitude, 
and now, after six months of war, with new dangers and new difficulties 
coming into view, we have every right to feel content with the results 
of our labor. (Cheers.) 

On the declaration of war we were able to count upon a fleet of sufficient 
superiority for all our needs, with a good margin for safety in vital 
matters, fully mobilized, placed in its war stations, supplied and equipped 
with every requirement, down tothe smallest detail that could be foreseen, 
with reserves of ammunition and torpedoes up to and above the regular 
standard, with ample supplies of fuel and oil, with adequate reserves of 
stores of all kinds, with complete systems of transport and supply, with 
full numbers of trained officers and men of all ratings, with a large 
surplus of reserved and trained men, with adequate establishments for 
training new men, with an immense programme of new construction, 
rapidly maturing, to reinforce the fleet and replace casualties, and with a 
prearranged system for accelerating that new construction which has 
been found to yield satisfactory and even surprising results. (Cheers.)— 
London Times. 


In Great Britain the business men take a lively interest in their national 
insurance, and see to it that an adequate policy is invested in. There 
is evidence of an awakening interest on the part of the business men of 
this country. As an example, the following circular is quoted, being No. 
14 of a series gotten out by Hubbard Bros. & Co., cotton merchants, and 
enclosed with all correspondence emanating from the New York office: 


No. 14. New York, March 5, 1915. 


DEFENSELESS AMERICA 


“Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war as well 
for defence as for offence and when a substitute is attempted it must prove 
illusory and ruinous. The firmness requisite for the real business of fight- 
ing is only to be attained by a constant course of discipline and service.’— 
George Washington. 

If this statement were made at the present time by an officer in the 
service of the United States, he would probably be ordered before a 
court martial by the Secretary of War or publicly reprimanded for dis- 
cussing the military affairs of the country. 

No one denies that a certain amount of secrecy in military affairs 
is necessary, or that, to a certain extent the remarks of officers of every 
grade must be under the control of the Secretary of War, but beyond 
that, there appears to be in existence .an effort to prevent the American 
people from being informed, by those best qualified to tell them, of the 
actual conditions of affairs. This organized effort is apparently well 
endowed with money to bring about peace propaganda by having the 
United States unprepared to resist aggression, or to maintain its interests. 

Every mayor or police superintendent speaks freely of the necessity 
and need of more policemen to protect even the peace advocates from 
danger, but officers of the army and navy, who occasionally feel compelled 
by the very urgency of the disasters they can see awaiting an unprepared 
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nation, are put under arrest or humiliated for so doing. They are openly 
accused of trying to benefit themselves by trying to place before the 
people their view of the actual conditions, so that one is compelled to 
hunt for information in actual statements before the Committees of 
Congress or in annual reports. 

As we write the naval attack upon the forts at the Dardanelles is in 
progress, we hear of the effect of the 15-inch guns upon fort after fort, 
reducing it, and enabling the mine sweepers to remove the mines in the 
channel so that the fleet can proceed. That is just what might happen 
to any of the fortifications on the coast of the United States. At the 
key points, Chesapeake Bay and Fisher’s Island, the heaviest guns we 
have mounted are 12-inch, and you can quite understand they can be 
destroyed by such guns as mentioned above on board of vessels out of 
sight below the horizon. 

In the recent naval engagement in the North Sea, the guns of the Lion 
became effective on the Bluecher at a distance of 17,000 yards. While 
on this subject we will mention that the Queen Elizabeth is reported to 
have a contract speed of 25 knots while the U. S. S. New York has a 
speed of 21 knots and 14-inch guns. 

Congress has adjourned, having given the navy dreadnoughts, sub- 
marines, a Board of Control, similar to the general staff of the army, and 
well deserved increased rank to fleet commanders; in addition to the 
usual appropriations. Nothing has been done for the army, either for 
the coast or harbor artillery or the mobile army. All arms of the service 
must continue to get along with the present inadequate number of men, 
to be further decreased by the departure of another regiment to .add 
to the garrison at Panama. Meanwhile, the information that the army 
is totally inadequate to the services required from it in times of peace; 
that it is lacking in arms, ammunition and supplies, is slowly but surely 
becoming known to the people of the United States; they are commencing 
to ask questions as to why this is so, and we are sure that Congressmen, 
returning from Washington, will be asked why they failed to provide for 
the protection of their country. 

Husparp Bros. & Co., 
Coffee Exchange Bldg., N. Y. City. 


Peace InNsurancE.—That the cost of providing naval and military 
forces sufficient to protect this country from invasion may very properly 
be regarded as money appropriated for the maintenance of peace, is fully 
borne out by a review of our past military history. That a condition of 
military preparedness can be obtained at a very small cost compared 
with the expenditures made by the nation for personal comfort and the 
luxuries of life, is proved by governmental statistics. By similar indis- 
putable authority, it can be shown that the loss of life, when war has to be 
undergone, is amazingly small in comparison to the loss of life which is 
daily occurring through accidents, the greater part of which are pre- 
ventable. 

The most telling statement of the case which we have seen for a long 
time is presented by Richard Stockton, Jr., in his work entitled “ Peace 
Insurance ’’— a book which we commend to the careful perusal of those 
extreme pacificists who have so far lost their heads, or at least their 
sense of proportion, as not only to oppose the greatly needed increase in 
our naval and military forces, but even to advocate the abolition of these 
altogether. } 

The most telling portion of the book is a series of diagrams, presenting 
the whole gist of the argument in a graphic form, the immediate appeal of 
which is so strong that it must force conviction on any mind that is 
not absolutely beclouded by prejudice. The diagrams are merely graphic 
representations of facts which have been taken from carefully compiled 
government statistics, and which, therefore, may be taken as reliable. 
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Thus, we find that the cost of peace insurance amounts annually to 
$245,000,000, that being the annual appropriation for the maintenance 
of our army and navy. With this may be compared the annual cost of 
insurance against fire and crime of $594,186,104. 

To those people who complain of the shameful waste of the nation’s 
money, entailed in the building of battleships and the manufacture of 
artillery, we direct attention to the diagram comparing the money spent 
on the army and navy with that expended by the people of this country for 
the luxuries and indulgences of life. For soft drinks, candy, etc., we spend 
in the United States, $452,000,000; on automobiles, $500,000,000; on 
jewelry, $800,000,000; on immorality, $3,000,000,000, and on liquor and 
tobacco, $3,200,000,000; that is to say, the country spends twenty-five 
times as much on liquor, tobacco, and vice as it does on its naval and 
military defences. 

It is a great thing to keep a level head and preserve one’s sense of pro- 
portion ; and if we do this, and look at things as they are, we find that not 
only is the expense for peace insurance a mere bagatelle compared with 
what the nation is willing to spend for self-indulgence, but also the sur- 
prising discovery is made that the deaths through war do not begin to 
be comparable to the deaths from accidents due to following the pursuits 
of peace. In a remarkable diagram Richard Stockton shows that the peace 
accidents in a single year in this country reach a total of 79,000; whereas 
the average annual Japanese loss during the Russian war was 33,340; the 
average annual loss during the Civil War was 27,518; the English loss for 
one year during the Boer war was only 2990; the French loss in the 
Crimean war during one year was 8160, and the English loss in the same 
year was 2387; the United States loss in the Mexican war was only 725, 
and our loss in the Spanish war was only 862. If the totals for all these 
wars were added together, we find that the total annual loss was 75,982, or 
3000 less than the annual loss in this country from accidents. 

Again, we direct attention to a diagram showing what is recommended 
by way of peace insurance by the General Staff of the United States Army. 
As matters now stand, we find that for an annual expenditure of $110,- 
000,000 we have an effective strength of the army and national guard of 
150,000 men. As against that, if the recommendations of the General Staff 
be followed, for a proposed expenditure of $157,000,000, we shall have 
an effective army of 550,000 men; that is to say, an increase of $47,000,000 
to secure 400,000 additional troops. 

As matters now stand, the United States is helpless against invasion; 
if the General Staff recommendations are followed, we shall be able, by the 
expenditure of $47,000,000, to insure the peace of the country by dis- 
couraging any naval and military attack by a foreign power.—Scientific 
American, 3/6. 


ApMiIRAL Fiske’s Oprnion oF Our Navy.—Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. Navy, Aid for Operations, made a most impressive statement 
of naval conditions in his testimony before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, December 17. He said in substance: 

1. It would take five years or more to get the fleet in condition suc- 
cessfully and effectively to meet an effective enemy. 

2. It would take three years to get the personnel up to a standard 
of efficiency to make it able successfully and effectively to meet an 
effective enemy. 

3. The United States has no general plan of naval development inde- 
pendent of those framed to meet economical exigencies; no plan of battle 
approach and no plan of torpedo attack. 

4. The United States is deficient in scout cruisers, battle cruisers, 
destroyers, mining and aeronautical equipment, besides all the smaller 
auxiliaries. We have only one mine layer, the old cruiser San Francisco, 
and her mine laying capacity is 336 mines. This lack is very serious. If 
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we got into war we might expect an attack on our coast very quickly, 
possibly in the vicinity of New York. 

“Could we keep a hostile fleet further away than 500 or 600 miles 
from our coast, and could they cover that distance with aeroplanes to 
drop bombs, against New York, for instance?” Admiral Fiske was asked, 

“ That is an extreme view,” he replied. “I would say 400 or 500 miles,” 

An “adequate” number of British submarines might have repelled the 
German cruisers which raided the English coast yesterday, Admiral Fiske 
said, adding: “If the German vessels were going fast, however, it would 
be very hard for submarines to stand them off. If they had had a dozen 
or fifteen submarines at Hartlepool, the British would have been pretty 
hard to tackle.” 

Admiral Fiske thought the real significance of the German shelling of 
the British ports probably was to draw out the British fleet and string 
it along the North Sea in such a way that it could be attacked by a 
German fleet. 

5. An immediate necessity, if a coherent plan of naval development is to 
be followed out, is the creation of a Navy General Staff. 

6. The navy needs more target practice and greater efficiency in all 
branches of the science of gunnery. 

7. Germany to-day is probably the superior of both Great Britain and 
the United States in gunnery. 

Admiral Fiske, says the Times report, gave decided reason for his 
declaration. The principal ground for his opinion was apprehension that 
the American Navy lacked in coherent organization and training, which 
involved deficiency in gunnery, lack of co-ordination between the fleet and 
the Navy Department, and the entire absence of a navy staff with the 
general plan of national defence. 

As an expert in gunnery, as the inventor of the range finder now in use 
in the United States and other navies, and as the officer who at the battle 
of Manila Bay computed the range and directed the fire of the fleet under 
command of Admiral Dewey, Admiral Fiske made an intensely interesting 
witness. No answer came in haste or without reflection. While he 
refrained from using the names of other countries in the main, now and 
then in a passing illustration reference would be made to Germany's 
navy and always with unconcealed and unreserved praise for its excellence. 
In fact, throughout the day there was a veiled comparison of the navy 
of the Kaiser with those of Great Britain and the United States, and 
always with unhesitating commendation of the German fleet. “ We all 
know the German methods. They are thorough. They have the habit of 
keeping for ever at it and never getting tired. It is not altogether the mone 
they spend. It is their scientific sense of duty. We have talked wit 
German officers and we can understand their feeling and the results 
they have accomplished. We could not eliminate the building of ships 
nor the training of men. It is not so much what we do in units as what we 
do in team work. That is what you have got to go up against.” 

“We think,” said the admiral, “that we could not even approximate the 
perfect system worked out in the German Navy. They have their plans 
worked out in the staff. They are sent to the fleet and back from the fleet 
to the staff. To this has been due the wonderful work of the last few 
weeks of the war at sea. The amazing effectiveness of the German ships 
in the Pacific, we think, has been due to the excellent co-ordination of all 
parts of their navy. 

“In the internal routine of the battleship, our battleships as units are 
well organized. The personnel is well trained in the active fleet. It is in 
the matter of team work that we fall short of the high standard of 
efficiency that has been reached in other navies,” 

Asked about the Panama Canal, the Admiral said no enemy could attack 
it so long as the American Navy controlled the sea. With the fleet 
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defeated, however, he thought there would be no security for this, “the 
most vulnerable part of our possessions.” 

The admiral said the European War would bring changes that no one 
could prophesy and that among the possibilities was an agreement among 
some of the foreign nations “to let one another alone,’ on certain con- 
ditions which might involve the integrity of the Canal Zone—Army and 


Navy Journal, 12/19. 


Navy Dericiency Totp spy Heap or NAvAL War COLLEGE AND SUPER- 
INTENDENT AT ANNAPOLIS.—I wo rear admirals of the United States Navy 
turned the efficiency searchlight on the American national defence when 
they spoke last night at the annual dinner of the Efficiency Society in the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, president of the Naval War College, at 
Newport, R. I., asserted that the power of American fighting ships for 
offence has been virtually nullified, and that the inadequate organization of 
the Navy Department would break down under the strain of war. 

Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, superintendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, speaking on “ Economy and Efficiency in Training and Pre- 
paring the Navy Personnel for War,” declared that the American people 
never have been as “ patriotic as they thought they were, and only one- 
tenth as patriotic as they should have been.” He asserted that the United 
States has paid two billion dollars more for pensions because of unneces- 
sarily prolonged wars due to unpreparedness than it has for the building, 
equipment and maintenance of the navy. 

Rear Admiral Knight recommended the immediate establishment in the 
Navy Department of a division of strategy and operations, because not 
one of the existing bureaus concerns itself with placing the navy on a 
basis of war efficiency. 

War Efficiency the Aim.—‘‘I was asked a few weeks ago what the War 
College considered the fleet should do,” said Rear Admiral Knight, “and I 
replied—‘ The War College considers that every effort of the fleet and 
every effort of the department in connection with the fleet should have 
for its sole aim the war efficiency of the fleet. Every effort which does not 
directly contribute to this end is in itself a wasteful expenditure of energy, 
and so far as it is a diversion trom this end is distinctly harmful.’ 

“On one point I am sure, there will be no difference of opinion—that 1t 
we are to have a navy at all it should be as efficient as it possibly can be 
made. And every one who knows anything about the navy knows that 
this is not its present condition. I am not one of those who hold that it is 
altogether inefficient. Unsatisfactory as conditions are, it would be very 
easy to exaggerate them. 

“There is much about the navy that is splendidly efficient, but as a whole 
it is far less efficient than it can and ought to be. Our ships are fine. Our 
officers are capable, industrious and ambitious. Our enlisted men are 
the equals of those in other navies. But efficient ships and officers and 
men do not alone make an efficient navy. They must be welded into an 
efficient whole by a unity of organization and administration and purpose 
which co-ordinates their capabilities and directs their efforts toward a 
common end. Here is the first point at which we are lacking. We are 
lacking also in that harmonious composition of the fleet which is needed 
to give to every element of it the support that it needs from other elements. 
And we are lacking to a marked degreé in absolutely essential facilities 
nal care and preservation of our ships, especially in the matter of 

ocks. 
_Lacking in Organization.—“ Finally we are lacking in efficient organiza- 
tion of the personnel. Here, so far as officers are concerned, the conditions 
are altogether deplorable. In a service like the navy, where spirit is every- 
ing, I ask you to picture the effect of a condition, where a young officer, 
graduating from the Naval Academy full of spirit and enthusiasm, finds 
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himself confronted with a prospect of promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
at the age of fifty-two years. ;' 

“Certainly the responsibility cannot be attributed in excessive measure 
to any one administration of the Navy Department, for it has existed 
for half a century, at least. A large part of the responsibility, especially 
that connected with the small size and the unbalanced composition of the 
fleet and the lack of drydocks, rests with Congress, which has always 
approached naval legislation from the wrong side so far as efficiency jis 
concerned. One particularly unfortunate feature about the application 
of the policy of ‘economy first’ in naval expenditures is that it has often 
been invoked to prevent a small appropriation which would have added 
many times it own cost to the value of those items for which money was 
cheerfully appropriated. 

“The statement often is made that naval officers themselves do not know 
what they need. There are naturally, among naval officers, differences of 
opinion regarding what the strength of the navy should be and regarding 
the types of which it should be composed. But the country has in the 
General Board, a body of mature and experienced officers, whose recom- 
mendations from year to year have been consistent with each other and 
consistent with the best naval sentiment.” 

Lack of Battleships—Rear Admiral Knight explained that the General 
Board has stood since 1903 for forty-eight battleships and necessary 
smaller units and auxiliaries. If that programme had been followed 
forty-seven battleships would have either been built or building last year, 
whereas we have but thirty-seven battleships. 

“Tt seems to me that he would be a very bold man who, recalling the 
history of the last days of August, when the world passed within a week 
from a condition of universal peace to one of almost universal war,” he 
continued, “should say that we do not need the full number of battleships 
proposed by the General Board—and more!” He dwelt at great length 
upon the necessity for fuel ships and scouts, and said a navy without them 
is crippled and blind. 

“The effect of the conditions actually existing is almost completely 
to nullify the power of our fighting ships,” he resumed. “ There is a 
widespread and very dangerous opinion that all the fuel ships and scout 
we need can be improvised on short notice from merchant vessels. This 
is one of the most miserable fallacies based upon the experience in the 
Civil War and the Spanish War, in both of which we won because our 
opponents were even more grotesquely unprepared than we were. 

“We need to make our thirty-seven or forty-seven battleships efficient; 
we need more large, fast fuel ships of the Jupiler type, many more 
destroyers and a considerable number of scout cruisers, designed and built 
as such, with a speed of not less than twenty-eight knots. 

“It goes without saying that in these days a scout should carry aero- 
planes to be launched from her decks. It has been suggested that we 
can rely on aeroplanes alone for scouting, sending them out from battle- 
ships. This might work if no other function were involved than that of 
locating the enemy, but the screening duty of the outlying line of cruisers is 
even more important than the scouting duty. 

“We are weak in submarines, and the submarine, as you are all aware, 
has within the last few months established its claim to very serious con- 
sideration as an element in naval warfare. It has not shown itself the 
master of the battleship, and I doubt if it ever will do so. But it has taken 
a more commanding place than any of us have heretofore assigned for it. 
I should rejoice to-day if we had one hundred submarines instead of less 
than half of that number. Those that we have are only half efficient, 
because they lack tenders of the proper type to accompany them and 
care for their needs and the needs of their personnel. 

“We have at Guantanamo, Cuba, a station which should be the prin- 
cipal base of our fleet for operations in the Caribbean—the area in 
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which, if anywhere, our control of the Panama Canal will be challenged. 
But not only have we no drydock or efficient repair shops there, we have 
none within a thousand miles of it. Here the expenditure of $2,000,000 
might conceivably double the efficiency of the fleet in some critical 
emergency by making it possible for every ship to go out in perfect con- 
dition, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to picture the issue 
of a war as hinging upon this point alone. 

Mistaken Economy.—‘ 1 want to call attention to the mistake of pro- 
viding the largest and finest fighting ships in the world—for this is what 
our dreadnoughts are, and it is largely due to the insistence of Congress 
that they are—and balking at the comparatively trifling cost of providing 
the officers and men to make them fully efficient. 

“There can be no question that the existing organization of the Navy 
Department is inadequate and would break down under the strain of war. 
The administration starts from too many sources and flows through too 
many channels. It lacks the unity of purpose that would come from 
recognition of the fact that the navy has one excuse for existing, and 
only one—that it shall always be ready to strike on the minute, and with 
every element of power concentrated behind its blow for the defence of the 
country.” 

ii ageakes emphasized that in many respects the organization of the 
department works surprisingly well; that it is not wholly bad, but inade- 
quate. Where results are good, he said, they are so in spite of the system 
and because of some personal factor compelled efficiency. 

“War is the one thing (in the Navy Department) for which no arrange- 
ment is made. ‘here are seven bureaus in the department, each with 
clearly defined duties; there is not a word about keeping the navy in 
readiness for war or preparing plans for war or conducting war after 
it begins. Nowhere is it said, ‘This bureau will be responsible for the 
preparation of war plans and for the conduct of war.’ 

Suggests the Remedy.—“ How shall it be remedied? The answer is, 
I think, by the creation in the Navy Department of a Division of Strategy 
and Operations, preferably not co-equal with the present bureaus, but 
superior to them, and standing between them and the Secretary. This 
arrangement would be a recognition of the fact that all the activities of 
the present bureaus should lead up to the Secretary through a channel 
which co-ordinates them all and directs them toward war efficiency.” 

He said the duties of this bureau should correspond to the duties of the 
General Staff of the army and the First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
and paid a high tribute to the efficiency of the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I. 

“The creation of this office would provide a policy for the navy,” the 
speaker said in closing, “so far as the activities of the navy itself are 
concerned, insuring unity of effort and shaping plans toward the end we 
have recognized as the proper end to all our efforts—preparedness for 
war.” He championed also the passage of a bill now before Congress 
providing for a Council of National Defence. 

At the afternoon session of the meeting Henry Bruere, City Chamber- 
lain, explained the city’s efforts to cope with the problem of unemployment. 
Directors of the society were elected at the morning session—WN. Y. 


Herald, 1/26. 


THE VALUE or NAVAL PRrEPAREDNESS.—In a military sense the United 
States is virtually an island republic. In applying the lessons of the 
present war to home strategy, it is, therefore, particularly instructive to 
study the policy of Great Britain because of her geographical position, 
her national policies, and her commercial ambitions. The following is 
quoted from Archibald Hurd in the Fortnightly Review of October, 1914: 

“The British peoples are incurably maritime, by geographical distri- 
bution, by instinct, and by political bias, because sea power has always 
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suggested freedom. At the moment when war broke out our naval power 
stood high—we were nearly twice as strong as the greatest sea power; at 
the moment our military power stood low in comparison with the enormoys 
forces—a total of about 15,000,000 men—which were immediately mo. 
bilized in Europe. Consequently in the early stages at least of the present 
war the influence which we could exert most powerfully and most use. 
fully to ourselves and those associated with us took a naval form. From 
the beginning our first line of defence became our first line of offence. 
The North Sea became a “closed lake.” German trade was strangled, 
German shipping driven off the seas, and the German colonial empire 
divorced from the motherland and smothered in defail. 

“Tf by pursuing an offensive-defensive policy on the sea we can con- 
tinue to strangle the maritime activities of our two great enemies—and all 
the nations of Europe are to be to a great extent dependent on oversea 
supplies—we shall gain a grip on the whole strategic situation, ashore as 
well as afloat, which will enable us to use our increased military force as 
it should be used: It is the projectile of the naval arm to be thrown into 
the balance at any moment and at any place, as may be decided by those 
whose business it is to direct it.” 

Without questioning the wisdom of Great Britain sending “so small 
a military force into the maelstrom on the Continent” under the unusual 
circumstances, Mr. Hurd comments upon the direct conflict with two 
historic principles : 

“First, that an island power should secure the command of the 
sea before it attempts to use the sea for military transport; secondly, 
that any power does well, on the highest strategic grounds, to use its 
strong arm first and hold in reserve its weaker arm, in the meantime 
devoting the best efforts to its strengthening.” 

Mr. Hurd continues to point out that Germany was ready for war by 
land but unready by sea. He also makes the following statement: 

“A strong and unconquered navy can render invaluable aid to armies 
in the field by supplying them with reinforcements, food and equipment, 
and by screening the preparation of further military power; but an army, 
however victorious, can give no aid to a navy.”—Excerpt from article by 
C. C. Griz, in American Year Book, 1914. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


GERMANY’s Navat Guns.—The German military newspaper, the Artil- 
leristische Monatschafte, has “ admitted the correctness” of a report con- 
cerning the new German naval guns, which are said to have a range of 
three miles further than the best English guns. They are reported to be of 
40.64 cm. caliber, with a range of 25 miles. To those who do not follow 
German naval progress very closely, this statement, which is presumably 
correct as far as it goes, may appear startling, as it is no doubt intended to 
be. The important point, however, is to know how many of these guns are 
in existence, and in what ships they are mounted. The 40.64 cm. (16 
inch) gun appeared in the table of Krupp guns at least two years ago, and 
its ballistics were published in Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1913. Thus 
the design, at any rate, is not new. It was questioned at the time, however, 
whether a 16-inch gun was within the range of practical ship design, though 
it might be used on land. In the interval, we have introduced the 15-inch 
gun for the battleships of the Queen Elizabeth class, belonging to the 1912 
programme, and have thus gone ahead of Germany, whose 1912 ships, the 
Kronprinz and Liitzow, are armed with 12-inch guns. Mr. Churchill, it 
may be recalled, after explaining the change in the armament of the Queen 
Elizabeth type, said that “ There is no great difference in cost involved in 
this. But what is remarkable is that while other countries were debating 
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and experimenting we acted.” It does not seem probable that the 16-inch 
gun now spoken of can*be mounted in the 1913 ships, which were planned 
to carry the 15-inch weapon, but even if it was, the vessels cannot be ready 
for service for another 12 months, by which time we shall have at least 
twice as many ships armed with the 15-inch gun in commission. But it 
would not be surprising if these 16-inch guns existed mainly on paper. 
Whatever may have been the case on land, there is no reason to believe that 
the British naval authorities have been outclassed in regard to heavy 
ordnance—Army and Navy Gazette, 1/30. 
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Tue GERMAN NAVAL 15-INCH GuN.—According to an artillery expert 
writing in a German artillery magazine, the latest naval gun, if the ballistic 
data which he gives are correct, is a truly astonishing weapon. The gun, 
presumably of 15-inch caliber, is reputed to fire a shell of over 2000 pounds 
weight with a velocity of over 3000 feet a second. If the Krupps have pro- 
duce such a piece, they must have developed a gun-steel and a powder 
altogether superior to that of any other nation, our own included. Velocities 
of 3000 feet per second for large guns were tried ang abandoned several 
years ago, because of the severe erosion due to the high powder pressure 
and accompanying heat. To avoid erosion and prolong the life of the gun, 
! the tendency is to increase the weight of the shell and decrease the velocity, 
) our own 14-inch naval guns having only 2600 foot-seconds velocity, and 
our 14-inch army guns only 2250 foot-seconds. We know that one of the 
leading naval powers of the world recently offered the Krupp agents a 
very large and remunerative order for guns of the 15-inch, high-velocity 
type, if the company would guarantee a certain accuracy life; but the 
guarantee was refused.—Scientific American, 2/13. 
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) Bic Guns Suiprep To Liverroo..—The Cunarder Transylvania sailed from if 
New York for Liverpool January 23 with the two guns, said to be 16.12-inch, | a 
| lashed to her forward deck, sent from the Bethlehem Steel Works. They 
weigh 146,248 pounds each, measure 5 feet across the breech and are 53 
feet long. A full-size warship turret was made fast to the deck abaft the 
guns and several cases containing parts of the machinery for the turret and ii 
guns were stowed in the hold. They were consigned to Harland & Wolff, | a 


of Belfast—Army and Navy Journal, 2/6. 

FRENCH 4-INCH AIRCRAFT GuN.—The new French 4-inch gun for attack 
on aircraft has proved to be a very efficient weapon. It fires a projectile |e 
weighing about 36 pounds with a muzzle velocity of 1870 feet per second. i 
The sighting is by means of a panoramic glass and the gun-pointing is done a 


similarly to that of the well-known French 7.5-gun. The carriage remains i 
fixed, the gun recoiling to a distance of I meter and returning to battery ; 
by means of compressed air. The weight of the piece in action with its f 
armored screen is about 2% tons.—Scientific American, 2/6. 


Army Boarp Urces 16-1ncH GuNs For Coast Derence.—The board’s : 
report said in part: ’ 4 

“After full consideration of the question presented by the Secretary of 4 
War the board finds: : 

“That the old type 12-inch guns and mortars are not equal in range and 3 
power to major-caliber guns afloat. 

“That by such minor changes in the carriage of the old type 12-inch gun 
at present emplaced as will permit an elevation of 15 degrees and by the pro- 
vision of a certain proportion of lighter projectiles of approximately 700 
pounds weight, an effective range of about 20,000 yards can be given these 
guns; that these changes should be made. 

“That the great majority of our 14-inch guns, with certain slight changes 4 
which have already been ordered, and by the supply of a portion of the 4 
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projectiles of lighter weight than the heaviest now furnished, are suitable in 
power and range to meet any that may be brought against them. 

“That a policy should be adopted of providing, through annual appro- 
priations, for such modernizing of fortifications as will result in keeping 
pace with the improvement in armament afloat. 

“ That in the case of those works where modernizing involves very exten. 
sive changes in emplacements, gun carriages, etc., it will be policy to con- 
struct new works and provide new armaments adequate for the demands of 
the situation. 

“ That the old works should be held when practicable and desirable, as a 
secondary line of defence. 

“ That wherever it may be necessary to construct new works, especially at 
important points, such as the entrances of our principal harbors, naval 
bases, etc., the major-caliber guns should be at least a 16-inch, 45-caliber 
gun, mounted so as to have the greatest possible protection and an all- 
around fire, where it may be necessary to have such fire. ’ 

“ That the mortars to be installed in the future shall be of not less than 
12-inch caliber, with a range of at least 21,000 yards. 

“That this weapon should be the numerically preponderant type in our 
coast defences, as it is cheap, has a long life, can be easily protected, is 
very effective against ships, and can be used as a valuable adjunct for the 
land defence. It must not, however, at any important point be adopted to 
the exclusion of high-power direct-fire guns. 

“ The general policy with reference to seacoast defences should be to have 
the armament there emplaced of greater range and power than any which 
can be brought against it.’-—New York Times, 2/19. 


THe Deavty GERMAN SUBMARINE Torpepo.—When the German sub- 
marine has been able to get home its torpedo it has effected the destruction 
of the ship attacked, practically at the first blow. The deadly character of 
German submarine attack is due to the fact that a special type of torpedo 
has been designed for submarine use. We are informed on good authority 
that the air capacity and engine power of the submarine torpedo are very 
much smaller than those of the long-distance torpedo. Weight saved in 
the air-flask and its contents and the motive power is put into high explo- 
sive, of which these torpedoes carry no less than 420 pounds. The racking 
effect of 420 pounds of trinitrotoluol would be sufficient to loosen up the 
internal structure of a ship so badly as to make her foundering a question 
only of time.—Scientific American, 2/6. 


Prercinc Versus Exp.osivE SHELLS.—While stories as to the use in the 
European War of some new type of high-explosive shell are being printed, 
the ordnance manufacturers of the United States are working night and 
day turning out armor-piercing projectiles for Great Britain. Of course, 
the American concerns, on account of the agitation in Congress relative to 
the exportation of munitions of war to Europe, are not advertising their 
business, but if the Committee on Naval Affairs has any doubt as to whether 
the European nations still consider armor-piercing projectiles effective in 
naval warfare they can secure an abundance of evidence from a factory 
which is only across the Potomac from the Capital city. It is no secret 
among officers of the navy that an order of 2000 12-inch armor-piercing 
projectiles of the same type used in the U. S. Navy has been completed and 
the projectiles will shortly be shipped to England. And this is said to be 
only a small part of the large amount being manufactured by the Washing- 
ton concern for European nations. Other concerns have similar orders, and 
every American ordnance factory is being run at its full capacity on orders 
for armor-piercing projectiles. 

A number of years ago England and Japan made experiments with 
several types of high explosives of the general character of the Isham 
shell, which was recently tested before the subcommittee of the House 
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Committee on Naval Affairs by the Fiske Board. After giving this type of 
projectile the most thorough test it has been abandoned and an inquiry 
of the Navy Department from the foreign manufacturers develops the 
fact that none of the European concerns is producing the so-called torpedo 
or high-explosive shells. The subject was thoroughly investigated by the 
naval attachés of this country stationed in Europe before the war. From 
every attaché came the report that high explosive or so-called torpedo naval 
shells had not been a success.—Army and Navy Journal, 2/13. 


TELEscopic S1icHTs.—A correspondent puts forward the suggestion that a 
certain proportion of the marksmen in our infantry battalions should have 
their rifles provided with telescopic sights, and recommends the particular 
pattern which by personal experience he has found answers best under 
rough usage. This is by no means the first time that such a proposal has 
been made, but it has never been favorably received by the military 
authorities in this country, who have been rather disposed to take the view 
that the British Army rifle, as provided, is rather too accurate for the 
ordinary private soldier to avail himself to the full of its capabilities. 
While we may agree with this view, and admit that the rifle has improved 
out of all proportion to even the higher standard of marksmanship which 
has now been arrived at by our army, we see no reason why,:as our corre- 
spondent seems to suggest, a certain proportion only of the best shots and 
best judges of distance should not be entrusted with rifles fitted with tele- 
scopic sights, in order that they may open fire with a large amount of con- 
fidence and accuracy upon objects at extreme ranges. The fact that in this 
war infantry have seldom been engaged at really long distances, that the 
infantry duel has rarely been conducted at ranges of more than a very 
few hundred yards, and that then the rifles have usually been supported on 
the parapet of a trench, is no reason for supposing that we have gone back 
to the short range infantry battle of the days of Brown Bess. This is an 
abnormal war, as was, so we have often been told, the war in South 
Africa, as was practically each one of the many wars of which history 
tells us; and when we again resume the advance we may once more find 
openings for extreme range infantry fire, when we may experience the need 
of having a few crack shots per infantry company equipped, as our corre- 
spondent suggests, with telescopic sights to their rifles—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 2/6. 


Gyroscopic ContRot or Torpepoes.—Dr. James G. Gray, recently delivered 
a lecture on “ Gyroscopic Control of Torpedoes, Submarines and Airships,” 
in the Nautral Philosophy Department of Glasgow University, under the 
auspices of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 

Dr. Gray, who remarked that he had taken up the practical work of the 
gyroscope some three years ago in the hope that he might solve certain 
problems in animation, explained the principle of the gyroscope. Dealing 
with the control of torpedoes, he urged that the freely-mounted gyroscope 
was not suited for really long distance torpedoes. Even if they got a 
torpedo that would go for several hours, it would be found that the control 
internal combustion engines. On those principles they could control the 
an hour. He preposed as a control instead of mounting the gyroscope 
freely to mount it with two instabilities. If they were only concerned with 
operating the vertical rudder of the torpedo then they could mount it with 
its axis either across or along the torpedo, which gave two instabilities, 
and as a direct consequence of the fact that the gyroscope was called on to 
steer the torpedo it became endowed with complete stability. Applying 
the gyroscope to ships, Dr. Gray said that where the gyroscope steered the 
ship the proper place for the helm was at the bow, and not at the stern. 
A very eminent naval architect told him that there was no point in using 
a gyroscope to work the rudder in a ship where there were men. He would 
be a very good man who could keep the helm, if at the bow, always pointing 
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in the same direction. Suppose they had a rudder or pair of fins at the 
bow and fixed veins at the back of the moving body, and if they could keep 
the rudder pointing always in the correct direction, then the body would 
be locked in a straight line. In his opinion mine-sweeping should be done 
by vessels without life on board. The proper way to sweep mines was to 
have two mine-sweeping vessels and another ship in the rear. This ship 
might supply power to those two ships, or they might be propelled by 
internal combustion engines. On those principles they could control the 
rudder, and with those fins it would be found that the gyroscope was quite 
as good as a human helmsman—and probably a bit better. They would 
have a littie switchboard for each of the sweepers on the main vessel, and 
being locked in a straight path they could be steered from this ship. That 
was the scientific way of sweeping mines. By endowing the torpedo with 
complete stability it would be likewise locked in a straight line—except if 
they wanted it to turn, and that was the way to fight submarines.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 2/6. 


VALUE OF Fire RApipity.—The part which the torpedo has so far played 
in the present war tends to exalt it at the expense of the gun. It was, on 
the whole, a failure during the Russo-Japanese campaign, and there is 
nothing to show that the torpedo would have proved more effective in the 
present instance had its employment been limited to surface craft. With 
one doubtful exception, every torpedo which has got home on a German or 
British ship was discharged from a submarine. According to Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s despatch on the Heligoland fight, the /aertes reported that 
one of her torpedoes “ undoubtedly hit the Mainz, and so helped materially 
to put her out of action.” It is singular that this German ship, which had 
already been heavily cannonaded, was not forthwith sent to the bottom if 
the torpedo from the Laertes really struck home. <A 21-inch torpedo ought 
to make short work of a 4300-ton cruiser, bearing in mind the effect of 
German torpedoes on our armored cruisers of the Cressy type, nearly three 
times the displacement. 

Already we can make up a long list of the torpedo’s victims, and it is 
no wonder that public opinion has been deeply impressed by its potency, 
when used by the submarine. But there is no evidence whatever that it 
has superseded the gun. In spite of vast improvements. which have more 
than trebled its range within the last decade, the torpedo has not yet 
been able to assert itself as a long-range weapon. It is too early in the 
day to draw sweeping conclusions, but all the evidence available points 
to the pending disappearance of surface torpedo craft, and their com- 
plete substitution by under-water boats. The destroyer will no doubt 
survive, but its primary function will be to nullify the submarine. 

The gun still awaits its chance. At Heligoland it gave a foretaste of 
its powers, scoring a signal triumph over the torpedo. We now have 
official confirmation of the repeated torpedo attacks made against our 
battle and light cruisers in the course of that engagement. All these 
attempts miscarried, thanks to the high speed and rapid maneuvering 
of the ships assailed. It would be decidedly interesting to learn exactly 
how many torpedoes were launched by the German submarines, de- 
stroyers, and light cruisers on that occasion. Targets there were without 
number, but everything was moving at top speed, and under such con- 
ditions any hit must have been a fluke. The circumstances are sug- 
gestive. Much learned discussion took place before the war anent the 
value of speed in large ships. The standard velocity of battleships 
had risen from 18 to 21 knots, and was still rising. Many authorities 
deprecated this tendency, which, they held, meant the sacrifice of gun 
power and armor, and thus vitiated the funadmental principle governing 
capital ship design. Whatever other lessons it may have taught, Heligo- 
land proved beyond all doubt the immense value of speed as an antidote 
to submarine attack. Had our vessels which took part in that fight been 
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of comparatively low speed, it is highly probable the victory would have 
been purchased at a very stiff price. : : 

Apart from the problematical torpedo hit on the Mainz, all the damage 
in this action was due to the gun. Most of the work was performed 
by weapons of moderate caliber, 6-inch and 4-inch. Heavy metal and 
straight shooting form an irresistible combination, and against light 
cruisers the 6-inch can justly be called heavy. Here Germany had a 
splendid opportunity of testing their favorite theory that rapidity of fire 
is more important than weight. All the 4.1-inch weapons which represent 
the armament of modern German light cruisers are practically automatic. 
Those in the latest ships can fire about twenty rounds a minute, the pro- 
jectile being 35 pounds in weight. Our vessels which were first engaged— 
small light cruisers and destroyers—were ideal targets for guns of this 
description, and, in theory, ought to have been overwhelmed and shattered 
almost immediately. We know, however, what happened. The Arethusa 
and several destroyers were hit time after time, but none was sunk or really 
disabled, and the casualties were slight. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the German guns were too light for the work, and their rapidity of fire 
inno way made good this deficiency. 

A contrast was supplied by the British ships, notably the Arethusa and 
the vessels of the light cruiser squadron. The former plied her two 6-inch 
guns with such effect that she appears to have reduced the larger Mainz 
to sinking condition. Some strong language must have been in circulation 
aboard the German ships when they realized the inefficacy of the light 
batteries with which the Marine Amt, in its wisdom, had provided them. 
For years German officers had been pleading for heavier guns, but the 
shibboleth of rapid fire continued to prevail. If the experience of 
Heligoland is a true index, Germany is going to pay somewhat heavily 
for her policy in this respect before the war is over. 

The marksmanship of our gunners must have been of a very high order. 
It is inspiring to think of the mighty Lion, tearing through the water 
at 28 knots, and using her 13.5-inch guns to such good purpose that the 
Ariadne was destroyed in two salvoes. This was prize gunnery with a 
vengeance. No doubt it has given Admiral von Tirpitz furiously to 
think. As recently as last July his year-book Nauticus dealt very severely 
with the gunnery methods of the British Navy, and condemned the alleged 
complexity of our fire-control system, which it predicted would break 
down when put to the test of war. The Lion seems to have made a highly- 
effective rejoinder, and the discussion is now closed. 

Considering the great rapidity with which he could fire his guns, the 
enemy’s shooting does not appear to have been particularly brilliant. It 
is true that the Arethusa and three destroyers received a good number 
of hits, but they were not vitally damaged, whilst other vessels, notably 
the Fearless, which were also hotly engaged, came out of the ordeal 
practically unscathed. 

Later events may reveal whether the German Navy, in its anxiety to 
secure volume of fire, has overlooked the importance of making sure that 
the target is occasionally struck. There is abundant evidence of the 
efforts they have made to secure the very highest rate of fire with weapons 
of every caliber. All German dreadnoughts, excepting the Nassau class 
and Von der Tann, have special gear to facilitate the loading of their 
heavy guns. The large holes in the back of the turrets of all these 
ships have frequently excited the interest of foreign observers, who have 
never been able to understand the special virtue of the hand-worked 
rammer for guns of 11-inch and 12-inch caliber. Mr. Fred T. Jane throws 
some light upon the subject in his “ Fighting Ships,” but he mentions 
only one ship, whereas all the German dreadnoughts, with the exceptions 
named above, have this peculiarity about their turrets—Naval and Military 
Record, 11/4. 
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ENGINEERING 


STEERING VESSELS ry Evectricity.—In the proceedings of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the subject of steering vessels by elec. 
trically-operated gears was discussed by H. L. Hibbard, and a method for 
calculating the power required is given. The author gave a short account 
of the early designs and a description of the recent equipment installed in 
American battleships. The following summing up of the features of 
steam and electrically-driven gears covers the point discussed. 

Among the disadvantages of modern steam steering-gear the author 
mentions: (1) Long lengths of steam piping and lagging and rises in tem- 
perature of spaces through which piping passes, (2) Wastage of steam, 
as steam steering-gear takes full stroke, and the valve setting is often such 
that steam is always blowing through the engine. (3) The engine must be 
designed for the maximum work required of it, 1. e., when rudder is at 
maximum angle. (4) Severe stresses on reciprocating parts due to sudden 
decrease of load when rudder goes back to central position. Mechanical 
connections from bridge to engine valve are a continual source of trouble, 

Against these, the advantages of the electric drive are: (1) Reduction 
of weight and space occupied by driving mechanism. (2) Suppression of 
heat in compartments. (3) Elimination of accidents due to burst steam 
pipes. (4) Reduction of vibration and noise. (5) More efficient mechan- 
ism and the overload capacity of the motor can be used in extreme positions 
of the rudder. (6) Simplification of control from bridge. (7) Increase 
in rapidity and accuracy of response of the rudder to movements of the 
controlling mechanism.—Marine Journal, 2/13. 


THE Gyro-coMPASS IN THE NAvy.—Gyro-compasses have now been in- 
stalled on 20 battleships, one armored cruiser, and 15 submarines of the 
United States Navy, and it has recently been decided to install master 
compasses in duplicate on all battleships of the Delaware class and later. 
Special attention is being paid to the instructions of officers and men in the 
care and use of these compasses, by sending them for a month’s instruction 
at the New York Navy Yard, or at the works where the compasses are 
made. The Bureau of Navigation also maintains with the Atlantic fleet 
two chief gunners who have been specially trained as gyro-compass experts, 
their duty being to inspect and adjust the compasses and give instructions in 
their use.—Scientific American, 2/13. 


New Moror Boat.—An interesting example of the skill in design and 
construction of motor boats of the runabout type is to be found in the 
40-foot barge just completed by Naval Constructor L. S. Adams, United 
States Navy, and the industrial manager at the Portsmouth Navy Yard for 
the special service and convenience of President Wilson. As originally 
arranged, the President was to first employ this boat when he embarked on 
the warship New York at Hampton Roads, en route for the Isthmus of 
Panama for the official opening of the new canal, and thereafter as his 
private tender at the various official functions to be held at Colon, Gatun 
Lake and Panama in the canal zone, where he was to review the battleshi 
féte of all nations on March 13. But a landslide in the canal at Gold Hi 
impeding traffic, has interfered with these arrangements, and the new boat 
will now be held in readiness for the President at the postponed ceremonies 
set for July next. 

The boat in question is 40 feet over all with a beam of 8 feet 6 inches. 
She has a 17-inch draft and a displacement of about 13,000 pounds. The 
engine is an §-cylinder 150 horse-power Van Blerck motor. 

Specialiy worthy of note is the minute attention that has been given to her 
construction. The frame is of oak, and the planking of mahogany, the boat 
being double planked above the water-line and single planked with seamed 
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battens below the water-line. The deck is also of mahogany and all wood 
js finished in its natural state. 

The interior arrangements are such as will give the occupant the 
greatest amount of comfort. Aft is the cabin surmounted by a metal 
house, and the interior has been sumptuously fitted up with transom seats 
with backs and cushions covered with leather. Just forward of the 
cabin is a cockpit for the coxswain and engineer. The front of the 
cockpit is fitted with a metal windshield, on which the steering-wheel and 
all controls are located. The motor is installed in the compartment just 
forward of the cockpit, and is entered through large hatches in the deck. 

Forward of the motor compartment the boat has a flush deck with a 
low handrail at the sides. She is electrically lighted throughout, the 
system being run from storage batteries. The fittings are the best, the 
eadlights, ventilators, chocks, cleats, etc., having been made of a white 
metal which is polished so that it closely resembles silver. 

The recent speed trials at Portsmouth in the last of January were most 
satisfactory. Turning a 24-inch diameter by 24-inch pitch 3-blade pro- 
peller, the motor made 1200 revolutions a minute and the speed attained 
was 18.33 knots. The boat will be sent to Hampton Roads, where she will 
be slung on board the battleship New York to await the commands of the 
President—N. Y. Herald, 2/22. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BoILer Desicn.—Among new developments in boiler 
design may be mentioned the combined cylindrical and water-tube boiler 
recently produced in Scotland, which is said to combine the accessibility 
and ease of running of the ordinary cylindrical boiler with the quick-steam- 
ing qualities and small space of the water-tube boiler, having in addition a 
very good thermal efficiency. 

Of a more revolutionary construction is the Bruenler boiler with under- 
water firing. The flame generated by the combustion of a proper mixture 
of atomized tar oil and air is forced by a blast of compressed air in such a 
manner that it really develops under the water level. As a result there are 
no pipes or crown sheets to burn out, no deposits to fear, and for all 
practical purposes, no possibility of explosions. The most interesting claim 
for this boiler, which has still, however, to be better proved, is that at the 
tests made in Germany it has been found to evaporate more water than 
corresponds, according to the usual theory of evaporation, to the heating 
value of the fuel. It is claimed that in the tests made in Germany from 
20 pounds to as high as 24 pounds of steam per pound of fuel has been 
obtained instead of a theoretical evaporation of only 14 pounds.—Zeitschr. 
ir Dampfkessel und Maschinenbetrieb, xxxvii, No. 2, January 9, 1914.— 

tract from article by F. C. Wicut, in American Year Book, 1914. 


AERONAUTICS 


The French journal, La Liberté, states that some experiments with a new 
powerful type of aeroplane, which it terms a “super avion,” have been 
made at the military aerodrome at Vizzola-Ticino, Lombardy, and have 
given satisfactory results. These trials have been conducted with a certain 
amount of secrecy. The new machine, the design of an Italian engineer, 
Signor Caproni, is provided with three independent rotary motors of 100 
horse-power each. Carrying a weight of 500 kilos—nearly half a ton—it 
Tose to an altitude of 2000 m. (6560 feet) in 20 minutes. With a load of 
1% tons it attained a speed of 120 kiloms. (75 miles) per hour. It is cdpable 
of remaining in the air for 25 hours. It carries a quick-firing gun. The 
machine is protected with armor. Two other craft of a similar type are 

Ing constructed, one of 600 horse-power and the other of 1000 horse- 
power. They will be heavily armed.—The Engineer, 2/12. 
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DiRIGIBLE UP 10,763 Fret.—A new altitude record for military dirigible 
balloon was established at Campalto yesterday, when Captain Biffi reached 
a height of 10,763 feet 9 inches with the M 1. 

The dirigible was in the air 5 hours and 45 minutes and descended in 
excellent condition with sufficient gas and ballast to have continued the 
flight for some time longer.—N. Y. Times, 3/4. 


TuRKISH AVIATION ProcRAMME.—According to statements published 
before the war, Turkey, following the example of the other powers, 
entered the aeroplane movement, and may even be in advance of some in 
the way of marine aviation. In considering the make-up of the new aero- 
plane fleet there was considerable competition between constructors of 
France, Germany and America, the last represented by Curtiss, who made 
a series of flights upon the Bosphorus to show the advantages of his flying 
boat. It appears, however, that French builders came in for a good part 
of the orders, and the Nieuport establishment was to furnish as many as 
30 Bree nenopeanies, According to a good authority, Turkey intends to fit 
up three centers of naval aviation, and the above-mentioned marine flyers 
are for this purpose. These are of 80 horse-power, the Rhone type, the same 
as made such a good performance at the last French naval maneuvers and 
went through a series of brilliant flights at Bizerta, on the Mediterranean. 
It is stated that the Turkish Army has already 25 pilot officers who are now 
in good training. Captain De Goys is engaged in organizing both the 
army and the navy aeroplane service. No doubt matters have changed 
considerably since the war broke out.—Scientific American, 12/19. 





MAKING ArRcRAFT SAFE.—The use of aeroplanes for commercial and 
recreative purposes lags because of the large percentage of accidents that 
still accompanies the use of the machines. The human factor in using 
flying-machines, as in operating railways, needs the assistance of automatic 
devices of every available kind to supplement the inevitable moment of 
diverted attention that spells disaster. Various inventors are at work on the 
problem of rendering the use of the aeroplane less hazardous. It seems 
safe to say that substantial progress has been made in this direction by the 
device of Mr. Elmer A. Sperry called the gyroscopic stabilizer; though 
perhaps the most significant statement in the reports of the experiments 
recently made in New York City with the Sperry instrument was that the 
inventor “ still has adjustments to be made on the machine” before it is 
perfected. 

The device, however, has demonstrated its value as to the principle in- 
volved. The experiments both,in this country and in France (where the 
inventor last summer won a first prize of 50,000 francs for his device) 
show. that an operator may temporarily abandon the control of his aero- 
plane without impairing its stability if the gyroscopic stabilizer is in oper- 
ation. If this or some similar device can be further improved so as to 
meet certain professional objections, a new era will undoubtedly open to 
the world of aviation. 

The chief difficulty in safely operating an aeropiane lies in the danger of 
overbalancing the apparatus when a sudden gust of wind strikes it from 
an unexpected direction, taking the aviator off his guard. The stabilizer 
is designed to correct the upsetting movement. The Sperry apparatus, which 
has been fully described in the Scientific American, consists essentially of 
four gyroscopes, which are small globes of metal weighing only two pounds 
each. These are hung in a sort of cage composed of two rings, one hori- 
zontal and the other vertical. The cage is universally jointed and can 
oscillate around both lateral and longitudinal axes. The gyroscopes revolve 
in pairs, in opposite directions, at the enormous speed of 12,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. The entire apparatus weighs only 45 pounds and is operated 
by a small dynamo. 
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The action of the gyroscope is familiar to every child who spins a top or 
rolls a hoop. So long as the top or hoop is motionless it tends to fall, but 
it will remain upright while it is rotating. It is this principle that is applied 
in using the gyroscope to keep an aeroplane from turning over. The 
stabilizer is thus designed to do automatically what is now done by the 
aeronaut’s sense of balance. At present the hand wheel in front of the 
aviator controls the vertical movement of the nose of his machine, while 
the lateral throw of his body corrects or guides the horizontal tipping. 
Without the stabilizer he “ feels” a wrong movement of his machine and 
corrects it. With the stabilizer he cannot “feel” his way. Many expe- 
rienced aviators do not wish to surrender their control and trust a mechani- 
cal device. The Sperry stabilizer allows either human or automatic control, 
the stabilizer being operated only while the aviator so desires. If the 
stabilizer can be so perfected as to demonstrate its superiority under all 
conditions to the operation of human muscles, its use on all aeroplanes is 
only a matter of time. { 

Such a device, perfected, will be to the safe navigation of the air what the 
invention of the self-righting, non-sinkable lifeboat has been to the safety 
of life at sea.—Outlook, 2/3. 


Navy’s New Arr Crart.—Builders and designers of aeroplanes, who are 
all at work studying the remarkable new specifications issued by the Navy 
Department for a squadron of six hydro-aeroplanes or flying boats, were 
inclined yesterday to the belief that double power plants like those of the 
America transatlantic type sold to the British Navy might be required to 
give the necessary speed and lift to the craft. That the new type required 
can be produced, all are confident, but the requirement for delivery in 
two months is considered prohibitive. It is urged that a large prize, 
say $100,000, be offered for the successful competitor, as in European 
countries. : 

Folding wings are a new demand discovered in the specifications. Bids 
for automatic stabilizing devices are asked, though not made imperative. 
The pilot must be able to take the control by force, if needed, from his 
companion, the observer. This is a puzzle for the designers. It will 
probably mean flying tandem instead of side by side, they say. Strength 
and safety, at least against fire when in the “upside down” position, is 
another unique requirement. A certain amount of inherent or natural 
stability is another specification and service on rough water. 

Only one manufacturer in America is producing a motor of more than 
150 horse-power, which is looked upon as the minimum amount to do the 
work asked for the navy’s air squadron. This engine is the Curtiss 160 
horse-power developed for the Rodman Wanamaker transatlantic attempt. 
If this motor is found insufficient or unavailable for the competitors of Mr. 
Curtiss there are open three alternatives. One is to import foreign motors, 
practically impossible while the war continues; another to develop a new 
motor of higher power, and finally to use the double engine system of the 
America. 

Concerning foreign motors of high power it was said yesterday that only 
one is available, while the government requires eight. This motor is the 
220 horse-power Anzani rotary, imported by Robert J. Collier, of this city, 
two years ago for the big hydro-aeroplane built for him by W. Starling 

urgess and subsequently dismantled after brief use. 

May Weigh Ton and a Half.—Should the 160 horse-power Curtiss motor 
used singly, deliver the eighty mile speed asked and lift the load demanded, 
which is the weight of the craft, approximately 2800 pounds loaded, a little 
short of a ton and a half, it will be a big advance over the present navy 
flying boat which weighs a little less than a ton, with only 60 to 65 mile 
speed, The navy’s aircraft to-day are without gun or armor and various 
other advantages sought, particularly speed and service on rough water. 
Using two motors like those on board the America, as recently improved by 
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Mr. Curtiss, would give together an actual total of about 180 horse-power 
The additional 20 horse-power would mean an increase of about 150 pounds 
in weight in motor and fuel for four hours. A large propeller is urged 
as one of the disadvantages of the big single motor, the alternative being 
an indirect drive of two propellers with loss of power in transmission. 

There is a general belief that the requirements involving costly experi- 
ments and expensive work in the form of stress diagrams, detailed plans 
and tables of calculations should have been accompanied by the offer of a 
large prize for the successful machines, such as has been offered by Eng- 
land, France and Germany and in smaller amount by the United States 
Army. One hundred thousand dollars is the amount suggested by Henry 
Woodhouse, a governor of the Aero Club of America and owner of 
Flying, the club’s official magazine. He suggests also that the time for 
delivery of the new craft be made four or six months instead of two 
months, which he considers impracticable. 

Beyond the question of power the designers discovered many interesting 
needs of the navy in a careful study of the specifications, which cover 
8000 words. Unique among them is the thought given to the protection of 
the machine when in an inverted position. It is quite apparent from 
these provisions that the lessons developed by Pegoud, Beachey, Niles and 
other “upside down” flyers has not been wasted on the Navy Depart- 
ment. These aviators demanded and obtained the strengthening of their 
aeroplanes to withstand the different strains imposed when their craft 
were overturned. 

On this point the specifications require that diagrams be filed showing 
the stresses, when fully loaded in the “upside down” position, on ribs, 
struts, spars, stay wires and wind bracing of the main frame. In addition 
there are demands that the carbureter and gasoline tank be guarded so as 
not to cause fire when the aeroplane is overturned. 

Suggests Automatic Control.—Concerning automatic stabilizers it is 
stated: ‘“ Automatic stabilizers, if used, must be sensitve, capable of 
adjustment and as small and light as practicable. They should not inter- 
fere with the directional control of the machine when the automatic stabil- 
izer is in operation. The control of direction should be attained either 
through the regular controls or in a manner exactly similar to that ordi- 
narily employed. 

“The wings,” it is stated, “should be capable of being readily and 
quickly removed or closed or folded in such a manner as to allow of ready 
hoisting and of transportation along a narrow runway on a transporting 
truck, and so as to provide at the same time ready access to the power plant 
and its auxiliaries.” 

A reserve fuel tank with a capacity of 200 pounds of gasoline is another 
requirement adding to weight and head resistance. 

Flying Boat Against Pontoon.—The controversy as to the respective 
merits of the flying boat and older type of hydro-aeroplane with pontoon 
is left to the builders to settle by competition. The navy aviators at Vera 
Cruz used the pontoon aircraft, most, declaring they could see better from 
it in scouting. On this point the “general requirements” state “no 
particular form of hull is specified, except that they must meet the require- 
ments of seaworthiness.” It is to be “a two-seated hydro-aeroplane, 
affording fullest practicable view in all directions for pilot and observer, 
who are to be protected in a streamline body or fuselage.” 

Dual control, with ability of the pilot to take control from the observer, 
is asked thus: as 

“The control surfaces shall be of such proportions as to give positive 
control when flying at low speed, capable of operation by either person, 
unassisted or in conjunction, and the pilot shall be able to take control 
from the other by force.” 

This is regarded as difficult and designers believe that the pilot and 
observer can no longer sit side by side, as in present army and navy aero- 
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planes, but must sit with the pilot behind the observer, as in Europe, per- 
mitting a narrower body and reducing head resistance. 

Weights of armor required for the vital parts are calculated in the 

cifications at forty pounds, machine gun at thirty pounds and ammu- 
nition at sixty pounds. 

It is not believed that there is at present any marine aircraft in Europe 
that equals the one presented in the specifications—N. Y. Herald, 2/9. 


RADIO 


Rapio Time Service.—The last annual report of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory records the increasing importance of the radio time signal which the 
observatory sends out twice daily, at noon and Io p. m., via the naval radio 
station at Arlington, and which is thus distributed broadcast over the 
continent east of the Rocky Mountains and over most of the North Atlantic 
Ocean. A case is mentioned in which a merchant vessel sailing from New 
York checked its chronometers daily by this signal, until within 600 miles 
north of Rio Janeiro, or 4250 miles from Arlington. The noon signal is 
also sent by radio from New Orleans and both signals from Key West, 
while in the case of breakdown at Arlington, the stations at Newport, New 
York, Norfolk, and Charleston are directed to send the noon signals. In 
case of an appreciable error in the signal it is corrected by sending it again 
one hour later. The mean daily error in transmission during the last fiscal 
year was 0.055 second, and the maximum error 0.36 second, due to a change 
of rate in the standard sidcreal clock resulting from recent overhauling. 
The number of small radio sets for receiving the time signals in use 
throughout the country by watchmakers, jewelers, colleges, etc., is increas- 
ing rapidly. A point requiring investigation is the lag, or difference of 
time, between the transmission of the signal and its arrival at a distant 
point. This may sometimes amount to 0.3 second. In view of the increasing 
use of the signals for astronomical and other purposes requiring high pre- 
cision, the installation of more up-to-date sending apparatus is desirable, 
and a system of return signals should be arranged in order to ascertain 
the exact time of receipt of the signals. The observatory wants a special 
appropriation from Congress.—Sctentific American, 1/16. 


New Station at STRAITS OF MAGELLAN.—A powerful wireless station 
was recently opened by the Marconi Company for the Chilian Government 
at Punta Arenas, on the wild coast of Patagonia, in the straits of Magellan, 
which is said to be the most southerly town in the world. The station is 
housed in a ferro-concrete building some three miles from the town, and 
contains a 100-kilowatt equipment for long-distance communication and a 
5-kilowatt set for ship traffic, etc. Four distant aerials are used—two for 
radiating different lengths of 100-kilowatt waves, one for reception of long 
waves and the fourth for the 5-kilowatt set. All are of the inverted L 
directive type, and are supported on pulley blocks slung from porcelain 
insulators on 250-foot steel masts, so that an adjustable sag is allowed to 
prevent undue strain in heavy gales. Provision is made for passing current 
through the acrial wires to thaw them if covered with a dangerously heavy 
load of ice. The large generating plant is driven by a 270 horse-power 
Diesel engine, and develops 140 kilowatts at 200 to 360 volts continuous- 
current; a 2000-ampere-hour battery is also provided. The transmitting 
apparatus includes a condenser of 1.25 microfarads, made up of 416 
“Poldhu” pattern pots of a new design charged at 10,000 volts, and a 36- 
inch radial disc discharger in a soundproof chamber. Either 5000-m. or 
3000-m, waves can be sent.—The Engineer, 1/19. 
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CANALS 


Up to February 2, after the Panama Canal had been in operation just 
13 days short of six months, the total amount of tolls received passed the 
$2,000,000 mark. Interference by the European War with the expected 
flow of business through the canal was indicated by the fact that during 
January 98 vessels passed through, being one less than during December. 
It happened, however, that owing to the large tonnage of the ships the 
quantity of cargo carried exceeded all previous months. The total amount 
of cargo transported in January was 448,957 tons, making a. total of 
2,192,856 tons passing through the canal from the date of its opening to 
February 1. The trade from South America to the United States and 
Europe was the largest item, amounting to 112,695 tons, and the next was 
westward bound coastwise traffic, amounting to 103,600 tons.—Nautical 
Gazette, 3/3. 


Tue Kiet Canat.—The reconstructed Kiel Canal was formally opened 
to public traffic on June 24. The original canal was completed in 1895 ata 
cost of 156,000,000 marks. Its dimensions were: Length, 99 kilometers; 
depth, 9 meters ; surface breadth, 67 meters ; bed, 22 meters; its locks were 
150 meters long and 25 meters wide. Within 10 years the increase in the 
size of naval vessels indicated that these dimensions would have to be 
largely increased to meet the needs of the German Navy and a general 
reconstruction was undertaken. The new canal is 44 meters wide at the 
bottom and 101.75 meters at the top, and has a depth of 11 meters. The 
new locks at either end are the largest in the world, 330 meters long, 45 
meters broad, and 13.77 meters deep. There are 11 passing points, four of 
which can be used for turning, a strategic provision of great value. Alto- 
gether the reconstruction of the canal has cost 223,000,000 marks.—Excerpt 
from article by G. Wickwark, in American Year Book, 1914. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Work or THE “CARNEGIE” rN HicnH Latitupes.—The non-magnetic 
ship Carnegie, belonging to the Carnegie Institution’s Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism, spent last season cruising in high northern latitudes 
and is to make a longer cruise in 1915-1916 to high southern latitudes, viz., 
between the soth and 75th parallels, which will take her far into the 
Antarctic. On her last trip she sailed from New York, June 8, 1914, and 
traveled about 10,600 miles, touching at Hammerfest, Norway, reaching 
latitude 79 degrees 52 minutes northwest of Spitsbergen, thence proceed- 
ing to Iceland, and ultimately making magnetic surveys in Hudson Bay. 
She returned to New York in October—Scientific American, 3/6. 


A Mepicat View of THE VALUE or Atconor.—A lecture on “ The Food 
Factor in War” was delivered at the Institute of Hygiene by Dr. Gastineau 
Earle yesterday. . 

Dr. Gastineau Earle said that the soldier’s diet must contain the requisite 
amount of energy-producing and body-building material, and must b 
varied, fresh, based on national habit, and easy of transport. The basis 
of the British ration was fresh meat, 1% lb., and bread, 1% lb. To 
these were added: Sugar, 2% oz.; oatmeal, 2 0z.; jam, 4 0z.; bacon, 2 02.; 
cheese, 2 0z.; vegetables, 2 0z.; tea and salt. This ration, compared with 
that of other armies, contained more of practically everything but bread, 
and it was especially rich in fat and sugar. Each man carried a reserve 
ration sufficient for three days, made up of concentrated foods, biscuit, 
8 oz.; sugar, 3 0z.; bacon, 4 0z.; chocolate, 3 0z.; cheese, 4 0z.; and tea. 
This ration was used when the men were cut off from usual supplies. 
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An emergency ration was also carried, consisting of Plasmon and choco- 


4% British soldier had always taken alcohol, and Nelson’s sailors and 
Wellington’s soldiers were bred of a stock that consumed much larger 
quantities than the present generation. Taken in moderation, alcohol was 
a valuable food, especially when men were fatigued, and a valuable aid 
to the digestion and absorption of other foodstuffs. The French, on 
occasion, issued a special “ration hygiénique” of 1114 oz. of brandy. 
Bread and biscuit constituted an important part of the ration, and this 
was particularly so in the Russian Army, where it was more than twice 
as large as that of other European nations—no doubt because the Russian 
soldiers still obeyed the fasts of the Christian church—London Times, 


2/19. 


TREATMENT OF WouNDED.—In modern surgery iodine is the antiseptic 
par excellence. Simple painting of the skin with seven per cent tincture 
of iodine is practically all the preparation made for the most serious 
surgical operation. Accidental wounds are swabbed with iodine on the 
assumption that all may be infected, and the application scarcely interferes 
with primary union. Since all gun-shot wounds are likely to be infected 
in some degree either from the bullet itself, the clothing of the soldier, 
his own skin, his fingers or the soil, the use of iodine is in all such cases 
strongly indicated. So simple and effective is this method of treatment 
that, in civil life, it would probably repay employers of engineers, ma- 
chinists, and all others who are likely to suffer from accidental wounds, 
to supply first-aid packets and iodine in readily accessible places and have 
the men instructed in their use——Extract from article by A. B. JoHNson, 
American Year Book, 1914. 


Mititary Resources.—The regular army has at present approximately 
87,000 officers and men, and the organized militia about 128,000, a total of 
about 215,000 organized, armed and equipped. This force is fairly well 
supplied with everything needful with the vital exception of field and 
siege artillery material and ammunition. The plan for accumulating re- 
serve supplies is being logically followed, and all the supply departments 
and corps are working toward the desired end. The reports of the adjutant 
general of the states at the close of the last inspection season showed 
an unorganized militia of practically 15,500,000. This figure is too low, 
as several unmistakably erroneous returns were made, and the census of 
1910 gave about 20,000,000 males between 18 and 44 years of age. From 
the best information, it is probable that about 16,000,000 could be rightly 
estimated as available for military service. Under the present regulations 
for admission to the army and applying the proportion of rejections shown 
by the recruiting records, only one-fifth would be accepted, or, in round 
numbers, 3,200,000. Added to the present organized forces, an army of 
°3,415,000 could be raised, and if recruiting rules were somewhat relaxed, 
these figures might very well be doubled or tripled, without getting many 
of the weak and undesirable—Excerpt from article by R. B. McBrunr. 
American Year Book, 1914. 


A Lire-Savinc Warstcoat.—Men who were saved from the Formidable 
which, it will be remembered, was torpedoed in the English Channel, speak 
favorably of a life-saving garment, known as the Gieve Waistcoat, which 
can be worn underneath the coat and is inflated by means of a tube. 
Similar in purpose, but constructed on another principle, is the Boddy 
life-saving waistcoat, which is said to have been adopted by the British 
Admiralty. It is stuffed with Kapok, a substance five times as buoyant 
as cork. Eighteen ounces of Kapok are worked into each waistcoat. 
Because of the extreme fineness of the fibers the air is retained; moreover, 
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there is a slight greasiness which prevents the material from absorbing 
water. Kapok is obtained from the pod of a tree grown in Java—Scientifie 
American, 2/27. 


Lire-Savinc At SEA.—Use of Floating Garments.—Since the commence- 
ment of the present war more attention has been given to the question of 
life-saving at sea than, perhaps, ever before. Experience has shown that 
it is hopeless, in the event of a warship being sunk by a torpedo or mine, 
to expect the whole of her crew to be saved by her own boats, and for 
this reason the importance of supplying naval officers and men with some 
life-saving device which may be always worn has been urged. Among the 
floating garments now being used are those manufactured by Mr. H. H. 
Read, of Falmouth. These garments have been on the market since 1908, 
and it is stated that there are thousands in use in various parts of the 
world. They are manufactured from an American patent process, and are 
similar in appearance and substance to garments of ordinary attire, 
The waistcoats are always ready for use, and can be worn at any time 
under a jacket or sweater, giving freedom to the arms to work, to pull a 
boat, or to carry out any duties that a sailor may be called upon to 
perform, and it is claimed that should a man fall overboard while wearing 
sea-boots and oilskin, the buoyancy of the garment would keep him afloat 
for hours. The aviation floating jacket is of a _ specially-constructed 
pattern, with leather front. The waistcoats have been supplied to many 
officers and men in the Royal Navy, and the jackets were supplied to the 
royal flying corps in the expeditionary force under contract with the war 
offiice—Naval and Military Record, 2/17. 


Lire-SAvING ApPpARATUS.—We were among the first to express com- 
mendation of the Admiralty action in providing all our warships with a 
suitable number of life-saving rubber collars, which can be inflated and 
placed around the necks of the crew when they find their vessel sinking 
from the effects of a blow from a mine or torpedo. Obviously, it is 
the desire of the nation that every possible chance of saving their lives 
should be given to the officers and men of the navy, who are performing 
hazardous work for the country against such subtle weapons as the 
enemy are bringing against them—the deadly mine and torpedo. The 
nation will not count or quibble over any money used for this purpose, 
and since the inflatable waistcoat, worn by some of the officers, was 
considered by many of the survivors of the Formidable to be greatly 
superior, in a rough sea, to the life-saving collars used by the men, there 
should be no hesitation in supplying the waistcoats to all hands, and no 
delay in placing orders to bring them into use at the earliest possible 
moment. It is said that the waistcoat lifts a man’s head much higher 
out of the water than the collar around the neck, and so gives him a better 
chance to keep afloat for a long period when the sea is rough and the spray 
and breaking of the waves are likely to water-log a swimmer unless his 
mouth be kept well up from the wave level of a curling and lashing sea. 
We hope that this point will receive the early attention of their Lord- 
ships.—United Service Gazette, 1/21. 


Tue Sorpier’s CHances 1n War.—RBasing his estimate on the death 
rates of the Union army in the Civil War, the German Army in the Franco- 
Prussian war, the British Army in the Anglo-Boer war, and the Japanese 
Army in the Russo-Japanese war, Edward Bunnell Phelps, editor of the 
American Underwriter, says that the loss by death in the present war 
will be 540,000 if the average number of men engaged during the year 
amounts to 6,000,000, which is something more than the total annual 
death rate for the entire adult male population of the United States. But 
this does not prove that the life of a soldier is much more uncertain than 
that of a civilian under certain conditions. Thus Mr. Phelps finds from the 
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American Experience Table of Mortality that a soldier’s chance of living 
through a year of the war are greater than those of a civilian for living 
from the age of 25 to the age of 36, from 30 to 41, from 35 to 45, from 40 
to 49, from 45 to 52, from 50 to 56, from 55 to 60, or from 60 to 63 years.— 
Scientific American, 3/6. 


PeRISCOPES FOR THE TRENCHES.—A Life Protector for Soldiers in the 
Trenches—There is no doubt that a large number of casualties in the firing 
line have been caused through our men incautiously raising their heads 
above the parapet of the trench for observation purposes, and thus exposing 
themselves to the fire of the enemy in the opposite trenches. One would 
have thought that the authorities would have invited suggestions to pre- 
yent such a waste of valuable lives, but it is nobody’s business at White- 
hall to encourage inventors; in fact, there is a decided inclination to sup- 
press inventive genius, as many have learnt who have tried to get their ideas 
tested with a view to their adoption if found practicable. It remained for a 
militia officer to put the matter before the public, which was done in the 
following letter to the Press: 

Sir.—At the present time hundreds of lives are sacrificed by men expos- 
ing themselves for observation purposes in the trenches. The majority 
of these lives could have been saved by the use of a very simple instrument 
—a trench periscope. The following gives a rough indication of the 
requirements : 

The periscope should not be less than three feet long (they must be 
this length, as the top foot of a parapet is not bullet proof); it should be 
made of tin, or preferably aluminium (as wood warps), and should be 
painted khaki color. Further, as these form a constant mark for the enemy, 
a couple of spare glasses for replacement should be attached at the lower 
end. 

A simple type of periscope of this kind should not cost many shillings, 
and no present more useful could possibly be sent from friends at home 
to the men at the front than this gift for protecting life and limb. 

There is an unprecedented opportunity, therefore, for some patriotic 
firm of instrument makers to immediately put such an instrument on the 
market, which would be invaluable at the present moment. 

The above is only a rough indication of what is wanted, but if any 
firm of instrument makers care to send on to me a specification, I should 
be very pleased to check it over as covering the general requirements. 


V. C. De Crespicny, (Capt.), 3rd Essex. 


6, Park Village West, N. W. 
6, Park Village West, N. W., 12-1-15. 
Dear Sir.—I have examined a large number of “Trench Periscopes ” 
and have decided that yours is the best, and if you can bring it out at 
5s. I will strongly advise all people who have written to me on the subject 
to purchase yours as being absolutely practical and also portable. 
V. C. De Crespicny, Captain, 3rd Essex Regiment. 
Mr. Joun Hampson. 


After practical tests with the periscope great improvements suggested 
themselves, and when submitted to Captain de Crespigny, Mr. Hampson 
received the following letter: 

26-1-15. 

Having seen your improvement on the 5s. periscope, I think the one 
at the increased price—7s. 6d. with an extra mirror—much stronger and 


better value. 
(Signed) V. C. De Crespicny, 
Captain Essex Regiment. 


This wonderful invention has been submitted to us, and we have, after 
testing it, no hesitation in confirming Captain de Crespigny’s opinion of 
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its utility. The cost is so trifling that we think it is incumbent on the 
War Office to send a supply to the front without delay, so that they 
may be placed in the bends of every trench, to protect the men who are 
risking their lives in the Empire’s cause. The illustrations we give 
below show how the periscope is constructed, but to make the sketches 
clearer we may add that it consists of two main members of pliable 
wood between which are packed two plate-glass mirrors mounted in and 
reinforced by a rustless metal frame. These mirrors are interchangeable, 
It has at the foot a stout metal spike, wired to which, for convenience 
in carrying, is a disc through which the spike protrudes when the periscope 
is stood up in the ground, thus making a firm base. The overall length 
of the apparatus is three feet. Its form, when closed, is one which makes 
it particularly suitable for carrying, and it is no more cumbersome than 
a cane or stick, but is always ready for instant use. And, incidentally, in 
an emergency it would make a strong and effective weapon. 
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To bring the apparatus into use the two mirrors are withdrawn from 
between the main members which protect them, and inserted in two 
diagonal slots in the side of one of the side members—one of these slots 
being marked blue and the other marked red. <A _ bevel on the edge 
of the mirror frame, marked red, is inserted in the red slot as far as 
it will go, which movement is limited by a stop. The second mirror, 
marked in blue, is inserted in the blue slot in the same way. The 
apparatus is then ready for use either in the hand or planted in 
the ground. The fact that the main frame is constructed of two pliable 
members obviates all possibility of warping, and is at the same time 
infinitely stronger and lighter than any metal frame could be. The edge 
faces the enemy and is literally invisible at a few yards. 

We have devoted a considerable amount of space to this novelty because 
we think it should be adopted by all the Entente Powers as a means of 
reducing the risks that our soldiers are exposed to every day. Philan- 
thropists and the patriotically-inclined who are sending gifts to the troops 
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at the front cannot select a more useful article; while units which are 
in training for meeting the enemy should certainly secure some of these 
periscopes to take with them. We are glad to know that one gentleman 
in the city has ordered 500 of them as a gift to the army, and other Britons 
might well copy this example as far as lies in their power. Officers and 
others may see demonstrations of the Hampson periscope at 25, Hanover 
Square, London, W., and if they are satisfied—as we are sure thy must be 
—they can instruct the manufacturer to send one or more to the front, 
the small sum of 8s. od. each covering the cost and postage.—United 
Service Gazette. 


Licut Drarr War VEsseE_s.—The Turks have now had a taste of what 
sea-power often means in land fighting, for they have found ships’ guns 
opposed to their land batteries along the banks of the Suez Canal, as the 
Germans found the 12-inch guns of battleships opposed to their “ Jack 
Johnsons” along the coasts of Belgium. It was fortunate for us that the 
Admiralty had not disposed of all the old gunboats and light craft, which 
at one time found a place in the coast defence system of this country, but 
which have become obsolete for such a purpose by the evolution of naval 
armaments. These shallow draft midget men-of*war have been utilized 
for various purposes of training, etc., during the last few years, and laid 
up at naval centers in various parts of the Empire. But the wide-spreading 
ramifications of this war have once again made such vessels useful for war 
purposes, as the Turks and Germans have found to their cost. Vessels of 
this description were used by us in the Suez Canal during the Egyptian War 
in 1882, when Arabi Pasha was being dealt with in the neighborhood of 
Ismalia and at Cairo by Sir Garnet Wolseley and his joint naval and mili- 
tary expedition. Quick-turning light-draft gunboats, forming platforms 
for heavy naval guns, are just the sort of craft suitable for river or canal 
warfare, and they are being used to good purpose in Egypt at the present 
moment, as well as in other parts of Africa—United Service Gazette, 2/11. 


Is THerE Any Derence AGAINST 1HE SUBMARINE?—If we may judge 
from the number of queries that come to this office, the most interesting 
technical question of the war, just now, in the minds of the American public, 
is whether there is any possible means of defence against the submarine. 
The present article is an attempt to answer this question. 

In the first place let it be accepted, once and for all, that if a submarine, 
and particularly one of the German type, can get within point-blank range 
of the enemy, the ship attacked will either be sent to the bottom or its days 
of military usefulness will be over for many a long month to come. One of 
the most striking evidences of German forethought was their designing 
of a special iype of submarine torpedo, having a limited range of only 
1200 yards, but carrying no less than 420 pounds of high explosive in the 
warhead. The fact that every warship which has been struck by German 
submarine torpedoes has gone to the bottom, is conclusive evidence of the 
terrible efficiency of these weapons. 

Protection against the submarine may be sought both in the defensive and 
offensive direction. One of the principal efforts of naval constructors for 
many years past has been to afford such effective defensive protection, by 
means of extensive subdivision below the water-line, that the inflow of 
water from a torpedo explosion would be limited—so limited, in fact, that 
the ship would remain afloat and proceed to port under its own steam. 
The rapid sinking of the Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue, and Formidable, and 
later of the Audacious (which, even if it was struck by a mine, received 
a blow but little greater, probably, than that delivered by the German sub- 
marine torpedo), has shown beyond all disputation that the submarine, if it 
once gets within effective range, has the mastery even of the most modern 
and largest of warships. It is our opinion that, no matter to what extent 
subdivision may be carried or how great a part of the displacement is sacri- 
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ficed to torpedo-defence cofferdams or compartments—in view of the 
increasing size of the submarine, its increasing speed, and the possibility of 
a yet further increase in the explosive charge of its torpedoes, it will be 
impossible to render the warship of the future safe or even reasonably pro- 
tected against submarine attack. 

The speed of the submarine is generally so low as compared with that of 
modern warships, that the chances of its getting within firing range are 
very much smaller than the average layman would suppose. One of the 
principal lessons learned in this war is that high speed and quick maneuver- 
ing of the ship attacked, combined with a sharp lookout from the masthead 
are a most effective protection. In calm weather, when the sea is fairly 
smooth, the course of the periscope of a submarine is clearly discernible by 
the long white streak of broken water which it leaves behind. Naval men 
will tell you that, even when the periscope itself is submerged, there is a 
certain disturbance of the surface of the water, indicating the presence 
of a moving submerged body. 

When a dreadnought, battleship, or armored cruiser of first-class impor- 
tance is steaming in submarine-infested waters, it should always be accom- 
panied by destroyers, which have proved, in the operations in the North Sea, 
that they can “ go” for a submarine with all the snap and dash of a terrier 
after a rat. There have been several cases of successful ramming of sub- 
marines by destroyers, and one or two fairly well authenticated cases of 
the submarine being sunk by gun-fire as it came to the surface for observa- 
tion. 

The difficulty of detecting a submarine increases as the water grows 
rougher, and it will be remembered that the most successful attacks on 
large ships have been made in stormy weather, notably in the case of the 
/ Nice gs ig The wash of the periscope then becomes very difficult to 

etect. 

By far the most hopeful method of protection against this insidious form 
of attack is to be found, strange to say, in a new form of naval warfare 
and observation, the dirigible and the aeroplane. Experiments by our 
aviators during the occupation of Vera Cruz and at other points have shown 
that it is possible to detect a submarine, when the observer is 2000 or 3000 
feet in the air, at depths below the surface of the water which are positivel 
surprising, the submarine being visible in clear and calm water at a dep 
of 50 to 100 feet. Now, a submarine which is contemplating an attack has 
to keep pretty close to the surface so as to “ porpoise,” as it is called, 
swiftly and frequently, to take a periscopic peep at the enemy. In rough 
water vision is not so good, but the submarine can still be seen. Now 
here is a means of defence, the importance and possibilities of development 
of, which can scarcely be overestimated. A squadron of aeroplanes thrown 
out in reconnaissance ahead of the fleet would, in any but thick or stormy 
weather, be an admirable defence against an enemy which “ needs only to 
be seen” to be laughed at. 

Regarding the submarine attack on merchant ships in the Irish Sea and 
elsewhere, it has to be admitted that such vessels are practically defenceless 
unless they keep a very sharp lookout and are able to show a clean pair 
of heels to the enemy, which only the faster ships can do. Just now, the 
development of this form of attack and the question of how it will be met 
is one of the most interesting problems of the war.—Scientific American, 
2/13. 


Protection AGAINST TorpEpors.—As we shall show presently, it is prob- 
able that no country fully appreciated the submarine menace when the war 
began. Until a few years ago there was never any question of armoring 
ships’ bottoms. It was thought that a moving ship could generally 
maneuver out of the way of a torpedo when it was conscious of the 
direction from which it came, as, for example, in the case of an attack 
from a destroyer. Protection then was only needed when the vessel was 
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at rest, and for this purpose the torpedo net was given to all ships of 
any size. The net, however, is no longer an infallible defence against 
modern torpedoes, and since the development of the submarine, with its 
invisible attack, the stationary or slow moving ship is at a great disad- 
vantage. A new method of defence is needed. The problem is one of 
extreme difficulty. ‘There are only two lines on which a solution is to be 
sought if complete immunity is to be found. Either the bottom plating 
of the vessel must be made so powerful that the explosion of a torpedo 
against it can cause little damage, or means must be discovered for keep- 
ing the torpedo at a distance. In harbor it is not very difficult to ensure the 
latter. Obstacles may be placed to guard the entrance and, as a secondary 
precaution, the nets may be lowered on the ships themselves. In the open 
sea such protection is impossible, and the only course is to depend upon 
speed, maneuvering qualities, and gun fire. By these means the submarine 
may be driven off or avoided, and it is also conceivable that in certain 
states of the sea, when its approach is made visible by its wake, the 
torpedo might be sunk or exploded by gun fire with suitable projectiles. 
Generally speaking, however, recourse to such means is out of the question, 
and safety lies only in the discovery and destruction or avoidance of the 
attacking vessel. Where the latter is a submarine and the water is 
broken the difficulty is great, and the best defence remains irregular speed 
onan irregular course. We are thus left with the fact that no mechanical 
means have yet been discovered to prevent a well-aimed torpedo striking 
its mark with, in the case of older ships at least, fatal effect. The only 
hope, then, lies in so constructing the bottoms of ships that the submarine 
explosion shall do no or only localized injury. It is on this line that 
architects are working. 

Whether or not the bottoms of our latest ships are armored we cannot 
say; but even if they are not, which is probably the case, a form of 
subdivision similar to that employed in recent French ships—the Bretagne 
class for example—is used. In general terms this consists in forming a 
long internal caisson or cofferdam inside the vessel at the vulnerable under- 
water parts. It forms, in fact, a kind of double skinning, only that the 
space between the outer and inner skin is greater than in passenger vessels 
and the inner skin is made thick and of a particularly tough kind of 
steel. Occasionally a flexible diaphragm is placed midway between the 
two skins and helps to protect the inner one against injury. The force of 
the explosion of a mine or torpedo expends itself in destroying the outer 
skin and is unable to damage seriously the inner. The ship is, of course, 
badly injured, but not sunk. We know that this plan has been adopted in 
British vessels, for Mr. T. G. Owens has stated that “in most of the 
later ships there are submerged longitudinal protective bulkheads to ward 
against the effect of submarine explosions, either from torpedoes or 
mines” (Inst. N. A.), and we have good grounds for hoping that any of 
the latest battleships and battle-cruisers would not suffer the fate of the old 
vessels that have been sent to the bottom by the invisible attacks of the 
enemy; but we may ask how long after such an explosion would the 
damaged vessels again be available for service. “ Sub-division,” said 
Sir John Biles at Newcastle last July, “naturally suggests itself as one 
means of minimizing the effect of this damage; but, when all that is 
possible in this direction has been done, there seems to be no great 
certainty that a battleship will still be a. formidable fighting machine after 
having received the successful contact explosion of a 21-inch torpedo.” 
He then asked, “Can we do anything in addition to sub-division to pre- 
serve the ship for effective fighting purposes?” and replied, “ The 
effective advent of the submarine seems to justify a serious consideration 
of the question of applying armor to the bottom of ships.” Sir John 
.then showed that if the bottom was to be armored with 4-inch plates, 
which he suggested would be needed, a reduction in speed of two knots 
or a diminution of above-water armor would be necessary. 
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Speaking on this paper, Sir Philip Watts made one or two remarks that 
give us some insight into the course adopted by the Admiralty. He said: 
“Defence can be provided by fitting deep inner bottom spaces backed 
with tough protective plating, by which the loss of buoyancy resulting from 
a hit may be considerably restricted,” and “Up to the present time the 
submarine menace has not been considered of sufficient importance to 
justify the adoption of armor for protecting the bottom; although dis- 
cussed from time to time it has never been fitted.” Sir Philip Watts and 
many others may now see reasons to alter their views, but it must be 
remembered that with a single possible exception, about which little or 
nothing is known save from American sources, no modern big British 
ship has suffered from mines or torpedoes. Only elderly ships have been 
sunk, ships that were built when submarines were little considered. On 
the other hand, it appears that the Viribus Unitis was torpedoed recently 
by the French, and it is reported that a modern French ship of the Courbe 
type (1910) has also been struck, but in neither case has the vessel sunk, 
There is a rumor also that the Goeben has just been torpedoed without 
sinking. The reason in these three instances may be that in not one did 
the torpedo reach a fatal spot, but equally it may be that the new form 
of construction does, at least, save the life of the ship. 

It will be gathered from this brief review of the position that while 
armored bottoms have been discussed, they have not been adopted, but 
that practically all recent ships are provided with under-water chambers 
or caissons, on which the explosion of mines or torpedoes can expend 
themselves, and are in other ways subdivided. The only other protection 
against submarine attack is the mobility of the vessel herself and the use 
of nets. Subdivision does not protect a vessel from injury of sucha 
nature that she would have to spend many weeks in dock after a successful 
attack, and hence it cannot be regarded as final. We are thus driven to 
the. conclusion either that armoring of bottoms must become a general 
practice or that some entirely new means of repelling or nullifying 
attack must be found. Here is a problem upon which our readers might 
exercise their ingenuity. It is, we admit, not very promising, but we suggest 
as a course which does hold out some hope of success that in the first 
place means for discovering the position of an unseen submarine might 
be sought. To know the position of your enemy is to win half the battle, 
and if we could discover some device which would lend submarine eyes 
to the battleship as the aeroplane has lent super-terranean sight to the 
general staff, we should be on a long way to avoiding such calamities as 
have occurred. It is well known that all submarines are noisy and that 
in a submerged condition they are driven by powerful electrical ma- 
chinery. We suggest that two lines of research are opened by these 
facts. A modification of the submarine bell apparatus now fitted to many 
merchant ships might be used to discover the direction in which a sub- 
marine lay, or some delicate device which would discover its position by 
magnetic means might be invented. The matter, of course, bristles with 
difficulties, which are increased by the fact that the information on which 
invention must be based cannot be obtained; yet the more minds are 
directed to the problem the nearer shall we be to a solution.—Scientific 
American, 2/13. 


An AMERICAN ApMiRAL’s View.—Before the Formidable was lost, but 
when he was in complete possession of the facts relating to the other 
successes of German submarines, Rear Admiral F. F. Fietcher, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Atlantic fleet of the United States Navy, made an 
interesting and considered statement to the Naval Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the future of the battleship in view of the develop- 
ment of the torpedo. In the opinion of this experienced officer, the sub- 
marine is “a weapon of opportunity,” and owes no little of its success to 
its novelty. He recalled that new and disconcerting weapons have been 
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employed in all naval wars—the fireship, the bomb, spar-torpedoes, auto- 
mobile torpedoes, and obstructions for the defence of coast and harbors. 
But “none of these weapons,” he added, “has ever won battles or even 
materially assisted in the big battles that finally decided the war.” Admiral 
Fletcher contends that every new weapon of this character, when it first 
appears, appeals to the imagination and the tendency is to conclude that the 
character of warfare is thereby changed. Admiral Fletcher controverts 
this view. He believes that an effective defence against the submarine 
will be evolved. “The only thing that weapons of this kind do is to delay 
or obstruct the movements of the main force of battleships. But eventually 
the final clash is decided when the battleships come together.” The sub- 
marine, he concludes, will not win battles, and therefore sea control will 
continue to rest with the large gun ship. It may be that this officer’s 
opinion is somewhat over-confidently expressed, because he himself com- 
mands battleships, and the American submarine service has been little 
developed, and is certainly far smaller and much less efficient than 
the German service. But at any rate the views of an officer of Admiral 
Fletcher’s standing and experience are of great interest at this moment.— 
Naval and Military Record, 1/13. 


A Torpepo-Proor BattLtesHip.—The writer in Cassier’s quotes the 
action of the American Navy Department in laying down more battleships 
of the largest type as proof of the contention that nothing has yet hap- 

ened which should cause us to lose faith in the large surface ship of 
om gun power and high speed. Reference is made to a remarkable 
article which was published over four years ago in The United Service 
Magazine over the signature of “Master Mariner.” In the course of 
this study the writer controverted the opinion that it was impossible 
to produce a satisfactory form of external passive protection for a 
battleship against torpedo attack. His arguments will well bear re- 
reading in the light of subsequent evenfs. He reached the conclusion 
that a torpedo-proof battleship could be designed. The innovations 
necessary to provide a ship with a complete and efficient form of external 
defence against torpedoes, he contended, would not involve by any means 
so drastic a change as the alterations whereby the Royal Sovereign was 
converted from an unprotected three-decker, carrying 100 guns, into an 
armored shell-proof turret ship carrying ten. But he suggested that half- 
measures would be a mistake, nevertheless, and no arrangement of nets 
dangling from the ends of swimming booms would make a satisfactory 
advance, however great an improvement on our present equipment of that 
kind. “The point to be realized is that to afford a real and durable 
protection under all conditions, an external defence would have to take 
the shape of a fixed and permanent structural addition to the ship. If we 
are prepared to accept the undoubted drawbacks and handicaps it would 
impose for the sake of the immense boon conferred in other directions, 
the provision of such a defence offers no insuperable difficulty. A screen 
of steel plates, slats, or bars answering the purpose could be devised 
without calling for any exceptional effort of constructive genius, and the 
security provided by some such arrangement would very amply counter- 
balance the disadvantages inseparable from its use. With our ideas wholly 
or mainly shaped by constant association with the ships of the present 
day, it is perhaps difficult for us to assimilate the notion of a ship with 
such an incumbrance surrounding her. But, in truth, the effort of imagina- 
tion required is as nothing to that which the sailor of the early or middle 
nineteenth century would have been called upon to exert to foresee a 
Dreadnought or even a Devastation.” 

It is admitted in Cassicr’s Monthly that the battleship of the future may 
be provided with some such screen as “ Master Mariner” indicated. It 
is conceded that in accordance with American policy each unit may 
become much bigger than anything hitherto known in Europe, and that 
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there will be considerable development of the principle of hull sub- 
division. Finally, it is suggested as probable that the battleship of the 
future will be almost as swift as the vessels now known as battle cruisers 
since speed and the use of helm have been shown to be the best defence 
against the torpedo of the submarine. There seems, indeed, to be a general 
consensus of opinion among instructed observers on both sides of the 
Atlantic that, while the submarine will exercise considerable influence 
on navy design and navy tactics in the future, nothing has yet occurred 
which justifies the belief that the day of the battleship is over —Naval and 
Military Record, 1/13. 


THE NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The naval program for the year, as adopted in final conference on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, is as follows: Two battleships, six or more tor- 
pedo destroyers, two seagoing submarines, sixteen coast defence sub- 
marines and one oil ship. 

The total of appropriations carried by this act is $147,538,981.88, o 
which $45,053,801 is for increase of the navy, exclusive of $1,000,000 for 
aeronautics, which should be added, making $46,053,801 for increase of 
the navy. The last session of this Congress authorized the sale of the 
Idaho and Mississippi for $12,535,275.06 and the construction of the 
battleship California. Of this amout $4,635,000 has been expended under 
last year’s bill, and the total naval expenditures of the present session of 
this Congress should therefore be reduced $5,827,410, the sum still avail- 
able to be expended on the California. 

The various items of new legislation enacted in the measure follow: 

Items or New Lectstation.—Newspapers and Periodicals for the Naval 
Service —Hereafter subscriptions may be paid for in advance; adver- 
tising for recruits is not permitted. 

Chief of Naval Operations.—There shall be a Chief of Naval Operations, 
who shall be an officer on the active list of the navy appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among 
the officers of the line of the navy not below the grade of captain for a 
period of four years, who shall, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, be charged with the operations of the fleet, and with the prep- 
aration and readiness of plans for its use in war: Provided, That if an 
officer of the grade of Captain be appointed Chief of Naval Operations, 
he shall have the rank, title and emoluments of a rear admiral while hold- 
ing that position. 

During the temporary absence of the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations shall be next in 
succession to act as Secretary of the Navy. 

Engineering Offcers—Hereafter officers who now perform engineering 
duty on shore only and officers of the Construction Corps shall be 
eligible for any shore duty compatible with their rank and grade to 
which the Secretary of the Navy may assign them. 

Aeronautics —The sum of $1,990,000 is reappropriated out of unobligated 
balances of appropriations “ Construction and repair of vessels and steam 
machinery” for naval aeronautics. 

An Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is established, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint twelve members, two from the War Depart- 
ment (office in charge of military aeronautics); two from the Navy 
Department (naval aeronautics); a representative each of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards; five additional persons acquainted with the needs of aero- 
nautical science, civil or military, or skilled in aeronautical engineering 
or its allied sciences. Five thousand dollars a year for five years is 
appropriated for experimental work, investigations and expenses. 

Medals of Honor.—The President is empowered to prepare a suitable 
medal of honor to be awarded to any officer of the navy, marine corps, 
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or coast guard who shall have distinguished himself in battle or dis- 
played extraordinary heroism in the line of his profession. ; 

The Hydrographic Office-—May print nautical books, charts, and sail- 
ing directions, and receives $25,000 additional for this purpose. 

Projectile Plant—If the Secretary of the Navy is unable to purchase 
projectiles at what he considers a reasonable price he is authorized to 
construct and equip a plant for the manufacture of projectiles, cost not to 
exceed $500,000, which sum is hereby appropriated, said plant to be located 
on such site now owned by the Government as may be determined by the 
President; the amount appropriated to be available until expended. 

Piucxinc Boarp REpEAL.—Sec. 9 of the Naval Personnel Act of 
March 3, 1890, entitled “ An Act to reorganize and increase the efficiency 
of the personnel of the navy and marine corps of the United States,” be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. The President is authorized, within two 
years of date of approval of this Act, by and with the consent of the Senate 
to transfer to the active list of the navy or marine corps any officer who 
may have been transferred from the active to the retired list of the navy 
under provisions of Sec. 9 of said Personnel Act: Provided, That such 
officer shall be transferred to the place on the active list which he would 
have held if he had not been retired and shall be carried as an additional 
number in the grade to which he may be transferred or at any time there- 
after promoted. Such officer shall stand prescribed examination. Any 
officer transferred to the active list shall not by the passage of this Act be 
entitled to back pay or allowances of any kind. 

NavaL AviATion.—Hereafter officers of the navy and marine corps 
appointed student and naval aviators, while lawfully detailed for duty 
involving actual flying in air craft, including balloons, dirigibles, and 
aeroplanes, shall receive the pay and allowances of their rank and serv- 
ice plus 35 per centum increase thereof; and those officers who have 
heretofore qualified, or may hereafter qualify, as naval aviators, under 
such rules and regulations as have been or may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, shall, while lawfully detailed for duty involving 
actual flying in air craft, receive the pay and allowances of their rank 
and service plus 50 per centum increase thereof. Hereafter enlisted men 
of the navy or marine corps, while detailed for duty involving actual 
flying in air craft, shall receive the pay, and the permanent additions 
thereto, including allowances of their rating and service, or rank and 
service, as the case may be, plus 50 per centum increase thereof: Provided, 
That not more than a yearly average of 48 officers and 96 enlisted men 
of the navy, and 12 officers and 24 enlisted men of the marine corps, 
detailed for duty involving actual flying in air craft, shall receive any 
increase in pay while on duty involving actual flying in air craft, nor shall 
any officer in the navy senior in rank to commander, nor any officer in the 
marine corps senior in rank to major, receive any increase in pay or 
allowances by reason of such detail or duty. 

In the event of the death of an officer or enlisted man of the navy or 
marine corps, from wounds or disease, the result of an aviation accident, 
not the result of his own misconduct, received while engaged in actual 
flying in or in handling air craft, the gratuity to be paid under the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 22, 1912, making appropriations for the naval 
service, shall be an amount equal to one year's pay at the rate received 
by such officer or enlisted man at the time of the accident resulting in 
his death. In all cases where an officer or enlisted man of the navy or 
marine corps dies, or where ‘an enlisted man of the navy or marine corps 
is disabled by reason of any injury received or disease contracted in line 
of duty, the result of an aviation accident, received while employed in 
actual flying in or in handling air craft, the amount of pension allowed 
shall be double that authorized to be paid should death or the disability 
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have occurred by reason of an injury received or disease contracted in line 
of duty, not the result of an aviation accident. 

All acts or parts of acts in so far as they are inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. ’ 

Nava. Reserve Estasptisnep.—U. S. Naval Reserve.—There is hereby 
established a United States naval reserve, which shall consist of citizens of 
the U. S. who have been or may be entitled to be honorably discharged 
from the navy after not less than one four-year term of enlistment or 
after a term of enlistment during minority. The naval reserve shall be 
organized under the Bureau of Navigation and shall be governed by the 
Article for the Government of the Navy and by the Naval Regulations and 
Instructions. Whenever actively employed with the navy, or whenever 
employed in authorized travel to and from prescribed active duty with 
the navy, its members shall be employed as members of the naval reserve 
and shall while so employed be held and considered to be in all respects 
in the same status as enlisted men of the navy on active duty, except 
that they shall not be advanced in rating in time of peace. When not 
actively employed with the navy, members of the naval reserve shall not 
be entitled to any pay, bounty, gratuity, or pension except the pay expressly 
provided for members of the naval reserve by the provisions of this Act, 
nor shall they be entitled to retirement by reason of such service in the 
naval reserve. 

Enlistments in the naval reserve shall be made in the rating in which 
last honorably discharged from the navy for a period of four years 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. No man shall be first 
enlisted in the naval reserve after eight yéars from the date of his last 
discharge from the navy nor unless he be found to be physically fit to 
perform the duties of the rating in which last discharged, nor shall any 
man whose last service in the navy was terminated by any means other 
than by honorable discharge be eligible for enlistment in the naval reserve. 
Re-enlistments in the naval reserve shall be made under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Enlistments in the naval reserve shall be made in two, classes. Class 
one shall consist of those men who enlist in the naval reserve within four 
months from the date of their last honorable discharge from the navy. 
Class two shall consist of those men who enlist in the naval reserve after 
four months and within eight years from the date of their last honorable 
discharge from the navy. 

In addition to the enlistments in the naval reserve above provided, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to transfer to the naval reserve at the 
expiration of an enlistment any enlisted man of the navy who may, after 
two years from the date of approval of this act, complete service in the 
navy of sixteen, or twenty or more years. and be entitled at the expiration 
of his enlistment to an honorable discharge. Such transfers shall only be 
made upon voluntary application and in the rating in which then serving 
and the men so transferred shall be continued in the naval reserve until 
discharged by competent authority. 

Members of the naval reserve of class one and men transferred to the 
naval reserve shall be required to keep on hand such part of the uniform 
clothing outfit as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and all 
members of the naval reserve shall be issued a distinctive badge or button 
which may be worn with civilian dress. 

Members of class one who have served less than eight years in the navy 
shall be paid at the rate of $30 per annum, and those who have served 
eight years or more and less than twelve years in the navy shall be paid at 
the rate of $60 per annum, and those who have served twelve years or 
more in the navy $100 per annum. All members of the naval reserve of 
class two shall be paid at the rate of $12 per annum, and when first called 
into active service on board a vessel of the navy shall receive an allowance 
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for an outfit of clothing not exceeding $30 in value, to be expended under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Members of the naval reserve who have, when transferred to the naval 
reserve, completed service in the navy of sixteen or twenty or more years, 
shall be paid at the rate of one-third and one-half, respectively, of the 
base pay, plus permanent additions thereto, which they were receiving at 
the close of their last service in the navy. 

Members of the naval reserve may, in time of peace, be required to 
perform not less than one month’s active service on board a vessel of the 
navy, during each year of service in the naval reserve, and such active 
service a A exceed two months in any one year: Provided, That the 
aforesaid active service with the navy may be required at any time after 
entrance in the naval reserve. In time of war they may be required to 
perform active service with the navy throughout the war, not to exceed 
the term of enlistment in the case of those enlisted in the naval reserve. 
Any pay which may be due any member of the naval reserve shail be for- 
feited when so ordered by the Secretary of the Navy upon the failure, 
under such conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
of such men to report for muster and inspection. 

Those members of the naval reserve of class one, and those members 
who have been transferred to the naval reserve, who re-enlist in the navy 
within four months from the date of their discharge from the naval 
reserve, shall not be entitled to a gratuity of four months’ pay, but their 
re-enlistment in the navy shall be held and considered to have been made 
within four months from the date of discharge from the navy for the 
purpose of continuous-service pay. The period of time during which 
members of the naval reserve were actively employed with the navy while 
enlisted in the naval reserve shall, for the purposes of retirement, be 
counted as active service in the navy in the case of those who re-enlist 
in the navy after service in the naval reserve. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized in time of war, or when, in 
the opinion of the President, war is threatened, to call any enlisted man 
on the retired list into active service for such duty as he may be able 
to perform. While so employed such enlisted men shall receive the same 
pay and allowances they were receiving when placed on the retired list: 
Provided, That enlisted men on the retired list shall not be eligible for 
enlistment in or transfer to the naval reserve. 

The sum of $130,000 is hereby appropriated to carry into effect the fore- 
going provisions relating to a naval reserve. 

ADMIRALS AND ViIcE-ADMIRALS.—That hereafter the commander-in-chief 
of the U. S. Atlantic fleet, the commander-in-chief of the U. S. Pacific fleet, 
and the commander-in-chief of the Asiatic fleet, respectively, shall each, 
after being designated as such commander-in-chief by the President, and 
from the date of assuming command of such fleet until his relinquishment 
of such command, have the rank and pay of an admiral; and in each of the 
above-named fleets the officer serving as second in command thereof shall 
each, after being designated as such second in command by the President, 
and from the date of assuming duty as such second in command until his 
relinquishment of such duty, have the rank and pay of a vice-admiral ; and 
the grades of admiral and vice admiral in the navy are hereby re-established 
and authorized for the purposes of this section. The annual pay of an 
admiral shall be $10,000, and of a vice admiral $9,000: Provided, That 
in time of peace officers to serve as commander-in-chief and as second 
in command of the three said fleets shall be designated from among the 
rear admirals on the active list of the navy: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall create any vacancy in any grade in the 
Navy nor increase the total number of officers allowed by existing law, and 
that when an officer is detached from duty as such commander-in-chief or 
as such second in command, as above provided, he shall return to his 
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regular rank in the list of rear admirals and shall thereafter receive only 
the pay and allowances of such regular rank. 

Navy Pay Crerxs.—The title of paymaster’s clerk in the U. S. Navy 
is changed to pay clerk, and hereafter all pay clerks shall be warranted 
from acting pay clerks, who shall be appointed from enlisted men in the 
navy holding acting or permanent appointments as chief petty officers 
who have served at least three years as enlisted men, at least two years 
of which service must have been on board a cruising vessel of the navy. 
All appointments as acting pay clerks shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Navy; appointees, in addition to above qualifications, must be citizens 
of the United States. Acting appointments shall be made permanent 
under regulations established by the Secretary of the Navy: Provided, 
That paymasters’ clerks now in the navy whose total service as such is 
less than one year and who are citizens of the United States may, upon 
passage of this Act, be given appointments as acting pay clerks without 
previous service as enlisted men: Provided further, That paymasters’ 
clerks now in the service and former paymasters’ clerks whose appoint- 
ments have been revoked within six months next preceding the passage 
of this Act, who have had not less than one year’s actual service as such, 
and who are citizens of the United States, may, upon passage of this 
Act, be warranted as pay clerks without previous service as enlisted 
men or as acting pay clerks: And provided further, That pay clerks and 
acting pay clerks shall have the same pay, allowances and other benefits 
as are now or may hereafter be allowed to other warrant officers and 
acting warrant officers, respectively. 

That all pay clerks shall, after six years’ service as such, be com- 
missioned chief pay clerks and shall on promotion have the rank, pay 
and allowances of chief boatswains: Provided, That in computing the 
six years’ service herein provided for credit shall be given for all service 
in the navy as pay clerk, acting pay clerk, and paymaster’s clerk: Provided 
further, That paymasters’ clerks now in the navy and former paymasters’ 
clerks whose appointments have been revoked within six months next pre- 
ceding the passage of this act, who have had not less than six years’ actual 
service as such, and who are citizens of the United States, may, upon the 
passage of this act, be commissioned as chief pay clerks without previous 
service as enlisted men, acting pay clerks, or pay clerks. 

That the toal number of chief pay clerks, pay clerks and acting pay 
clerks allowed by this act shall not exceed one for each 250 enlisted men 
in the navy now or hereafter allowed by law, and such chief pay clerks, 
pay clerks and acting pay clerks shall be assigned to duty with pay officers 
under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe: Provided, 
That no person: shall be appointed a chief pay clerk, pay clerk, or acting 
pay clerk under any provisions contained in this act until his physical, 
mental, moral and professional qualifications have been satisfactorily 
established by examination before a board of examining officers appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, from officers of the pay corps when prac- 
ticable and according to such regulations as he may prescribe: Pro- 
vided further, That no person shall be appointed a chief pay clerk, pay 
clerk or acting pay clerk unless his accumulated previous service in the 
army, navy and marine corps, together with his possible future service 
prior to obtaining the age of sixty-two years, will amount to at least thirty 
years, except that this proviso shall not apply to such persons as were 
serving in the navy as paymasters’ clerks during the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, to October 31, 1913. 

That the limitation as to age contained in Sec. 1379, R. S., U. S., relating 
to appointment of assistant paymasters in the navy, shall not apply to 
chief pay clerks and pay clerks appointed under the provisions of this 
act, who must be between the ages of 21 and 35 years at time of ap- 
pointment as assistant paymasters in the navy: Provided, That this shall 
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not be construed as giving any preference in said appointment of assistant 
paymasters to said chief pay clerks and pay clerks except as to the limi- 
tation of age. 

That Secs. 1386, 1387 and 1388, R. S., and all acts and parts of acts so 

far as they are in conflict with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
epealed. 
: Wresistant Naval Constructors——Officers of the line of the navy who have 
had not less than three years’ service in the grade of ensign and have 
taken or are taking satisfactorily a postgraduate ccurse in naval archi- 
tecture under orders from the Secretary of the Navy shall be eligible 
for transfer to the grade of assistant naval constructor: Provided, That 
there shall not be more than five such transfers in any one calendar year 
and that the total increase in the number of naval constructors and 
assistant naval constructors by reason of such transfers shall not exceed 
twenty-four. 

Radio Stations——The sum to be paid out of the engineering appropria- 
tion for the purchase of land for sites for radio shore stations shall not 
exceed $10,000. ‘Toward purchase and preparation of necessary sites, 
purchase and erection of towers and buildings, and purchase and instal- 
lation of machinery and apparatus of high power radio stations (cost 
not to exceed $1,500,000), to be located as follows: One in the Isthmian 
Canal Zone, one on the California coast, one in the Hawaiian Islands, 
one in American Samoa, one on the island of Guam, and one in the 
Philippine Islands, $400,000 is appropriated, to be available until expended. 

Foreign Service Marine Corps—The increased compensation as now 
fixed by law for the marine corps for foreign shore service shall hereafter 
be paid to the officers and enlisted men of that corps while on sea duty, 
in the same manner and under the same conditions as is provided by the 
Act approved May 13, 1908, for officers of the navy. 

Shipbuilding at Navy Yards.—Until a year ago none of our navy yards 
were prepared to build ships except New York and Mare Island. The 
naval bill passed at the first session of this Congress carried an appro- 
priation for a building slip that would enable Boston and Philadelphia 
to build ships for the navy. The present bill carries an appropriation to 
enable Norfolk and Charleston to construct ships in these yards and 
during the year the Secretary has arranged to build submarines at the 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Yard. 

Provisos attached to the shipbuilding appropriations, “Increase of the 
Navy,” follow: 

That the committee appointed by the Act of June 30, 1914 (Public 
No. 121), is hereby continued to the regular session of Congress convening 
in December, 1915, for the purpose of making such further investigation 
and report as may be deemed advisable. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to submit to the next 
regular session of Congress a report on building four warships of the 
type, power and speed which, in his judgment based on the knowledge 
gained from the prevailing war in Europe, are best suited for war on the 
sea; also to report, in the light of that war, the value and uses in naval 
warfare of aeroplanes, dirigibles, balloons and submarines. 

That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman or 
other person having charge of the work of any employee of the U. S. 
Government while making or causing to be made with a stop watch or 
other time measuring device a time study of any job of any such employee 
between the starting and completion thereof, or of the movements of 
any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor shall any part of the 
appropriations made in this act be available to pay any premium or bonus 
or cash reward to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except 
for suggestions resulting in improvements or economy in the operation 
ot any government plant. 
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That no part of any sum herein appropriated shall be expended for the 
purchase of structural steel, ship plates, armor, armament, or machinery 
from any persons, firms, or corporations who have combined or conspired 
to monopolize the interstate or foreign commerce or trade of the United 
States, or the commerce or trade between the states and any territory 
or the District of Columbia, in any of the articles aforesaid, and no pur- 
chase of structural steel, ship plates, or machinery shall be made at a price 
in excess of a reasonable profit above the actual cost of manufacture. 
But this limitation shall in no case apply to any existing contract.—Army 
and Navy Journal, 3/6. 

THE PERSONNEL QUESTION 

Tue Navy Personner Bit, (The proposed bill is printed in full, page 
591.)—The Secretary of the Navy on March 1, sent to the Chairman of the 
Senate and House Committee on Naval Affairs a detailed discussion by 
the Roosevelt Board on the bill by paragraphs. (This board which drew 
up the proposed bill consisted of Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt, Chief of Bureau of Navigation Admiral Blue, and Chief Naval Con- 
structor D. W. Taylor.) This shows that an increase since 1899 in the 
number of officers of the navy from 768 to 1850 has resulted in a ve 
different percentage of distribution among various grades, and the elimi- 
nation among the various grades requires readjustment. Increased trans- 
fers to the retired list is unreasonable, impossible, expensive and deprives 
the service of officers physically able to be continued on active duty. Hence 
this proposition for the formation of an active reserve list whose status 
changes only the stoppage of routine promotion, the President being given 
authority to determine the length and character of service required for 
promotion. By providing some means for officers to gain advancement an 
incentive is offered to greater effort. It would require 20 years for the 
active reserve list to reach its maximum of about 900, and the active and 
reserve officers will after the first three years be fewer than those of the 
active list alone under the present law. 

Sec. 2. An active officer should be capable of performing all the duties of 
his grade, as the service requires keenness in every faculty, but physical 
infirmities that may incapacitate him for full duty as a naval officer may not 
greatly handicap him in civil pursuits ashore; for instance, imperfect vision 
or hearing. There is no change in the law relating to total physical dis- 
ability, but where physical disability is only partial, or where the individual 
can take part in civil pursuits ashore, the board recommended retired pay 
based on length of service as shown in the bill as published. 

Secs. 3, 4. To-day about 40 lieutenant commanders are assigned to the 
duties of commander, and 175 lieutenants are performing the duties of the 
next higher grade. This suggests the ultimate increase in the grade of 
commander and 120 rather than 175 in that of lieutenant commander. 
Transfers to the active reserve list will in time provide for a proper increase 
in these grades. Even then the active list of the navy will still be under- 
officered, even if there be no increase of material. “ The increase recom- 
mended is moderate and without question is .imply justified by the needs of 
the navy to-day, and is due in fairness to the officers who perform those 
higher duties.” Naval efficiency requires that we should have 550 lieu- 
tenants to enable these officers to perform their normal and proper duties 
as watch and division officers of battleships, executives and navigators of 
small gunboats, and ccmmanding officers of submarines and torpedo-boats. 
This requires the transfers of some lieutenants, J. G., to the active reserve 
list, but this is not recommended as it will discourage officers from entering 
the navy. With promotion of junior lieutenants after nine years’ service 
they will number 1n 1921, 586, and the proposed reduction in the number 
commissioned annually will reduce the normal number to 500, at which 
number it will be maintained shortly afterwards. The number recom- 
mended falls a little short, but the reserve officers of this rank will in time 
supply the needs of the service. The yearly casualties in the list of 
captains will maintain the average about as it is to-day. 
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Sec. 5. Instead of promotion by seniority alone the board proposes to 
submit officers at the top of the grade to competition for the vacancies to 
secure the promotion of the most efficient. By postponing promotion until 
these vacancies are filled and making the test once a year, more officers will 
be brought into competition and secure a fairer comparison. Now the aver- 

e age of the officers at the top of the grade of captain is greater than the 
eal 34 ears of service and 56 years of age—while the opposite is true at 
the top of. the other grades. Section 5 accordingly prescribes when vacan- 
cies are to be filled in order to reach the end sought in order to secure pro- 
motion after the proper length of service and at the proper age. 

Sec. 6. The average age at which officers reach the grade of captain 
is reduced by about four years to insure their promotion at an age 
when they will be of the greatest use. Section 6 is drafted so as to 
accomplish this purpose. During the first four years there will have been 
extensive vacancies, more than normal percentages of promotion. Cor- 
rect service will be obtained by taking each year ten captains as candidates. 
With casualties considered, officers will pass through the grade of captain 
in seven years. This necessitates a distribution of the remaining 27 years 
of service in the remaining grades. This is done by allowing six years 
to each of the other grades, except that of ensign, which remains at three 
years. To insure promotion after six years, one-sixth of the officers must 
pass out of that grade, to accomplish which the board has adopted the 
hard and fast rule that one-seventh must either be promoted or transferred 
to the active reserve list each year. This means, when the list is filled, 20 
each year. The number of lieutenant commander candidates will be about 
29, gradually increasing to 46; commanders, 26 for the first six years and 
thereafter 27, 28 and 22, respectively. Owing to the present excess of lieu- 
tenants, their elimination for the years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, will be little 
above normal. Ordinarily 70 lieutenants will be examined each year and 
for them will be provided about 48 places in the next higher grades. 

!f a fixed number of ensigns be added to the list annually, a number a 
little below the average strength of each class, two beneficial results will 
be obtained: First. it will be possible to have uniform promotion without 
sacrificing officers of high rank to make room for the inflow of an unusually 
large number of untried lieutenants (junior grade) ; second, an element of 
competition is introduced ; all will strive to obtain one of the coveted places. 
Indifferent service among these officers will be a thing of the past. The 
board has recommended that the selection of the officers to be retained be 
based on the average of the marks obtained on, first, the competitive exami- 
nation ; second, the professional record, and, third, the Naval Academy mul- 
tiple. For officers who have no Academy multiple is substituted the average 
mark they obtain on being commissioned ensigns. This mark averages 
about the same, or a little higher, than the average Naval Academy gradu- 
ation mark. The complete history of all ensigns is considered; and, as a 
choice of assignment to one of several corps is offered in the order of the 
average mark received, the board proposes to arrange their seniority accord- 
ing to that mark and, in order to prevent partiality, to make the assignments 
to the various corps in the same order, 

Secs. 6 and 7. As the number of lieutenants (junior grade) commis- 
sioned annually has heen 135, the board provides that 100 be continued in 
line of staff and surplus dicharged to civil life. The number to be thus dis- 
charged annually is estimated at 18. An increase of ensigns over 100 means 
a corresponding increase in the upper grades or else a larger number of 
transfers from lieutenants to active reserve list. The provisions of this 
section are made inoperative during one year to enable the junior officers to 
adjust themselves to the changes. 

SECS. 9, 10 and 11. In determining the fitness of officers, consideration 
will be given to professional knowledge, past records and professional repu- 
tation. Officers of the navy get to know each other in a way which no 
examination or record can register. Through constant association with 
others an officer establishes his place in the opinion of his fellows—his pro- 
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fessional reputation—which the board believes, for officers of long service on, 
should be ascertained and given equal weight with the other two factors, Na 
Their short service makes this last factor inapplicable to lieutenants. ; 

Reputation in the navy is the outgrowth of years of service. All will E 
have sufficient opportunities with their seniors, prior to the completion 100 
of 21 years of service, when the factor of reputation first enters, Believing det 
that professional reputation among brother officers is a valuable guide in the 
determining professional fitness, that it may properly be made an impor- ‘ pre 
tant factor when fairly determined, the board has sought a procedure that offi 
will produce results free from bias, prejudice and political or personal be | 
influence. The subject of a much wider range, and therefore leave this cier 
factor the determining one. To give all marks approximately equal weight, acti 
the bill provides that all candidates shall first be given a nominal mark in dise 
reputation and that the credits received for the recommendations of seniors, of | 
when added to this nominal mark of 2.5, will make the result range froma that 
2.5 to a 4.0. yeal 

As staff officers do not attain the highest rank now existing in the navy, Aft 
the bill proposes as an offset to omit elimination in the grade of lieutenant six 
and to require that the additional time which must be served prior to retire- shot 
ment be largely spent with the rank of lieutenant commander. Thus, arre 
while the line officer will pass through the grade of lieutenant commander tena 
in six years, officers of the staff corps will have this rank for Io years, legi: 

In the staff corps the proportion of elimination is that of one officer with they 
the rank of captain to two with the rank of commander, as is roughly the grac 
case in the line of the navy. tion 

It is estimated that the increase of expense under this bill will average retir 
$20,715 per year. For the fiscal year 1915-1916, $10,823 ; 1916-1917, $19,823; hens 
1917-1918, $19,823 ; 1918-1919, $10,666 ; 1919-1920, $10,666 ; 1920-1921, $36,336; hith 
1921-1922, $20,743 ; 1922-1923, $27,118 ; 1923-1924, $27, 118; 1924-1925, $15,031. side 
The total increase under the proposed law would be for 10 years, $207,147. agal 
—Army and Navy Journal, 3/6. agai! 

seni¢ 

NAvAL PERSONNEL LEGISLATION.—The new naval personnel bill has not obse 
been public long enough to enable representatives and senators, who have the s 
any interest in that subject, to form their conclusions regarding the pro- rant 
visions of the measure. Next week it will be determined whether the House appl: 
Naval Committee shall have hearings this session or postpone the con- The 
sideration of the bill until there is a better opportunity in the extra session clerk 
that now seems assured. In the meantime, a brief analysis of some of the 1/30. 
principal features of the measure, not given in the personnel board report, 
is available. It is noted that there are three elements entering into the N: 
method of promotion as a security against favoritism and injustice—two draft 
of them are derived from’ documentary evidence and the third is the indi- the t 
vidual reputation determined by an officer’s seniors and not by a board. matt 
The element of reputation is omitted in the case of lieutenants in their pro- that 
motion, owing to the lack of service. In the case of captains to be promoted, math 
the professional written examination is omitted, and the reputation and and 
record are made factors as the determination of fitness resting with all the exter 
rear admirals in each case. The bill makes as a condition of advancement the a 
the ability to perform duties at sea in the next higher grade and pur- supp! 
posely discourages confinement of an officer’s activity to one specialty with, of m 
however, a recognition of the need of specialists by permitting officers who office 
have served 15 years to select a specialty and a provision that not more than In th 
two in each year will be assigned to permanent duty of this character, in moti 
which event the officer so designated will be promoted one grade upon of of 
transfer to the active reserve list. There may be some apprehension that natio 
the 50 per cent elimination is excessive, but it is pointed out that the effect cums 
of voluntary retirement and plucking under existing law removed each year rate | 
from the active list seven captains, seven commanders, seven lieutenant adju: 
commanders, and two leutenants, at least, while the new bill will cause Navy 


transfers each year of not more than five captains, 11 commanders, and so 
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on, a number which is not reached for some years, however.—Army and 
Navy Register, 1/30. 


Errect oF PersoNNEL Bitt.—The limitation of the junior lieutenants to 
yoo each year is explained on the ground of necessity and was reached by 
determining that there should be an average of 35 ensigns transferred to 
the staff corps or discharged to civil life. When it is considered that the 
‘present personnel law operates to deprive the navy of the services of 23 
officers each year, the actual net loss under the proposed legislation would 
be but 12, and by this means the service will be provided with officers suffi- 
cient in number to meet the needs of the navy—in time, about 2200 on the 
active list and 900 on the active reserve list. Any decrease in the number of 
discharges of junior officers will, of course, have its effect upon the flow 
of promotion, which the authors of the bill have endeavored to arrange so 
that those at the top of the captains’ list will be of the average age of 56 
years, with 34 years’ service after graduation at the average age of 22 years. 
After such a period of active service divided among the various grades with 
six years in a grade, it is made an ironclad rule that six of these officers 
should be promoted or go on the reserve list in order that there may be no 
arrest of promotion. There is to be no elimination from the grade of lieu- 
tenant for four or five years, and in that time it is hoped there will be 
legislation which will permit the promotion of officers of that grade so that 
they may have the advantage of transfer from the active list in the higher 
grade. “ Additionals” will be subjected to the same conditions of promo- 
tion or transfer as other officers. Section 2 of the bill relates to graded 
retirement, but it is in such form as to remove the objections and appre- 
hensions, legitimately entertained by naval officers, to projects which have 
hitherto engaged departmental or congressional consideration. It is con- 
sidered that the scheme of promotion is carefully and successfully fortified 
against the introduction of political influence or personal prejudices for or 
against any officer and that there is full recognition of the principle of 
seniority in advancement with modified selection and elimination, with due 
observation of the departmental injunction that certain results of benefit to 
the service should be achieved without incurring extra expense. The war- 
rant officers are made the subject of legislation along the same lines as 
apply to the promotion of commissioned officers of the line and staff corps. 
The legislation incorporated in the naval appropriation bill relating to pay 
clerks is made a part of the new personnel bill—Army and Navy Register, 


1/30. 


Nava. StaFF PersoNNeL Proyect.—The naval personnel board in its 
draft of a bill, published in full elsewhere and the subject of comment in 
the two preceding paragraphs, has dealt with the naval staff corps in the 
matter of promotion by the same rules as apply to the line. It is observed 
that provision is made for the discontinuance of the corps of professors of 
mathematics, and that such titles in the staff departments as “ assistant” 
and “passed assistant” are dropped, thus simplifying staff titles to that 
extent. In other respects titles in the staff do not engage the attention of 
the authors of the new bill. It is expected that the active reserve list will 
supply officers available for such duties as are now performed by professors 
of mathematics. No provision is made for chaplains in the bill, as the 
officers of that branch have been the subject of legislation at the last session. 
In the case of staff officers of the rank of lieutenant, there is provided pro- 
motion with their running mates of the line, and the means of elimination 
of officers of the higher grades of the staff corps are left for the determi- 
nation of the President. It is appreciated, and account is made of the cir- 
cumstance, that there is a difference in the numbers in each grade and in the 
rate of promotion in the staff corps, and the board has sought to effect an 
adjustment so as to equalize promotion between line and staff.—Army and 
Navy Register, 1/30. $ 
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Proposep NAVAL PersoNNeL Bitt.—The Secretary of the Navy on Janu- 
ary 25 sent to the chairman of the House Naval Committee, Mr. Pa 
the report of the board on increased etliciency of the personnel of the Navy 
with the following statement : 

The board kas given long and careful study to the suggestions of the 
various officers who addressed your committee, and to the present condi- 
tion of the navy list, and has submitted a bill designed to give all officers 


equal opportunity for advancement by a uniform flow of promotion at a: 


proper age and after the proper length of service. A copy of the report of 
the board and of the bill submitted is hereto attached. 

There are now in the course of preparation detailed tables showing, during 
a period of 10 years, the distribution of officers in the various grades and 
the cost of the commissioned personnel of the navy under both the pro- 
posed law and existing laws. As soon as these tables are completed th 
will be forwarded to your committee for its consideration in connection with 
the bill submitted by the board on personnel. 

It will be observed that this measure deals only with the personnel of 
the navy. I have this day appointed a board to consider the needs of the 
marine corps in this matter and to recommend a measure for that corps 
designed to correct any shortcomings of the present law. 

The report of the board is as follows: 

1. The board on increased efficiency of the personnel of the navy submits 
herewith the draft of a dill to provide for proper distribution of officers 
of the navy in the various grades in accordance with the needs of the 
service ; to insure a uniform flow of promotion ; and to give all officers equal 
opportunity for advancement. 

2. The bill abolishes the so-called plucking board. In lieu thereof it 
establishes the principle of promotion by competitive methods and the selec- 
tion of the most efficient, together with the creation of an active reserve list 
for those officers not chosen for promotion. Officers placed on this reserve 
list will continue to render active service, but will not be promoted, except 
for special meritorious services. 

3. The competitive method of promotion recognizes three factors: First, 
professional knowledge; second, the official record of past performances; 
and, third, service opinion obtained from the recommendations of officers 
senior in the service. 

4. The paramount problem in all matters relating to personnel is that 
of fairly disposing of the unavoidable surplus of officers from the lower 
grades as they pass to and through the upper grades. As to the existence 
of this surplus, it is sufficient to refer to the fact that the complement of a 
battleship contains one captain and from 10 to 15 ensigns. The experience 
of our navy has shown that out of 150 ensigns fresh from the Naval 
Academy there will be at the end of 34 years but 5 needed for the grade of 
rear admiral. ‘The experience of other nations is in substantial agreement. 
Death and disability will not sufficiently reduce the original numbers; arti- 
ficial means must therefore be resorted to. 

5. Under the system we propose a midshipman on entering the Naval 
Academy becomes a member of a class varying in number from 250 to 300. 
After four years’ work, with the consequent elimination of tHe least fit, 
about 150 should be taken into the service as ensigns at an average age 0 
about 22. After three years’ service as ensign a competitive examination 
will be held, establishing their order of merit. Of the original 150, then 
reduced by natural causes to about 135, 100 will be continued in the line of 
the navy and approximately 25 others in the pay, construction, civil engineer, 
and marine corps. The remaining ensigns, approximately 10 yearly—those 
at the bottom—will be honorably discharged with one year’s pay, as was 
the case for many years in the past with surplus midshipmen. 

6. The 100 ensigns remaining in the line will be commissioned lieutenants 
(junior grade). At the end of six years those remaining will be promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant subject to the usual examinations. They will 
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remain in the grade of lieutenant for a similar period of six years; those 
remaining will become candidates for promotion. At this point will begin 
the process of promotion by selection and the transfer to the active reserve 
list of those not promoted. Normally two out of every three lieutenants 
will be promoted to the grade of lieutenant commander, and the length of 
service in this grade is also six years. At the end of that period those 
remaining will become candidates for promotion to the grade of commander. 
About one-half will be promoted and the other half transferred to the active 
reserve list. Those promoted will serve as commanders for six years. 
About one-half will then be promoted in the same manner to the grade of 
captain. Seven years is the period of service prescribed for captain, and 
the class originally composed of 150 ensigns will, on arriving at the top of 
the list of captains at the end of 34 years’ service be reduced to approxi- 
mately 10 on the active list. Of this number 5 will go up to the grade of 
rear admiral and the remainder will be placed on the active reserve list. 

7. The foregoing outline applies to the normal course after the proposed 
system is in tull operation. Existing “humps” in the personnel of the 
service will take a number of years to smooth out, but it is believed that the 
process laid down will be carried on with the greatest possible fairness to 
the officers affected. For a number of years to come the transfers to the 
active reserve list will be less numerous than when the bill is in full oper- 
ation, especially transfers from the lower grades. 

8. The same general principles applied to the line of the navy have been 
applied to the various staff corps. 

9. In like manner provision is made for the advancement to the grade of 
master of the most efficient commissioned warrant officers. The board be- 
lieves that the principle of promotion by selection after fair competition 
should apply to their case as recommended for all other officers. As a 
further step, all masters who are qualified will enter the line of the various 
staff corps with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), in the line of promo- 
tion. This is in addition to the opportunities now afforded by law. 

10. This board is directed by the precept creating it not to consider 
increases in the total number of officers now provided by law and to recom- 
mend as small increase in cost as may be practicable. After consideration of 
practically the entire history of personnel proposals and legislation, the 
board believes that it has arrived at a most economical plan to accomplish 
the purpose, although efficiency has been the primary consideration. 

11. Special attention is invited to the fact that any increase or decrease in 
the personnel which Congress may desire to make in the future can be 
effected without change in the general plan. 

12. To sum up: The bill provides for proper distribution in grades, for 
uniform and fair promotion at proper ages, without material increase in 
cost. 

Representative Padgett on January 27 introduced the naval personnel bill 
(H. R. 21202), which is as follows: 


PROPOSED PERSONNEL BILL IN FULL 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in addition to the active and retired lists of the 
navy, there is hereby established an active reserve list. Officers on the 
active reserve list shall have the same status in all respects as officers on the 
active list of the navy, except that they shall not be advanced in rank or 
grade other than for eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle, or extraor- 
dinary heroism, or as hereinafter provided: Provided, That all laws with 
reference to retirement of officers from the active list be, and they are 
hereby extended to include officers on the active reserve list. Officers with 
rank senior to that of lieutenant (junior grade) may, upon their voluntary 
Sayation, be transferred to the active reserve list by order of the Presi- 

ent. 

The President may, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
advance any officer on the active reserve list to the next higher grade or 
rank thereon for specially meritorious services on the active reserve list. 
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Sec. 2, That hereafter when any officer of the navy or marine corps whose 
total service in the regular army, navy, and marine corps has been less than 
10 years is retired under the provisions of existing law, he shall receive 
one-fourth of the pay of the rank with which retired; and if, when 
retired, his total of such service has been more than 10 years and less than 
15 years, he shall receive three-eighths of the pay of the rank with which 
retired ; and if, when retired, his total of such service has been more than 15 
years and less than 20 years, he shall receive one-half of the pay of the 
rank with which retired ; and if, when retired, his total of such service has 
been more than 20 years and less than 25 years, he shall receive five-eighths 
of the pay of the rank with which retired; and if, when retired, his total 
of such service has been more than 25 years, he shall receive three-fourths 
of the pay of the rank with which retired: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be held to affect the rank or pay which any officer of the 
navy or marine corps hereafter retired would receive under existing law 
provided such officer has been found totally incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his grade or rank by reason of disability or disease 
incident to the service: Provided, further, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be held to entitle any officer who has heretofore been, or ma 
hereafter be, retired, to any greater retired pay than he would be entitled 
to receive under existing laws, nor to prevent any officer from being wholly 
retired from the service under the provisions of Section 1454 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That officers on the active list of the navy shall not be held to 
be entitled to promotion in grade or rank by virtue of holding a commis- 
sion in the navy, but by reason of such commission they shall, when 
candidates for promotion under the provisions of this act, be entitled to 
equal consideration with other officers then candidates for promotion to 
the same grade or rank. 

The mental fitness of an officer for promotion in grade or rank shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been established when such 
officer has been found morally, professionally and physically qualified to 
perform the duties of the next higher grade or rank. 

All officers in the navy or marine corps who have been advanced or 
who have lost numbers, or who may hereafter be advanced or lose num- 
bers, on the official register of the navy and marine corps, shall be con- 
sidered as having gained or lost length of service accordingly for purposes 
of promotion and precedence, and all officers of the navy shall be credited 
with service in the navy for all purposes from the dates they take precedence 
in accordance with law: Provided, That nothing contained in this section 
shall be so construed as to authorize any change in the dates of commis- 
sion or rank of such officers nor to entitle any such officer to any additional 
pay. 
Sec. 4. That on and after January 1, 1916, the authorized strength of the 
commissioned line of the active list of the navy, exclusive of the admiral 
of the navy, officers borne on the navy list, as additional numbers, and com- 
missioned warrant officers, shall be 18 rear admirals, 75 captains, 140 com- 
manders, 320 lieutenant commanders and such number of lieutenants, lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) and ensigns as may qualify under the provisions of 
law: Provided, That the authorized increase of the number in the grades 
of commander and lieutenant commander shall be at the rate of 7 com- 
manders and 30 lieutenant commanders each fiscal year following the 
approval of this act until the full authorized strength therein is obtained: 
Provided further, That the authorized increase in the grade of captain shall 
be effective on the date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 5. That vacancies occurring in the grade of rear admiral by reason 
of retiremens for age, and all vacancies occurring in the grades of captain, 
commander, lieutenant commander and lieutenant prior to June 30, 1915, 
in the case of the two first-named grades, and prior to December 31, 1915, 
in the case of the other named grades, shall be filled as heretofore provided 
by law. 
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Vacancies occurring in the grade of rear admiral on and after June 30, 
1915, by reason of retirements for age or by reason of transfers to the 
active reserve list under the provisions of Section 12 shall be filled as they 
occur in the manner hereinafter prescribed, and vacancies occurring therein 
after the date of approval of this act by reason of any other provision of 
law shall be filled on the first day of the fiscal year following that in which 
such vacancies occur in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of captain on and after June 30, 1915, 
and in the grades of commander and lieutenant commander on and after 
December 31, 1915, shall be filled on the first day of the fiscal year following 
that in which such vacancies occur in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

All promotions to the grade of lieutenant and lieutenant (junior grade) 
made on and after December 31, 1915, shall be made under the provisions of 
this act on the first day of each fiscal year and without regard to the num- 
ber then in grade. 

Sec. 6. That promotions made to fill vacancies in the grade of rear admiral 
during the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, shall be made 
under the provisions of existing law from among the senior captains who 
are regular numbers in grade. Promotions made to fill vacancies in the 
grade of rear admiral during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, shall 
be made from among those captains who are, on the date of approval of this 
act, the next senior 11 regular numbers in grade, after allowing for the pro- 
motion of those captains who are to fill vacancies occurring prior to June 
30, 1915, by reason of retirements for age. They shall be deemed candi- 
dates for promotion. For the three fiscal years next following, the next 
II captains in the order of seniority, and thereafter the next Io captains in 
the order of seniority, who are regular numbers in grade on the first day 
of January, shall constitute the candidates for promotion to rear admiral 
during the following fiscal year. 

One-seventh of the officers who are regular numbers on the active list in 
the grade of commander, lieutenant commander and lieutenant on Janu- 
ary I, shall, respectively, constitute the candidates for promotion to the 
grade of captain, commander and lieutenant commander, to fill vacancies 
therein on the following first day of July. Said one-seventh shall be taken 
in the order of seniority and to the nearest whole number. 

On January I those officers in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) who 
will have served at the close of the then current fiscal year not less than 
nine years since graduation after the four years’ course at the Naval 
Academy, and those officers in the grade of ensign who will have served 
at the close of the then current fiscal year not less than three years since 
graduation after the four years’ course at the Naval Academy, shall 
respectively constitute the candidates for promotion to lieutenant and lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) on the following first day of July: Provided, That 
officers who have been comissioned from sources other than the Naval 
Academy, shall, for the purpose of computing service since graduation 
from the Naval Academy, be considered as graduates of the Naval Academy 
~ the same class as the Naval Academy graduate immediately senior to 
them. 

Officers carried as extra numbers in any grade shall be deemed candi- 
dates for promotion on the date on which the regular number in grade with 
whom they would be promoted under. existing law is made a candidate for 
promotion under the provisions of this act. When promoted, or when 
transferred to the active reserve list, they shall be promoted or transferred 
as additional to the number in grade. . 

Sec. 7. That as soon as practicable after January 1 those ensigns then 
candidates for promotion to lieutenant. (junior grade) shall be required to 
undergo the physical examination heretofore required by law prior to pro- 
motion. Those ensigns found physically incapacitated for promotion by 
reason of disability or disease not incident to the service shall be retired 
from the service, in accordance with Section 1454 of the Revised Statutes 
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of the United States, as amended by Section 2 of this act; those found 
physically incapacitated for promotion by reason of disability or disease 
incident to the service shall be placed on the retired list, in accordance with 
existing law, as amended by Section 2 of this act: Provided, That in such 
cases the President may, in his discretion, suspend action on the findings of 
the board of medical examiners for not exceeding six months, when the 
officer found physically incapacitated for promotion shall again undergo 
the aforesaid physical examination, and if he be then found physically 
qualified for promotion he shall be eligible for promotion to lieutenant 
(junior grade) on the following first day of July, subject to the provisions 
of this section. 

Those ensigns found physically qualified for promotion shall be required 
to undergo before supervisory examining boards a competitive professional 
examination on subjects prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, the ques- 
tions for which shall be prepared by the academic board at the Naval 
Academy, and the papers submitted shall be graded by the said academic 
board. Those ensigns who fail to pass the said competitive professional 
examination shall be wholly retired from the service with not more than 
one years’ sea pay as ensign. 

The seniority of those ensigns who satisfactorily pass the aforesaid 
examinations shall then be determined by arranging them according to their 
proficiency as determined by giving equal weight to—first, the mark obtained 
on the said competitive examination; second, the average mark for gen- 
eral professional record, determined as prescribed in Section 13; and, third, 
their final mark on the date of graduation after the four years’ course at 
the Naval Academy, in the case of graduates of the Naval Academy, and 
the average mark obtained on the competitive examination held prior to 
being commissioned ensigns in the cases of those so commissioned from 
sources other than the Naval Academy. 

They shall then be commissioned to date from the first day of July fol- 
lowing the completion of three years’ service as ensigns, as they may elect, 
in the order of their seniority, determined in the above prescribed manner, 
either lieutenants (junior grade) in the line of the navy or in the lowest 
grades of commissioned officers in the pay, construction and civil engineer 
corps of the navy and in the marine corps to fill vacancies therein existing. 
Vacancies in the said corps shall hereafter be filled on the first day of the 
fiscal year following that in which they occur. Ensigns hereafter assigned 
to any of said corps in any one year shall take rank among themselves in 
the order of their seniority, determined in the above prescribed manner, 
and shall take rank in the corps in which commissioned in accordance with 
the dates of their commissions as ensigns, and their commissions in the said 
corps shall date fromm the first day of July following the completion of three 
years’ service as ensign: Provided, That not more than a yearly average of 
100 lieutenants (junior grade) shall be commissioned annually: Provided 
further, That in case the number of ensigns who satisfactorily pass the 
aforesaid examinations exceeds the number of authorized appointments as 
lieutenants (junior grade} and the number of vacancies on the said first day 
of July in the said several corps, each such ensign thus in excess shall be 
given an honorable discharge and not more than one year’s sea pay as an 
ensign: And provided further, That the foregoing provisions of this 
section shall not apply in the cases of those ensigns due for promotion to 
lieutenant (junior grade) prior to June 30, 1915. : 

Sec. 8. That, other than the promotions provided for in Section 5 of this 
act, no further promotions to the grade of lieutenant shall be made prior to 
July 1, 1916. On that date, and on each following first day of July, the 
candidates for promotion to lieutenant shall be entitled, in the order of their 
seniority as lieutenants (junior grade), to promotion to lieutenant, subject 
to the provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 9. That marks for general professional record and knowledge shall 
be determined in the case of each candidate for promotion to lieutenant 
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commander during any fiscal year, as prescribed in Sections 13 and 14, as 
soon as practicable after January 1. 

Those candidates for promotion to lieutenant commander whose average 
marks so obtained are highest shall be entitled, in the order of their 
seniority, to promotion to that grade on the following first day of July, 
without further examination other than the physical examination heretofore 
required, to fill vacancies then existing therein. 

On the last day of the fiscal years following the approval of this act all 
candidates for promotion to lieutenant commander whose average marks 
for general professional record and knowledge will not entitle them to fill 
a vacancy on the following first day of July shall be transferred to the 
active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 10. That marks for general professional record, knowledge and repu- 
tation shall be determined in the case of each candidate for promotion to 
commander and captain during any fiscal year, as prescribed in Sections 
13, 14 and 15, as soon as practicable after January I. 

Those candidates for promotion to commander and captain whose average 
marks so obtained are highest shall be entitled, in the order of: their 
seniority, to promotion to the grade of commander or captain, as the case 
may be, on the following first day of July, without further examination 
other than the physical examination heretofore required, to fill the vacancies 
then existing therein. 

On the last day of the fiscal years following the approval of this act, all 
candidates for promotion to commander or captain whose average marks 
for general professional record, knowledge and reputation will not entitle 
them to promotion to fill a vacancy on the following first day of July, shall 
be transferred to the active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 11. That a mark for general professional record and reputation shail 
be determined in the case of each candidate for promotion to rear admiral 
during any fiscal year, as prescribed in Section 17, as soon as practicable 
after January 1. 

Those candidates for promotion to rear admiral whose marks so obtained 
are highest shall be entitled, in the order of their seniority, to promotion 
to that grade during the following fiscal year without further examination 
other than the physical examination heretofore required, to fill the accumu- 
lated vacancies therein and to fill such vacancies as will be caused in that 
grade during the following fiscal year by reason of retirements for age 
or by reason of transfers to the active reserve list under the provisions of 
Section 12. 

On the 30th day of June of each year all officers then candidates for 
promotion to rear admiral whose average mark for general professional 
record and reputation will not entitle them to promotion to fill one of the 
accumulated vacancies in that grade on the following first day of July, or to 
fill one of the vacancies to be caused in that grade during the following 
fiscal year by reason of retirements for age or by reason of transfers to the 
active reserve list, under the provisions of Section 12, shall be transferred 
to the active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 12, That whenever at the close of any fiscal year it appears that the 

number of promotions to be made to the grade of rear admiral during the 
following fiscal year, to fill accumulated vacancies and to fill vacancies to be 
caused therein by retirements for age during the following fiscal year, wil! 
be less than five the President is authorized to select and transfer to the 
active reserve list, as of June 30, such number of rear admirals as may 
be necessary in order to cause five promotions to that grade during the 
following fiscal year: Provided, That not more than two rear admirals 
shall be so transferred during any one fiscal year. 
_ S&c. 13. That a mark for general professional record shall be determined 
in the following manner as soon as practicable after January I in the case 
of each officer who is then a candidate for promotion on the following first 
day of July to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade), lieutenant com- 
mander, commander or captain: 
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The current reports on fitness on file in the Navy Department of each 
such candidate for promotion shall be placed before a board of five officers 
on the active list senior to the officers whose records are to be considered 
It shall be the duty of said board to assign and enter on each current report 
on fitness of the candidates for promotion to a particular grade such a 
positive numerical mark for general professional record for the period 
in question as a majority of the board considering the current reports on 
fitness of the candidates for promotion to that grade may deem proper, 

Said board shall be convened by the Secretary of the Navy and shall 
have power to take testimony and to examine all matters on the files and 
records of the Navy Department relating to any officer whose record may 
be considered by them, and whenever it appears to said board that an officer 
of the navy is not morally fit to be continued in the service, he shall be 
immediately ordered to appear in person before said board. The witnesses 
when present shall be sworn by the board; and the statement of such 
officer, if made, and the testimony of the witnesses shall be recorded. If, 
after due investigation the board shall find that the officer is not morally 
fit to be continued in the service, he shall forthwith, if the finding of the 
board be approved by the President, be discharged from the service. 

Sec. 14. That a mark for general professional knowledge shall be deter- 
mined in the following manner as soon as practicable after January 1 in the 
case of each officer who is then a candidate for promotion on the following 
first day of July to the grade of lieutenant commander, commander or 
captain. 

Each such candidate for promotion shall be required to undergo, before 
supervisory examining boards, a professional examination, the questions for 
which shall be prepared by the examining board now authorized under the 
provisions of existing law. Papers on any subject which have been sub- 
mitted by a candidate shall be graded by the assignment of a positive 
numerical mark by the said examining board and the average of such marks, 
having in view the weights assigned by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
various general subjects making up the examination of the candidates for 
promotion to a particular grade, shall be final and be deemed to express 
general professional knowledge. 

Sec. 15. That a mark for general professional reputation shall be deter- 
mined in the following manner as soon as practicable after January 1 in the 
case of each officer who is then a candidate for promotion on the following 
day of July to the grade of commander or captain: 

“he Secretary of the Navy shall send to all officers who are on the first 
day of January on the active list in the grades senior to that from which 
promotions are to be made a list of those candidates for promotion on the 
following first day of July. Each such officer, having particularly in view 
the duties at sea of officers in the grade of commander or captain, as the 
case may be, shall thereupon state in writing to the Secretary of the Navy 
the order in which he recommends the first 10 promotions from among the 
officers whose names appear on said list. In making said recommendation 
each officer shall certify that all said candidates for promotion to the grade 
in question have been considered and that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief promotions made in the order in which recommended would be for 
the best interests of the service. 

For each recommendation made as above prescribed, as the first eligible 
for promotion in point of general professional reputation, a credit of 4.00 
shall be given; for each second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth a credit of 3.00, 3.80, 3.70, 3.60, 3.50, 3.40, 3.30, 3.20, and 3.10, 
respectively, shall be given. The total credits each officer thus receives shall 
be divided by such a number as will give the officer receiving the highest 
number of credits a mark of 1.50, and the resulting mark thus obtained 
added to a mark of 2.50 shall in each case represent general professional 
reputation: Provided, That no recommendation shall be considered where 
any number of officers other than 10 is recommended or when received at 
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the Navy Department after five months from the date on which the names 
of the candidates for promotion are ascertained. 

Sec, 16. That when the number of vacancies in any grade senior to that 
of lieutenant, to be filled on the first day of any fiscal year, equals or exceeds 
the number of officers, regular numbers in grade, then candidates for pro- 
motion thereto, promotions made to that grade on that date shall be made 
under the provisions of existing law from the officers then candidates for 
promotion to that grade, and Section 9 or Section 10, as the case may be, 
shall not apply during that year in the case of promotions made to the 
grade in question. The vacancies in excess of the number of candidates, 
regular numbers in grade, then remaining unfilled shall be carried over to 
the following first day of July. 

Sec. 17. That a mark for general professional record and reputation shall 
be determined in the following manner in the case of each candidate for 
promotion to the grade of rear admiral during any fiscal year as soon as 
practicable after January 1 of each year: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall send to all officers who are, on the first 
day of January, on the active list in the grade of rear admiral a list of 
those candidates for promotion to rear admiral during the following fiscal 
year, together with copies of their professional and medical records made 
while in the grade of captain, with copies of all letters thereto attached. 
Each officer in the grade of rear admiral, having particularly in view the 
duties at sea of the officers in that grade, shall thereupon state in writing 
to the Secretary of the Navy the order in which he recommends, in view 
of the papers furnished him and of the general professional reputation of the 
officers concerned, the first five promotions to rear admiral from among 
the candidates therefor: Provided, That in the cases of officers whose 
employment is restricted under the provisions of existing law to shore duty 
only, such recommendations may be made without regard to the duties at 
sea of officers in the grade of rear admiral. In making said recommenda- 
tion each officer shall certify that all candidates for promotion to rear 
admiral have been considered and that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, promotions made in the order in which recommended would be for 
the best interests of the service. 

For each recommendation made as above prescribed, as the first to be pro- 
moted, a credit of 4.00 shall be given; for each second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, a credit of 3.80, 3.60, 3.40, and 3.20, respectively, shall be given. The 
total credits each officer thus receives shall be divided by such a number 
as will give the officer receiving the highest total credits a mark of 1.50, and 
the resulting mark thus obtained, added to a mark of 2.50, shall in each 
case represent general professional record and reputation: Provided, That 
no recommendation shall be considered where any number of officers 
other than five is recommended, or when received at the Navy Department 
after five months from the date on which the names of candidates for 
promotion to rear admiral are ascertained. 

Sec. 18. That officers in any grade who are carried as additional to the 
number authorized therein and who are candidates for promotion under 
the provision of this act shall be subject to recommendation by the officers 
in the grades senior to them in the same manner as are officers carried as 
regular numbers in grade. When so recommended they shall be counted as 
one of the authorized recommendations. The average mark they receive 
for general professional record, knowledge and reputation shall, as in the 
case of officers carried as regular numbers in grade, determine whether 
they are to be entitled to promotion during the following fiscal year or are 
to he transferred to the active reserve list at the close of the then current 
fiscal year. 

When an officer carried as additional number in grade receives the highest 
average mark prescribed herein as determining who shall be entitled to pro- 
motion to fill vacancies in any grade, he shall be entitled to promotion to 
the next higher grade if the regular number in grade, whose average mark 
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obtained in like manner is next below his own, becomes entitled to promo- 
tion; in all cases where his said average mark is not the highest received by 
a candidate for promotion to the same grade, he shall be entitled to promo- 
tion to the next higher grade or shall be transferred to the active reserve 
list if the regular number in grade whose average mark thus obtained js 
next above his own becomes entitled to promotion or is transferred to the 
active reserve list. 

Where two or more officers, candidates for promotion to a particular 
grade, receive the same average mark prescribed herein as determining who 
shall be entitled to promotion to that grade, they shall be preferred in the 
order of their seniority. 

Sec. 19. That any candidate for promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
commander, commander, captain or rear admiral who fails on his physical 
examination for promotion may, in the discretion of the President, be sus- 
pended from promotion for not exceeding six months without loss ot 
numbers. If at the expiration of the period of suspension such officer is 
found to be physically qualified for promotion, he shall be promoted, to 
date from the day on which the vacancy in question was to have been filled; 
if then found not physically qualified for promotion he shall be transferred 
to the retired list of the navy or wholly retired from the service, under the 
provisions, of existing law, as amended by Section 2 of this act, and, in 
such case, the vacancy in the next higher grade shall remain unfilled until 
the following first day of July. 

Sec. 20. That officers eramaterred to the active reserve list under any pro- 
visions of this act shall be transferred with the rank they hold at the time of 
such transfer, except that those officers who have been specially detailed by 
executive order for permanent duty in engineering, ordnance, law or 
aviation, under the provisions of Section 21, shall, when transferred to the 
active reserve list under any provision of this act, be commissioned thereon 
in the next higher grade, provided that they are not thereby advanced toa 
higher grade than that of captain. 

Sec, 21. That any officer on the active list who has heretofore been, or 
may hereafter be, promoted to the grade of lieutenant commander, and has 
heretofore successfully completed or may hereafter successfully complete, 
the postgraduate course prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy in engi- 
neering, or in ordnance, or who successfully undergoes such examinations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy in either of those sub- 
jects, or who has successfully undergone such special courses of study, 
amounting to at least three scholastic years, in civil, military and interna- 
tional law as has been, or may be, prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
or who has successfully completed not less than two years of practical work 
in aviation, may, upon his own application, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be detailed by executive order for permanent duty in engineering, 
ordnance, law, or aviation, at sea or on shore. Any officer so detailed shall 
be carried as a part of the authorized strength of the active list while serv- 
ing thereon, and he shall be entitled to promotion to the higher grades, sub- 
ject to the restrictions contained in this act relative to the promotion of 
other officers thereto: Provided, That the number of officers on the active 


and active reserve list serving under such detail in any one of said subjects 


shall not be increased by more than two during any one fiscal year. 

Sec. 22. That vacancies occurring in any grade in the medical, pay, con- 
struction, and civil engineer corps of the navy shall hereafter be filled on 
the 1st day of the fiscal year following that in which they occur in the 
manner herein prescribed. All advancements in rank without promotion in 
grade shall be made on the date herein prescribed, and no officer on the 
active list shall be so advanced to any rank below that of commander until 
his moral and professional fitness to perform all the duties of the higher 
rank has been established to the satisfaction of a board of examining 
officers. Such examining board shall consist of not less than three officers 
senior in rank to the officer to be examined: Provided, That, the provisions 
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of Sections 1499, 1501, 1502, 1503, 1504, and 1505 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended, shall be held and considered to govern 
the examination of officers by said board. . 

Sec. 23. That Sections 1493 and 1494 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same are hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 1493. No officer shall be promoted or advanced to a higher grade or 
rank on the active list of the navy, except in the case provided in the next 
section, until he has been examined by a board of naval surgeons and pro- 
nounced physically qualified to perform all his duties at sea. 

“Sec. 1494. The provisions of the preceding section shall not exclude 
from the promotion or advancement to which he would otherwise be regu- 
larly entitled any officer in whose case’ such medical board may report that 
his physical disqualification was occasioned by wounds received in the line 
of his duty, and that such wounds do not incapacitate him for other duties 
in the grade or rank to which he shall be promoted or advanced.” 

Sec. 24. That marks for general professional record, knowledge, and 
reputation, shall be obtained in the case of officers of the medical, pay, 
construction, and civil engineer corps, when required for consideration 
under the provisions of this act, in the same manner as prescribed in Sec- 
tions 13, 14, and 15, in the cases of officers of the line, except that in 
obtaining marks for general professional reputation, recommendations shall 
be made by the officers of the same corps on the active list in the ranks 
senior to that from from which promotions or advancements are to be made 
and the number of recommendations to be made in the case of promotions 
or advancements to a particular grade or rank and the credits to be 
assigned officers for each recommendation shall be prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 25. That the authorized strength of the active list of the medical 
corps, exclusive of officers borne on the navy list as additional numbers, 
shall be 15 medical directors with the rank of captain, 30 medical inspectors 
with the rank of commander, and such number of surgeons with the rank of 
lieutenant commander, lieutenant, or lieutenant (junior grade), as may 
qualify under the provisions of law: Provided, That the grades of assistant 
surgeon and passed assistant surgeon are hereby abolished, and the officers 
now carried in those grades shall be commissioned in the grade of surgeon 
with the rank they now hold, without further examination: Provided, 
further, That the authorized increase in the grade of medical inspector shall 

at the rate of three medical inspectors each fiscal year following the 
approval of this act until the full authorized strength therein is obtained: 
And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to 
increase the total number of officers on the active list of the medical corps. 

Sec. 26. That surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) shall 
be advanced in rank to lieutenant upon completion of three years’ service 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), and surgeons with the rank of 
lieutenant shall be advanced in rank to lieutenant commander upon com- 
pletion of nine years’ service with the rank of lieutenant. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of medical inspector shall be filled on 
the first day of each fiscal year from among the senior officers in the grade 
of surgeon, under the provisions of existing law, unless it appears in any 
fiscal a that the senior 12 surgeons, regular numbers in grade, will have 
served on the first day of the following fiscal year, an average of at least 
22 years since being commissioned in the medical corps and an average 
of at least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant commander, in which case 
‘promotions to the grade of medical inspector on the following 1st day of 
July shall be made under the provisions of Section 27. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of medical director shall be filled from 
among the senior officers in the grade of medical inspector on the first day of 
each fiscal year under the provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 27. That whenever it appears that the senior 12 surgeons, regular 
numbers in grade, will have served at the close of the then current fiscal 
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year, an average of at least 22 years since being commissioned in the medical 
corps and an average of at least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant com. 
mander, marks for generai professional record, knowledge, and reputation 
shall be determined in their case as prescribed in Section 24 as soon as 
practicable after January I. 

Such of said surgeons whose average marks so obtained are highest shall 
be entitled, in the order of their seniority, to promotion to the grade of 
medical inspector on the following Ist day of July, without further exami- 
nation other than the physical examination heretofore required, to fill the 
vacancies then existing. 

Such of said surgeons whose average marks so obtained will not entitle 
them to promotion to fill a vacancy on the following Ist day of July shall 
be transferred to the active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 28. That when transfers to the active reserve list are to be made 
from the grade of surgeon, under the provisions of Section 27, and the 
number of vacancies in the grade of medical inspector to be filled on the 
first day of the following fiscal year will be less than 6, the President is 
authorized to select and transfer to the active reserve list, as of June 30, such 
number of medical directors and medical inspectors as may be necessary in 
order to cause 6 promotions to the grade of medical inspector on the fol- 
lowing Ist day of July: Provided, That not more than 3 medical directors 
and not more than 3 medical inspectors shall be so selected and transferred 
in any one year. 

Sec. 29. That the authorized strength of the active list of the pay corps, 
exclusive of officers borne on the navy list as additional numbers and 
officers commissioned thereon with the permanent rank of rear admiral, 
shall be 13 pay directors with the rank of captain, 26 pay inspectors with the 
rank of commander, and such number of paymasters with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant (junior grade), or ensign as may 
qualify under the provisions of law: Provided, That the grades of assistant 
paymaster and passed assistant paymaster are hereby abolished, and the 
officers now carried in these grades shall be commissioned in the grade of 
paymaster with the rank they now hold without further examination: 
Provided further, That the authorized increase in the grade of pay inspector 
shall be at the rate of 3 pay inspectors for the first fiscal year following 
the approval of this act and at the rate of 2 pay inspectors each fiscal year 
thereafter until the full authorized strength therein is obtained: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to increase the 
total number of officers on the active list of the pay corps. 

Sec. 30. That Section 1383 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1383. Every paymaster shall, before entering on the duties of his 
office, give bond, with two or more sufficient sureties, to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy, for the faithful performance thereof. Pay- 
masters with the rank of lieutenant commander shall give bonds in the 
sum of $25,000; paymasters with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), in 
sum of $25,000; paymasters with the rank of lieutenant, in the sum of 
$20,000 ; paymasters with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), in the sum 
of $15,000, and paymasters with the rank of ensign, in the sum of $10,000.” 

Sec. 31. That officers in the grade of paymaster shall be advanced in 
rank, up to and including the rank of lieutenant commander, with the 
officers of the line with whom, or next after whom, they take precedence. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of pay inspector shall be filled on the 
first day of each fiscal year from among the senior officers in the grade of 
paymaster under the provisions of existing law unless it appears in any 
fiscal year that the senior 8 paymasters, regular numbers in grade, will have 
served on the first day of the following fiscal year an average of at least 
22 years since being commissioned in the pay corps and an average of at 
least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant commander, in which case promo- 
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tions to the grade of pay inspector on the following Ist day of July shall 
be made under the provisions of Section 32. _ 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of pay director shall be filled from 
among the senior officers in the grade of pay inspector on the first day of 
each fiscal year under the provisions of existing law. 

Sec, 32. That whenever it appears that the senior 8 paymasters, regular 
numbers in grade, will have served at the close of the then current fiscal 
year an average of at least 22 years since being commissioned in the pay 
corps and an average of at least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, marks for general professional record, knowledge, and reputation 
shall be determined in their cases as prescribed in Section 24 as soon as 
practicable after January 1. 

Such of said paymasters whose average marks so obtained are highest 
shall be entitled in the order of their seniority, to promotion to the grade 
of pay inspector on the following 1st day of July without further examina- 
tion, other than the physical examination heretofore required, to fill the 
vacancies then existing. 

Such of said paymasters whose average marks so obtained will not entitle 
them to promotion to fill a vacancy on the following Ist day of July shall 
be transferred to the active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 33. That when transfers to the active reserve list are to be made 
from the grade of paymaster, under the provisions of Section 32, and the 
number of vacancies in the grade of pay inspector to be filled on the first 
day of the following fiscal year wil be less than 4, the President is author- 
ized to select and transfer to the active reserve list as of June 30 such num- 
ber of pay directors and pay inspectors as may be necessary in order to 
cause 4 promotions to the grade of pay inspector on the following Ist day 
of July: Provided, That not more than 2 pay directors and not more than 
2 pay inspectors shall be so selected and transferred in any one year. 

Sec. 34. That hereafter no further appointments shall be made to the 
corps of professors of mathematics, and that corps shall cease to exist upon 
the death, resignation, or dismissal of the officers now carried in that corps 
on either the active or retired lists of the navy. 

Sec. 35. That the authorized strength of the active list of the construction 
corps, exclusive of officers borne on the navy list as additional numbers and 
officers commissioned thereon with the permanent rank of rear admiral, 
shall be 5 naval constructors, with the rank of captain, 10 naval constructors 
with the rank of commander, and such number of naval constructors with 
the rank of lieutenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant (junior grade), or 
ensign as may qualify under the provisions of law: Provided, That the grade 
of assistant naval constructor is hereby abolished and the officers now 
carried in that grade shall be commissioned in the grade of naval con- 
structor, with the rank they now hold, without further examination: Pro- 
vided further, That the authorized increase in the number of naval con- 
structors with the rank of commander shall be at the rate of 1 naval con- 
structor with the rank of commander each fiscal year following the approval 
of this act until the full authorized number thereof is obtained: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to increase the 
total number of officers on the active list of the construction.corps. 

_ Sec. 36. That naval constructors shall be advanced in rank, up to and 
including the rank of lieutenant commander, with the officers of the line 
with whom, or next after whom, they take precedence. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of naval constructor with the rank of 
commander shall be filled from among the senior naval constructors with 
the rank of lieutenant commander on the first day of each fiscal year, under 
the provisions of existing law, unless it appears in any fiscal year that the 
senior 4 naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant commander, regular 
numbers in grade, will have served on the first day of the following fiscal 
year an average of at least 22 years since being commissioned in the con- 
struction corps and an average of at least 10 years with the rank of lieu- 
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tenant commander, in which case advancements in rank to commander on 
the following 1st day of July shall be made under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 37. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of naval constructor with the rank of 
captain shall be filled from among the senior naval constructors with the 
rank of commander on the first day of each fiscal year under the provisions 
of existing law. 

Sec. 37. That whenever it appears that the senior 4 naval constructors 
with the rank of lieutenant commander, regular numbers in grade, will have 
served at the close of the then current fiscal year an average of at least 
22 years since being commissioned in the construction corps and an average 
of at least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant commander, marks for gen- 
eral professional record, knowledge, and reputation shall be determined 
in their case as prescribed in Section 24, as soon as practicable after Janu- 
ary I. 

Such of said naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant commander 
whose average marks so obtained are highest shall be entitled, in the order 
of their seniority, to advancement in rank to commander on the following 
1st day of July, without further examination other than the physical exami- 
nation heretofore required, to fill the vacancies then existing. 

Such of said naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant commander 
whose average marks so obtained will not entitle them to advancement to 
fill a vacancy on the following 1st day of July shall be transferred to the 
active reserve list as of June 30. 

Sec. 38. That when transfers to the active reserve list are to be made 
from among the naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, under the provisions of Section 37, and the number of vacancies 
in the grade of naval constructor with the rank of commander to be filled 
on the first day of the following fiscal year is less than 2, the President is 
authorized to select and transfer to the active reserve list, as of June 30, 
such number of naval constructors with the rank of commander and captain 
as may be necessary in order to cause two advancements in rank to com- 
mander on the following 1st day of July: Provided, Tat not more than one 
naval constructor with the rank of captain and not more than one naval 
constructor with the rank of commander shall be so selected and transferred 
in any one year. 

Sec. 39. That the authorized strength of the active list of the corps of civil 
engineers, exclusive of officers borne on the navy list as additional numbers, 
shall be 2 civil engineers with rank of captain, 4 civil engineers with the rank 
of commander, and such number of civil engineers with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant (junior grade), or ensign as may 
qualify under the provisions of law: Provided, That the grade of assistant 
civil engineer is hereby abolished, and the officers now carried in that 
grade shall be commissioned in the grade of civil engineer, with the rank 
they now hold, without further examination: Provided further, That the 
authorized increase in the number of civil engineers with the rank of com- 
mander shall be at the rate of one civil engineer with the rank of com- 
mander each fiscal year following the approval of this act until the full 
authorized number thereof is obtained: And provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be held to increase the total number of officers on 
the active list of the corps of civil engineers. 

Src. 40. That civil engineers shall be advanced in rank up to and including 
the rank of lieutenant commander, with the officers of the line with whom 
or next after whom they take precedence. 

Vacancies occurring in the grade of civil engineer, with the rank of com- 
mander, shall be filled from among the senior civil engineers with the rank 
of lieutenant commander on the first day of each fiscal year, under the pro- 
visions of existing law, unless it appears in any fiscal year that the semior 
four civil engineers with the rank of lieutenant commander, regular num- 
bers in grade, will have served on the first day of the following fiscal year 
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an average of at least 22 years since being commissioned in the corps of 
civil engineers and an average of at least 10 years with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, in which case advancements in rank to commander on 
the following 1st day of July shall be made under the provisions of Sec- 
jon 4I. 

Wierdacies occurring in the grade of civil engineer with the rank of 
captain shall be filled from among the senior civil engineers with the rank of 
commander on the first day of each fiscal year under the provisions of 
existing law. : : ae , : 

Sec. 41. That whenever it appears that the senior four civil engineers with 
the rank of lieutenant commander, regular numbers in grade, will have 
served at the close of the then current fiscal year an average of at least 22 
years since being commissioned in- the corps of civil engineers and an 
average of at least 10 years with the rank of lieutenant commander, marks 
for general professional record, knowledge, and reputation shall be deter- 
mined in their cases as prescribed in Section 24 as soon as practicable after 
January I. ’ , 

Such of said civil engineers with the rank of lieutenant commander whose 
average mark so obtained is lowest shall be transferred to the active reserve 
list as of June 30, and the vacancies in the grade of civil engineer with the 
rank of commander shall then be filled without further examination other 
than the physical examination heretofore required. 

Sec. 42. That when transfers to the active reserve list are to be made 
from the grade of civil engineer with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
under the provisions of Section 41, and there are no vacancies in the grade 
of civil engineer among those officers senior in rank to lieutenant com- 
mander to be filled on the first day of the following fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to select and transfer to the active reserve list, as of 
June 30, one civil engineer with the rank of captain or commander. 

Sec. 43. That the title of paymaster’s clerk in the United States Navy is 
hereby changed to pay clerk, and hereafter all pay clerks shall be warranted 
from acting pay clerks who shall be appointed from enlisted men in the navy 
holding acting or permanent appointments as chief petty officers who have 
served at least three years as enlisted men, at least two years of which 
service must have been on board a cruising vessel of the navy. All appoint- 
ments as acting pay clerk shall be made by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
all such appointees, in addition to the qualifications above set forth, must 
be citizens of the United States. All acting appointments herein provided 
for shall be made permanent under regulations established by the Secretary 
of the Navy: Provided, That paymasters’ clerks now in the navy whose total 
service as such is less than one year and who are citizens of the United 
States may, upon the passage of this act, be given appointments as acting 
pay clerks without previous service as enlisted men: Provided further, 
That paymasters’ clerks now in the service and former paymasters’ clerks 
whose appointments have been revoked within six months next preceding 
the passage of this act, who have had not less than one year’s actual service 
as such; and who are citizens of the United States, may, upon the passage 
of this act, be warranted as pay clerks without previous service as enlisted 
men or as acting pay clerks: And provided further, That pay clerks and 
acting pay clerks shall have the same pay, allowances, and other benefits as 
are now or may hereafter be allowed other warrant officers and acting war- 
rant officers, respectively. : 

Sec. 44. That all pay clerks shall, after six years’ service as such, be com- 
missioned chief pay clerks and shall on promotion have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of chief boatswain: Provided, That in computing the six years’ 
service herein provided for credit shall be given for all service in the navy 
as pay clerk, acting pay clerk, and paymaster’s clerk: Provided further, 
That paymasters’ clerks now in the navy and former paymasters’ clerks 
whose appointments have been revoked within six months next preceding 
the passage of this act, who have had not less than six years’ actual service 
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as such and who are citizens of the United States, may, upon the Passage 
of this act, be commissioned as chief pay clerks without previous service 
as enlisted men, acting pay clerks, or pay clerks. 

Sec. 45. That the total number of chief pay clerks, pay clerks, and 
acting pay clerks allowed by this act shall not exceed one for each 250 
enlisted men in the United States Navy now or hereafter allowed by law 
and such chief pay clerks, pay clerks, and acting pay clerks shall be assigned 
to duty with pay officers under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may 
prescribe: Provided, That no person shall be appointed a chief pay clerk 
pay clerk, or acting pay clerk under any provision contained in this act until 
his physical, mental, moral, and professional qualifications have been satis- 
factorily established by examination before a board of examining officers 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy from officers of the pay corps, 
when practicable, and according to such regulations as he may prescribe: 
Provided further, That no person shall be appointed a chief pay clerk, pay 
clerk, or acting pay clerk unless his accumulated previous service in the 
army, navy, and marine corps, together with his possible future. service 
prior to attaining the age of 62 years, will amount to at least 30 years, except 
that this proviso shall not apply to such persons as were serving in the navy 
as paymasters’ clerks during the period from September 1, 1913, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1913. 

Sec. 46. That the limitation as to age contained in Section 1379 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by this act, relating to 
appointment of paymasters in the United States Navy, shall not apply to 
chief pay clerks and pay clerks appointed under the provisions of this act, 
who shall be between the ages of 21 and 35 years at the time of appointment 
as paymasters with the rank of ensign: Provided, That this shall not be 
construed as giving any preference in the appointment of paymasters with 
the rank of ensign to said chief pay clerks and pay clerks except as to the 
limitation of age. 

Sec. 47. That those chief boatswains on the active list who have served 
eight or more years as such and who undergo such a competitive exam- 
ination as may be grescribed by the Secretary of the Navy shall be deemed 
candidates for advancement to master boatswain. Said examination may 
be held before supervisory examining boards, and the papers submitted by 
a candidate shall be graded by a board of examining officers appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

It shall be the duty of the said board of examining officers, after 
examination and consideration of the current reports on fitness and 
of the medical records on file in the Navy Department of the candidates 
of that year, to submit to the President, prior to June 30, a list of said 
candidates, arranged in the order of merit which a majority of the 
board may deem to be established. 

The President is authorized to commission as master boatswain, as of 
June 30, not exceeding one-half of the officers whose names appear on 
said list: Provided, That no officer shall be so commissioned unless he be 
found to be physically qualified to perform all the duties of. master 
boatswain at sea and on shore: Provided further, That any chief boat- 
swain who duly appears for examination in any year, and who fails to 
be so advanced, shall be ineligible for examination for and advancement 
to master boatswain during subsequent years. 

Sec. 48. That while serving on the active list master boatswains shall 
rank with, but after, ensigns and ahead of chief boatswains and shall 
receive the pay and allowances of lieutenant (junior grade). When placed 
on the retired list of the navy, they shall be retired as master boatswains, 
to rank with but after lieutenants (junior grade), with the retired pay 
and allowances of lieutenants (junior grade). 

Sec. 49. That master boatswains on the active list who have served 
three or more years as such may, if found morally and_ professionally 
qualified by a board of examining officers, and if found physically qualified 
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by a board of medical examiners, be commissioned lieutenants (junior 
de) in the line of the navy. Said boards shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. Officers so commissioned shall be carried as ad- 
ditional to the number in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and to the 
number in the grades to which they may thereafter be promoted. , 

Sec. 50. That chief gunners, chief machinists, chief carpenters, chief 
pharmacists, and chief pay clerks, may, respectively, be advanced to master 
gunner, master machinist, master carpenter, master pharmacist, and master 
pay clerk, subject to the same conditions governing the advancement of 
chief boatswains to master boatswain, and when so advanced they shall 
have the same rank, pay, and allowances on the active or retired lists 
of the navy as prescribed in the case of master boatswains: Provided, 
That the number of master pharmacists and chief pharmacists shall be in 
addition to the number of pharmacists provided for in the act approved 
June 17, 1898, entitled “ An act to organize a hospital corps of the Navy 
of the United States, to define its duties, and regulate its pay.” 

Subject to the same conditions governing the commissioning of master 
boatswains as lieutenants (junior grade) in the line of the navy, master 
gunners and master machinists may be commissioned lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the line of the navy, master carpenters may be commissioned 
naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), master 
pharmacists may be commissioned surgeons with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), and master pay clerks may be commissioned paymasters 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Sec. 51. That Sections 8 and 9 of the act approved March 3, 1899, en- 
titled “An act to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps of the United States,” as amended by the 
act approved August 22, 1912, entitled “ An act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other pur- 
poses,” Sections 1386, 1387, 1388, 1445, 1496, and 1500 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended, and all other acts and parts of acts so 
far as they are in conflict with the provisions of this act be, and the 
same are hereby repealed: Provided, That Section 1505 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, shall not apply when officers are 
examined for promotion or advancement to a grade or rank in which the 
number of vacancies to be filled on the 1st day of July is less than the 
number of officers examined.—Army and Navy Register, 1/30. 
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the Year. February 20.—Aeronautics and the War—A Review. High 
Explosives in Warfare, by W. Macnab. The Making of Large Guns, 
Auxiliary Motor Cars in War. February 27.—An Electric Shriek to Warn 
Mariners. March 6.—Improvised Means of Crossing Rivers. The Flying 
Machines of the Warring Powers. The Hydraulic Mining Cartridge, by 
James Tonge. 


3. JouRNAL OF THE UNiren States ArTILLERY. January-February.— 
Notes on Direct Fire, by First Lieutenant George A. Wildrick, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. The Service of Security and Information in Coast Defence, by 
First Lieutenant William N. Porter, Coast Artillery Corps. A Spotter’s 
Card and a Danger-Space Correction Card, by Captain Hugh J. B. Mc Elgin, 
Coast Artillery Corps. A Mortar Battery Commander’s Checking Board, 
by Captain Claude F:. Brigham, Coast Artillery Corps. The Belcher Slow- 
Motion Elevating Device for 12-Inch Barbette Guns, by Lieutenant William 
C. Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps. To Locate Open Breaks in Single or 
Multiple Conductor Cable, by First Lieutenant Ciair W. Baird, Coast 
Artillery Corps. Photographing Projectiles by Means of Illumination from 
Electric Sparks, translated from the German. On the Precision of Coinei- 
dence Range-Finders, translated from the French. 


4. JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN Society OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. February.— 
U. S. S. New York, by Henderson B. Gregory, Associate. Turbine Electric 
Propulsion of a Battleship Compared with Other Means, by Lieutenant 
Commander P. W. Foote, U. S. N., Member. Motor-Cylinder Lubrication, 
by Lieutenant G. S. Bryan, U. S. N., Member. Tests of Matanuska Coal, 
U.S. S. Maryland. Description of the Repair Plant of the U. S. S. Vestal, 
by Lieutenant Commander L. J. Connelly, U.S. N., Member. The Foundry 
Use of Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals, by Lieutenant F. M. Perkins, U. S.N., 
Member. The Gauss Graphic Method of Representing Lenses and Tel- 
escopes, by Lieutenant F. J. Cleary, U. S. N., Member. Efficient Radio 
Stations, by Richard Pfund. Submarines—Improvements, by Lieutenant 
(J. G.) C. N. Hinkamp, V7. S. N., Member. Additional Notes on Sub- 
marines, by Rear Admiral George W. Baird, U. S. N. [Retired], Member. 


5. SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED. January 9.—Refueling Warships at Sea, by 
Spencer Miller. January 30.—Report of Bulkhead Committee, British 
Board of Trade. 


6. JouRNAL oF THE FRANKLIN INstTITUTE. March.—The Modern Sub- 
marine in Naval Warfare, by R. H. M. Robinson. 


7. THE SHIPBUILDER. February.—Some Experiments with Models Hav- 
ing Radical Variations of After Sections, Illustrated, by Naval Constructor 
D. W. Taylor, U. S. N. March—The World’s Shipbuilding in 1914. 
Launching Data for a Battleship, Illustrated, by Naval Constructor John 
G. Tawresey, U.S. N. 
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8. INTERNATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERING. February.—Electricity on Board 
Ship, by ‘J. E. Bullard. Motor Ship Tongking, Illustrated. Trials of 
the Submarine Tender Fulton, Illustrated. New Sea-Going Steel Tug, 
Illustrated. 


9, THE MARINE ENGINEER AND NAVAL ARCHITECT. January.—Latest 
German Armored Ships. 


10. PAcEs ENGINEERING WEEKLY. January 29.—Designing of Marine 
Boilers. Discharge of Steam Through Nozzles. February 19.—Tests of 
Large Turbo-Air-Compressors. The Development of the Steam Turbine. 
Fire Protection of Dock Buildings and Ships. 


ENGLAND 


11. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. January.—Voluntary or 
Compulsory Service? Vengeance in War: A Study of Reprisals in Prac- 
tice and the Case of Louvain, by Sir Thomas Barclay. The Chances of 
Peace and the Problem of Poland, by J. Ellis Barker. The “ Devil-Diplo- 
matists” of Prussia—as Seen in the Hotham Papers, by Mrs. Stirling. 
Some Personal Memories of Treitschke, by William Harbutt Dawson. 
Unemployment and the War, by H. J. Jennings. The United States and 
the War, by Sydney Brooks. February.—The Source of Germany’s Might, 
by Colonel A. Keene. National or Voluntary Service? 1. The Middle 
Way, by Colonel T. A. Cregan; 2. Right and Wrong Methods of Recruiting, 
by D. C. Lathbury. Causes and Consequences of the American Note, by 
J.M. Kennedy. The Problem of the Near East, by J. A. R. Marriott. The 
eeeeonian Tissstide from the Greek Point of View, with a Map, by Prof. 
A, Andréadés. 


12. THE ConTEMPoRARY REvIEW. January.—Sea Strategy in the World- 
Wide War, by Commander Carlyon Bellairs, R. N. The Battle of the Diplo- 
mats, by Dr. E. J. Dillon. Russia’s Neglected North, by Alan Lethbridge. 
Silent Neutrals, by Sir John Macdonell, K. C. B. February.—The Outlook, 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon. Italy, the Vatican and the European War, by Romolo 
Murri, Contraband and Continuous Transport? by J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency. India: Now and After, by Sir Henry Cotton, K. C. S.J. The 
Scandinavian Countries and the War, by Statsraad John Castberg. 


13. Tue FortnicHTLy Review. January.—Will the War End Militarism ? 
by Archibald Hurd. Germany’s Policy Towards the United States, by 
Fabricius. In Dunkirk, by Alice and Claude Askew. The Banks and the 
War Crisis, by H. J. Jennings. The History of the War. February.—The 
American Note, by James Davenport Whelpley. What I Found Out in the 
House of a German Prince. Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy, by Rich- 
ard Bagot. Italia Irredenta, by Politicus. The Vatican and the War, by 
Robert Dell. Modern Battle Craft, by Captain Clarence Wiener. 


14, Unitep Service MAGAZINE. January.—The Navy and the War, by 
“ Admiral.” Naval Prize in War, by Captain (now Vice Admiral) C. John- 
stone, R. N. War Notes, by Captain H. M. Johnstone, R. E. [Retired]. 
Studies in Minor Tactics, by 4. F. B. D. Military Rifle Sights, by Edward 
C. Crossman, The Training of Scouts, by “Skirmisher.” Anglo-French 
Relations, by Major General T. F. Lloyd. Progress in Aeronautics, by 
Major H. Bannerman-Phillips. 


15. THe Encineer. February 5.—American Engineering in 1914, No. I. 
Fog and Fog Signals, Illustrated. February 19.—Swiss Turbo-Generator 
Sets, No. I, Illustrated. Principles of Engine Design. 


16. ENGINzERING. January 15.—Re-Fueling Warships at Sea. Janu- 
ary 22.—Rolling of Ships. January 29.—Aerial Navigation. February 12.— 
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The Geared Turbine Machinery of the Transylvania. Martin’s Two-Cycle 
Semi-Diesel Engine. February 19.—Gyrostats and Their Lessons. The 
Burmeister and Wain Oil-Engine. 


17. THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. February.—Via Panama to Pacific 
Ports, by 4. J. Quigley. The Corrosion of Iron, by L. C. Wilson. The 
Junkers Oil Engine, by Dr. F. E. Junge. Economical Design of Steam 
Piping, by 4. Langstaff Johnston, Jr. March—Germany’s Industrial 
Prosperity, by H. H. Campbell. Via Panama to Pacific Ports, by A, J 
Quigley. The Corrosion of Iron, by L. C. Wilson. A British Hospital 

rain. 


ITALY 


18. Rivista MARiTTIMA, January.—Alcune idee per la nuova “ squadra 
volante,” by E. D. S. Sulle cause di dispersione nelle salve in mare, by Gio, 
Batta. Mongiardini Tenente di Vascello. La guerra delle nazioni, by 
Illyricus. L’America e la guerra, by Edwin Cerio. 
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EUROPEAN WAR NOTES * 
Compiled by Lieutenant C. C. Gitr, U. S. Navy 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 
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3. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ............2-.05. 684 


(Details of Land Operations are not included.) 


[Events of international significance will be briefly chronicled in large 
type. Notes and comments bearing upon these events will be interspersed in 
smaller type. Addenda will be published in future issues to correct and 
complete this compilation. ] 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


THE UNITED STATES AND BELLIGERENT POWERS 

In reply to the American Note of December 28, in reference to 
British restrictions on American trade with neutrals and unneces- 
sary detention of American vessels, Sir Edward Grey on January 7 
dispatched a preliminary reply, recognizing in general the prin- 
ciples asserted regarding neutral shipments, but making reser- 
vations regarding interference when “ manifestly an imperative 
necessity,” and withholding an “ unconditional undertaking ”’ re- 
garding the detention of foodstuffs, even in the absence of a 
presumption that they were intended for the enemy forces or 
government. The later full reply, dated February 10, may be 


summarized by excerpts : 


' INJuRY To AMERICAN TRADE 

(i) In this war, for which Great Britain is in no way r responsible, it is 
impossible for the trade of any country to escape all injury and loss. 

(ii) For the seven months to July, 1914, inclusive, there was a drop of 
$126,000,000 (£25,200,000) in the exports of merchandise from the United 
States. From August to November, excluding cotton, there was a drop of 
only $22,000,000 compared with 1913. 

(iii) If cotton be excluded, the effect of the war has been practically to 
arrest the decline of American exports. -Cotton, not being contraband, has 
not been touched by us. 

(iv) Our naval operations are not the cause of any diminution in the 
volume of American exports. 








PA ndwlcdeinent is made to A. F. Westcott, Ph. D., Instructor U. S. 
Naval Academy, for help given in making this compilation. 
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(v) The outbreak of war produced in the United States an acute put 
temporary disturbance of trade. There has been a steady recovery, and 
to-day the exports from the United States stand at a higher figure than on 
the same day last year. 

(vi) During the four months at the beginning of the war, exports to 
Great Britain and her Allies diminished by over $28,000,000. Those to 
neutral countries and Austria increased by over $20,000,000. 


INJURY TO SHIPPING 


(i) It cannot fairly be said that this shortage is caused by Great Britain’s 
interference with neutral ships. At the present time there are only seven 
neutral vessels awaiting adjudication in the Prize Courts in this country, 
and three in those in the British Dominions. Only one neutral vessel js 
now detained in this country in addition to those awaiting adjudication in 
the Prize Court. 

(ii) Up till now 25 neutral vessels have been reported as destroyed by 
mines on the high seas; quite apart from all questions of the breach of 
treaties and the destruction of life, there is far more reason for protest on 
the score of belligerent interference with innocent neutral trade through 
the mines scattered by the enemy than through the British exercise of the 
right of seizing contraband. 


NEUTRAL DESTINATION 


(i) The advent of steam power has rendered it as easy for a belligerent 
to supply himself through the ports of a neutral contiguous country as 
through his own, and has therefore rendered it impossible for his opponent 
to refrain from interfering with commerce intended for the enemy merely 
because it is on its way to a neutral port. 


DETENTION AND SEARCH 


(i) The growth in the size of the steamships necessitates in many cases 
that the vessel should go into calm water in order that even the right of 
visit, as apart from the right of search, should be exercised. 

(ii) The present conflict is not the first in which this necessity has arisen; 
as long ago as the Civil War the United States found it necessary to take 
vessels to United States ports in order to determine whether the circum- 
stances justified their detention. 

(iii) It is for this reason that we have done all we can to encourage 
neutral merchantmen on their way to ports contiguous to the enemy 
country to visit some British port lying on their line of route in order that 
the necessary examination of ships’ papers, and, if required, of the cargo, 
can be made under conditions of convenience to the ship herself. The 
alternative would be to keep a vessel, which the naval officers desired to 
board, waiting, it might be for days together, until the weather con- 
ditions enabled the visit to be carried out at sea. 


CoNDITIONAL CONTRABAND 


(i) The principle that the burden of proof should always be imposed 
upon the captor has usually been admitted as a theory. In practice, how- 
ever, it has almost always been otherwise, and any student of the Prize 
Court decisions of the past or even of modern wars will find that goods 
seldom escape condemnation unless their owner was in a position to prove 
that their destination was innocent. An attempt was made some few years 
ago, in the unratified Declaration of London, to formulate some definite 
rules upon this subject, but time alone can show whether the rules there 
laid down will stand the test of modern warfare. 

(ii) The reason for drawing a distinction between foodstuffs intended 
for the civil population and those for the armed forces or enemy govern- 
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ment disappears when the distinction between the civil population and 
the armed forces itself disappears. In any country in which there exists such 
a tremendous organization for war as now obtains in Germany, there is no 
clear division between those whom the government is responsible for 
feeding and those whom it is not. Experience shows that the power to 
requisition will be used to the fullest extent in order to make sure that 
the wants of the military are supplied. 


CONCLUSION 


(i) It will still be our endeavor to avoid injury and loss to neutrals, but 
the announcement by the German Government of their intention to sink 
merchant vessels and their cargoes without verification of their nationality 
or character, and without making any provision for the safety of non- 
combatant crews or giving them a chance of saving their lives, has made it 
necessary for his Majesty’s Government to consider what measures they 
should adopt to protect their interests. It is impossible for one belligerent 
to depart from rules and precedents and for the other to remain bound by 
them. I have, etc., 

GREY. 


On January 26 the German Federal Council issued sweeping 


regulations for the control of food supply. 
BERLIN, January 26. 

The Federal Council has put into effect sweeping regulations for the 
conservation of the food supply, as follows: 

All stocks of corn, wheat, and flour are to be seized by February 1. 

All business transactions in these commodities are forbidden from to-day 
(January 26). 

All municipalities are charged with the duty of setting aside suitable sup- 
plies of preserved meat. 

The owners of corn are ordered to report their stocks immediately, 
whereupon confiscation, at a fixed price, will follow. 

A government distributing office for the regulation of consumption will 
be established, distribution being made according to the number of in- 
habitants. 

The Imperial Gazette to-day publishes the following notice regarding the 
confiscation of grain: 

“There is no doubt that the measure ordered taken cuts much deeper 
into the economic life of our people than all the other economic regulations 
hitherto adopted by the Federal Council in the course of the war. It is, 
however, necessary, in order to make certain the sufficient and regular 
supply to our people of breadstuffs until the next threshing of the new 
harvest, and is, besides, a necessity of life for the government and the 
nation. 

“The steps heretofore taken have proved not far-reaching enough to 
bring about the sparing use of our limited supplies of breadstuffs, which, 
however, are in reality sufficient for our needs. In particular, the measures 
hitherto introduced have not prevented the feeding of bread grain to cattle. 

“ The present order gives us the certainty that our enemies’ plan to starve 
Sarmany will be upset and assures us of plentiful bread until the next 

arvest.’ 

WASHINGTON, January 26. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, notified the State 
Department to-day that his government had given official assurance that 
no foodstuffs shipped from the United States to Germany would be seized 
for military or any other government use.—N. Y. Times, 1/27. 


THe “ WiLHELMINA” CAsE.—The Wilhelmina, an American vessel char- 
tered by the firm of W. T. Green & Co., of St. Louis, to transport a cargo of 
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foodstuffs to Hamburg, entered the harbor of Falmouth, Eng., in January 
and was there detained pending inquiry into the status of her cargo. On 
February 16, in reply to an American note of protest, Sir Edward Grey 
justified bringing the Wéilhelmina’s cargo before a prize court on the 
grounds: (1) That the German food decree of January 26 made grain and 
flour deliverable only to the government or municipal authorities; (2) 
that Hamburg might be considered a “ fortified town and base of opera- 
tions and supplies”; (3) that German war vessels had taken a similar 
course, as in the sinking by the Karlsruhe of the Dutch vessel Maria with 
foodstuffs for Belfast; (4) that the German repeal on February 6 of the 
provision of its decree relating to flour and grains was subsequent to the 
seizure of the Wilhelmina. 


Tue “Dacta” Case.—The Dacia was purchased from the Hamburg- 
American Line for $165,000 by Edw. N. Breitung, an American citizen 
and loaded at Galveston with 11,000 bales of cotton to be taken to Rotter- 
dam, and destined ultimately for German customers. The value of the 
cargo was understood to be about $750,000, and the owners were to be 
paid $190,000 for carrying the cargo to Rotterdam. The U. S. War Risk 
Insurance Bureau insured the cargo, but refused to insure the vessel, which 
was said to be insured for $50,000 in Hamburg. In reply to an American 
note giving assurances regarding the legality of the transter and requesting 
that the Dacia be allowed to make a single voyage without detention, the 
British Ambassador presented the following note: 

“They (his Majesty’s Government) are prepared either to purchase the 
cargo at the price which would have been realized by the shippers if it had 
proceeded to its foreign destination, or, if this course is preferred, to 
unload and then reload the cargo to another vessel and forward it to 
Rotterdam at the cost of the British Government. 

“While they (the British Government) are prepared to make these con- 
cessions on behalf of the cargo, the question of the ship itself must be 
regarded in a different light. 

“There can be no doubt, whatever may be said, that this voyage of the 
Dacia is being looked to as a test case. 

“Tt is quite evident that if the Dacia is allowed to proceed on her voyage 
and return without interference and without the question being raised as 
to the validity of the transfer, there would at once be a wholesale purchase 
of the ships now interned and a transfer of them to neutral flags in order 
to escape capture and carry on trade with Germany. 

“Tt is quite impossible for the British Government to concede without 
question a point which entails such important consequences, and, if the 
Dacia is captured, they must submit the vessel, apart from her cargo, to the 
prize court.” 

On her voyage to Europe the Dacia was stopped by a French cruiser and 
taken to Brest to await the action of a French prize court. 


On February 4 the German Government proclaimed a war zone, 
to take effect February 18, in the waters surrounding the British 
Isles. 


Bertin, February 4. 

The German Admiralty issued the following communication to-day: 

The waters around Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole 
English Channel, are declared a war zone from and after February 18, 1915. 

Every enemy merchant ship found in this war zone will be destroyed, 
even if it is impossible to avert dangers which threaten the crew and 
passengers. 

Also, neutral ships in the war zone are in danger, as in consequence of 
the misuse of neutral flags, ordered by the British Government on January 
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31, and in view of the hazards of naval warfare, it cannot always be avoided 
that attacks meant for enemy ships endanger neutral ships. 

Shipping northward, around the Shetland Islands in the eastern basin of 
the North Sea, and in a strip of at least thirty nautical miles in breadth 
along the Dutch coast, is endangered in the same way. 

(There has been published in Germany recently what purports to be a 
secret order, issued by the British Admiralty to British merchant ships, 
instructing them to make use of neutral flags.) 


WASHINGTON, February 7. 

It dawned upon officials here to-day that the German Government had 
executed a rather neat and clever counter-diplomatic stroke in notifying 
the world of its intention to create a war zone around the British Isles by 
taking a leaf out of the British book, and doing the very thing that the 
British Government had done. The British and German war zone orders 
were compared and closely studied to-day. This comparison was not found 
to be to the disadvantage of the Germans. 

Much has been written during the past 48 hours about the German war 
zone being a paper blockade and a violation of recognized principles of 
international law. While it may be true that the creation of strategic areas 
and naval zones is a development in modern naval warfare, and regarded by 
eminent international lawyers as contrary to the principles of international 
law, the action taken by Germany and England in this war in creating war 
zones on the high seas, linked with the action of Japan in doing the same 
thing during the war with Russia in 1904-5, constitute a long stride, to say 
the least, toward bringing war zones within international practice. 

The Japanese Government issued an imperial ordinance on January 23, 
1904, under authority of which the Japanese Minister of the Navy, or “in 
case of necessity,” a subordinate official, might designate a “sea defence 
area,” or “strategical area” from which vessels might be excluded, even 
by force of arms, or within which the movements of vessels, even those of 
neutrals, might be regulated.—N. Y. Times, 2/7. 


There is no present occasion for getting excited over the new German 
Admiralty order. It is three-quarters bluff. What it undertakes to do, 
it is not within the physical power of Germany to do. We have heard of 
“paper” blockades, which international law does not recognize; now we 
are to have an under-water blockade. That this can be made effective is 
unthinkable. 

The serious aspect is not military, but legal and humane. The order 
avows the determination to sink “every enemy merchant ship,” without 
regard to the safety of “the crew and passengers.” No one knows better 
than the German Government that this would be a clear violation of the 
rules of war at sea. These have, till mow, been observed by German 
cruisers, and probably even by submarines. But now it is proposed to 
launch a torpedo at a merchant vessel as ruthlessly as if she were a 
warship.—The Nation, 2/11. 


NeuTraAL Fiacs on. British VeEssELs—Attention to this device was 
drawn by the fact that the Cunard liner Lusitania employed it as a protec- 
tion against torpedo attack when approaching the British coast, and was 
requested to do so by American passengers on her return voyage. On Febru- 
ary 7, the British foreign office issued the following statement : 

The use of the neutral flag is, with certain limitations, well established in 
Practice as a ruse de guerre. The only effect in the case of a merchantman 
of wearing a flag other than her national flag is to compel the enemy to 
follow the ordinary obligations of naval warfare, and to satisfy himself as 
to the nationality of the vessel, and of the character of her cargo by 
examination, before capturing her and taking her into a prize court for 
adjudication. 
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The British Government has always considered the use of British colors 
by a foreign vessel legitimate for the purpose of escaping capture. Such a 
practice not only involves no breach of international law, but is specifically 
recognized by the law of this country. In the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
it is enacted (Section 69 (1).) as follows: 

“If a person uses the British flag and assumes the British national 
character on board a ship owned in whole or in part by any persons not 
qualified to own a British ship, for the purpose of making the ship appear 
to be a British ship, the ship shall be subject to forfeiture under this Act, 
unless the assumption has been made for the purpose of escaping capture 
by vy enemy or by a foreign ship of war in the exercise of some belligerent 
right. 

And in the instructions to British consuls, 1914, it is stated, “a ship 
is liable to capture if British character is improperly assumed, except for 
the purpose of escaping capture.” As we have in practice not objected to 
foreign merchant vessels using the British merchant flag as a ruse for the 
purpose of evading capture at sea at the hands of a belligerent, so we 
should maintain that, in the converse case, a British merchant vessel. com- 
mitted no breach of international law in assuming neutral colors for a 
similar purpose, if she thought fit to do so. 

By the rules of international law, the customs of war, and the dictates of 
humanity, it is obligatory upon a belligerent to ascertain the character of a 
merchant vessel and of her cargo before capture. Germany has no right to 
disregard this obligation. To destroy ship, non-combatant crew, and cargo, 
as Germany has announced her intention of doing, is nothing less than an 
act of piracy on the high seas.—Army and Navy Gasette, 2/10. 


On February 1o the United States Government directed a note 
to Germany to the effect that “if the commanders of German 
vessels should act upon the presumption that the flag of the United 
States was not being used in good faith, and should destroy on the 
high seas an American vessel or the lives of American citizens, it 
would be difficult for the Government of the United States to 
view the act in any other light than as an indefensible violation of 
neutral rights . . . . and would be constrained to hold the Im- 
perial Government of Germany to a strict accountability for such 
acts of their naval authorities.” 

On the same date the United States Government directed a note 
to Great Britain requesting that “ His Majesty’s Government do 
all in its power to restrain vessels of British nationality in the 
deceptive use of the United States flag.” 


The full texts of the United States Government’s notes to Germany and 
Great Britain in regard to the safety of American ships in the war zone 
and the use of the American flag, together with the State Department's 
introductory announcements, are as follows: 


To GERMANY 


February 10, 1915. 
The waceatary of State has instructed Ambassador Gerard at Berlin to 
present to the German Government a note to the following effect: 


The Government of the United States, having had its attention directed 
to the proclamation of the German Admiralty, issued on the 4th of Febru- 
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ary that the waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, including the 
whole of the English Channel, are to be considered as comprised within the 
seat of war; that all enemy merchant vessels found in those waters after 
the 18th inst. will be destroyed, although it may not always be possible to 
save crews and passengers ; and that neutral vessels expose themselves to 
danger within this zone of war because, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags said to have been ordered by the British Government on the 31st of 
January and of the contingencies of maritime warfare, it may not be 
possible always to exempt neutral vessels from attacks intended to strike 
enemy ships, feels it to be its duty to call the attention of the Imperial 
German Government, with sincere respect and the most friendly sentiments, 
put very candidly and earnestly, to the very serious possibilities of the 
course of action apparently contemplated under that proclamation. 

The Government of the United States views those possibilities with such 
grave concern that it feels it to be its privilege, and, indeed, its duty, in the 
circumstances to request the Imperial German Government to consider 
before action is taken the critical situation in respect of the relation between 
this country and Germany which might arise were the German naval forces, 
in carrying out the policy foreshadowed in the Admiralty’s proclamation, 
to destroy any merchant vessel of the United States or cause the death of 
American citizens. 

It is, of course, not necessary to remind the German Government that 
the sole right of a belligerent in dealing with neutral vessels on the high 
seas is limited to visit and search, unless a blockade is proclaimed and 
effectively maintained, which this government does not understand to be 
proposed in this case. To declare or exercise a right to attack and destroy 
any vessel entering a prescribed area of the high seas without first certainly 
determining its belligerent nationality and the contraband character of its 
cargo would be an act so unprecedented in naval warfare that this govern- 
ment is reluctant to believe that the Imperial Government of Germany in 
this case contemplates it as possible. 

The suspicion that enemy ships are using neutral fiags improperly can 
create no just presumption that all ships traversing a prescribed area are 
subject to the same suspicion. It is to determine exactly such questions 
that this government understands the right of visit and search to have been 
recognized. 

This government has carefully noted the explanatory statement issued 
by the Imperial German Government at the same time with the proclama- 
tion of the German Admiralty, and takes this occasion to remind the Impe- 
tial German Government very respectfully that the Government of the 
United States is open to none of the criticism for unneutral action to which 
the German Government believes the governments of certain other neutral 
nations have laid themselves open; that the Government of the United 
States has not consented to or acquiesced in any measures which may have 
been taken by the other belligerent nations in the present war which operate 
to restrain neutral trade, but has, on the contrary, taken, in all such matters, 
a position which warrants it in holding those governments responsible in 
the proper way for any untoward effects on American shipping which the 
accepted principles of international law do not justify; and that it, there- 
fore, regards itself as free in the present instance to take with a clear con- 
science and upon accepted principles the position indicated in this note. 

If the commanders of German vessels of war should act upon the pre- 
sumption that the flag of the United States was not being used in good 
faith and should destroy on the high seas an American vessel or the lives 
of American citizens, it would be difficult for the Government of the United 
States to view the act in any other light than as an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, which it would be very hard, indeed, to reconcile with the 
friendly relations now happily subsisting between the two governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment can readily appreciate that the Government of the United States would 
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be constrained to hold the Imperial Government of Germany to a strict 
accountability for such acts of their naval authorities, and to take any steps 
it might be necessary to take to safeguard American lives and property and 
to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of their acknowledged 
rights on the high seas. 

The Government of the United States, in view of these considerations 
which it urges with the greatest respect and with the sincere purpose of 
making sure that no misunderstandings may arise, and no circumstances 
occur, that might even cloud the intercourse of the two governments 
expresses the confident hope and expectation that the Imperial German 
Government can and will give assurance that American citizens and their 
vessels will not be molested by the naval forces of Germany otherwise than 
by visit and search, though their vessels may be traversing the sea area 
delimited in the proclamation of the German Admiralty. 

It is for the information of the Imperial Government that representations 
have been made to his Britannic Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
unwarranted use of the American flag for the protection of British ships. 


To ENGLAND 
February 10, 1915. 

The Secretary of State has instructed Ambassador Page at London to 
present to the British Government a note to the following effect: 

The Department has been advised of the declaration of the German 
Admiralty on February 4, indicating that the British Government had on 
January 31 explicitly authorized the use of neutral flags on British mer- 
chant vessels, presumably for the purpose of avoiding recognition by 
German naval forces. The Department's attention has also been directed 
to reports in the press that the captain of the Lusitania, acting upon orders 
or information received from the British authorities, raised the American 
flag as his vessel approached the British coasts, in order to escape antici- 
pated attacks by German submarines. To-day’s press reports also contain 
an alleged official statement of the Foreign Office defending the use of the 
flag of a neutral country by a belligerent vessel in order to escape capture 
or attack by an enemy. 

Assuming that the foregoing reports are true, the Government of the 
United States, reserving for future consideration the legality and pro- 
priety of the deceptive use of the flag of a neutral power in any case for 
the purpose of avoiding capture, desires very respectfully to point out to his 
Britannic Majesty's Government the serious consequences which may result 
to American vessels and American citizens if this practice is continued. 

The occasional use of the flag of a neutral or an enemy under the stress 
of immediate pursuit and to deceive an approaching enemy, which appears 
by the press reports to be represented as the precedent and justification 
used to support this action, seems to this government a very different thing 
from an explicit sanction by a belligerent government for its merchant 
ships generally to fly the flag of a neutral power within certain portions of 
the high seas, which are presumed to be frequented with hostile warships. 
The formal declaration of such a policy of general misuse of a neutral’s 
flag jeopardizes the vessels of the neutral visiting those waters in a peculiar 
degree by raising the presumption that they are of belligerent nationality 
regardless of the flag which they may carry. ; 

In view of the announced purpose of the German Admiralty to engage in 
active naval operations in certain delimited sea areas adjacent to the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Government of the United States would 
view with anxious solicitude any general use of the flag of the United 
States by British vessels traversing those waters. A policy such as the one 
which his Majesty's Government is said to intend to adopt, would, if the 
declaration of the German Admiralty be put in force, it seems clear, afford 
no protection to British vessels, while it would be a serious and constant 
menace to the lives and vessels of American citizens. 
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The Government of the United States, therefore, trusts that his Majesty’s 
Government will do all in their power to restrain vessels of British national- 
ity in the deceptive use of the United States flag in the sea area defined by 
the German declaration, since such practice would greatly endanger the 
yessels of a friendly power navigating those waters and would even seem to 
impose upon the Government of Great Britain a measure of responsibility 
for the loss of American lives and vessels in case of an attack by a German 
naval force. > j 

You will impress upon his Majesty’s Government the grave concern 
which this Government feels in the circumstances in regard to the safety 
of American vessels and lives in the war zone declared by the Germar 
Admiralty. . ‘ ’ ' 

You may add that this government is making earnest representations to 
the German Government in regard to the danger to American vessels and 
citizens if the declaration of the German Admiralty is put into effect— 
N.Y. Times, 2/12. 


On February 15 the Netherlands dispatched to Germany and Great 
Britain notes similar in content to those sent by the United States on 
February Io. 


On February 19 the British Government replied by two memo- 
randa: the first justifying the seizure of the Wilhelmina. (already 
referred to) and stating that “if his Majesty’s Government should 
hereafter feel constrained to declare foodstuffs absolute contra- 
band, or to take other measures for interfering with German 
trade by way of reprisals, they confidently expect that such action 
will not be challenged on the part of neutral states ” ; the second 
referring to the use of neutral flags, and in part as follows: 


Now that the German Government have announced their intention to 
sink merchant vessels at sight, with their non-combatant crews, cargoes, 
and papers, a proceeding hitherto regarded by the opinion of the world not 
as war, but as piracy, it is felt that the United States Government could 
not fairly ask the British Government to order British merchant vessels 
to forego the means—always hitherto permitted—of escaping not only 
capture, but the much worse fate of sinking and destruction. Great Britain 
has always, when neutral, accorded to the vessels of other States at war 
liberty to use the British flag as a means of protection against capture, and 
instances are on record when United States vessels availed themselves of 
this facility during the American Civil War. It would be contrary to fair 
expectation if now, when the conditions are reversed, the United States 
and neutral nations were to grudge to British ships liberty to take similar 
action. The British Government have no intention of advising their mer- 
chant shipping to use foreign flags as a general practice, or to resort to 
them otherwise than for escaping capture or destruction. 


SWEDEN To Paint Suirs—National Colors on Hulls of Vessels—Nor- 
way’s Shippers Puszled—lIt is reported from several parts of Scandinavia, 
especially from Sweden, that ship owners have commenced to paint the hulls 
of their ships in national colors. This is less practicable in Norway owing 
to the fact that the Norwegian colors are the same as those of the French, 
a fact that might provoke German attacks. A number of Norwegian ship- 
owners have therefore resolved to paint the name and place of origin in 
large letters along the hulls. 

The war has given so great an impetus to Norwegian shipping that 
several new enterprises have been founded and the existing ones extended. 
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A meeting was held in the Christiania Exchange yesterday to forma joint 
stock transatlantic motorship company with a capital of $550,000,—New 
York Times, 2/11. 


On February 18 the German Government dispatched an ex- 
tended reply to the American note of February 10, making, how- 
ever, no definite changes in its position and insisting that in view 
of the warning of 14 days before its “ war-zone ” order went into 
effect, neutral vessels which “ enter these closed waters will them- 
selves bear the responsibility for any unfortunate accidents that 
may occur. Germany disclaims all responsibility for such acts 
and their consequences.” 


In brief, the German note makes the following points: (1) It states 
that Germany had hitherto obeyed the rules of the Declaration of London, 
in spite of England’s infringements of international law in the attempt to 
paralyze German trade with neutrals and starve her civil population. (2) 
As a result of the “silent or protesting toleration of neutrals,” Germany is 
as good as cut off from her overseas supply, whereas a traffic in arms, 
estimated at many hundreds of millions, is carried on between American 
firms and Germany’s enemies. Germany is resolved to suppress this trade 
with all means at her disposal. (3) Germany has announced the destruc- 
tion of all enemy merchant vessels within the war zone, but not the destruc- 
tion of all merchant vessels, as the United States seems erroneously to have 
understood. While Germany is ready to deliberate with the United States 
regarding measures which might secure the safety of legitimate neutral 
shipping, all such efforts will be rendered difficult by two circumstances: 
(a) The misnse of neutral flags, and (b) the contraband trade in war 
materials by neutrals. (5) Since the British Government has supplied 
arms to merchant vessels and instructed them to make forcible resistance, 
search by German submarines will be difficult or impossible. Convoy is 
suggested as a means of avoiding these dangers. 


Some interesting figures were published by the British Admiralty on 
March 8, giving the results of the German blockade by submarines of the 
British coast. The figures cover the six weeks from January 21 to March 
3 and thus include the first two weeks of the officially announced blockade. 

hey apply to oversea steamers of more than 500 tons of all nationalities 
which have entered or left the ports of the United Kingdom, excluding 
vessels (an enormous number, comprising about one-fifth of the total 
tonnage of British shipping) employed by the Admiralty. In the six weeks, 
4519 vessels have arrived at, and 4095 have sailed from, ports of the United 
Kingdom. Of these, 15 have been torpedoed, and 29 lives have been lost. 
It is worth remarking, moreover, that, of the 15 ships torpedoed, eight 
according to the Admiralty report, were lost previous to Pov | 18, the 
day on which the “ blockade” came into force. If we put these figures in 
the form of percentages, we discover that, of the 8614 merchant vessels of 
more than 500 tons which have entered or left ports of the United Kingdom 
during a period of six weeks, less than one-fifth per cent have been: de- 
stroyed as a result of the activity of German submarines. Since March 3 
four other vessels have been sunk.—The Nation, 3/11. 


Two American vessels have been destroyed by mines, The Evelyn was 
sunk near Borkum Island on February 21. The Carib was struck by a mine 
in Heligoland Bight n February 22, and sunk without loss of life. 
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On February 22 America suggested to Great Britain and Ger- 
many a compromise on the questions of Germany’s, submarine 
blockade and England’s proposed embargo on all merchandise for 


enemy countries. 


SuMMARY OF THE AMERICAN Note To GERMANY.—The suggestion is made 
that Germany and Great Britain should agree, first, that isolated drifting 
mines should be laid by neither party, that anchored mines should be laid 
exclusively for defensive purposes within gun range of harbors, and that 
all mines should bear the mark of the government of origin, and be so 
constructed as to become harmless after breaking loose from their anchor- 


S. 
as is suggested, second, that the submarines of neither of the two govern- 
ments should be employed to attack merchant vessels of any nationality 
except for the purpose of carrying out the right of holding them up and 
searching them; and, third, that mercantile ships of neither of the parties 
should employ neutral flags as a war ruse or for the purpose of concealing 
their identity. 

Great Britain, it is suggested, should agree that foodstuffs should not 
be placed on the list of absolute contraband, and that the British authorities 
should neither disturb nor hold up cargoes of such goods, when addressed 
to agencies in Germany, the names of which are communicated by the 
United States Government, for the purpose of receiving such goods and 
handing them over to licensed German retailers for further distribution 
exclusively to the civil population. 

Germany, it is contended, should declare her agreement that foodstuffs 
from the United States, or any other neutral country, should be addressed 
to such agencies. 

Finally, the American Government says it wishes to safeguard itself 
against the idea that it either acknowledges or repudiates any right on the 
part of the belligerents or neutrals established on the principles of intet- 
national law. The American Government would rather regard such an 
agreement as a modus vivendi, which is based more on suitableness than 
on legal right. 

Tue GerMAN Repty.—The German reply to the note of the United 
States was dispatched last Sunday (February 28). It begins as follows: 

The German Government has taken note of the American suggestion 
with lively interest, and sees therein new proof of friendly feelings, which 
are fully reciprocated by Germany. The suggestion corresponds also to 
the German wishes that the naval war should be waged according to rules 
which, without subjecting one or the other belligerent power to one-sided 
restrictions of methods of warfare, would take into consideration the inter- 


ests of neutrals as well as the laws of humanity, 


In this sense, the German note of February 16 already has pointed out 
that the observance of the London Declaration by Germany’s enemies would 
create a new situation, from which Germany would gladly be prepared to 
draw conclusions. 

Starting from this conception, the German Government has submitted 
the American suggestion to attentive examination, and believes that it 
can recognize therein an effectively suitable basis for a practical solution 
of the questions at issue—London Times, 3/3. 


On March 1 Premier Asquith announced in the House of 
Commons the purpose of England and France to prevent “ com- 
modities of any kind whatsoever, except those now on the seas, 
from reaching Germany until the war is ended,” and “to hold 
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themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods 
of presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin.” 


Lonpon, March 1, 

Following is the statement read by Premier Asquith in the House of 
Commons to-day and communicated at the same time to the neutral 
powers in the capitals as an outline of the Allies’ policy of retaliation 
against Germany for her “ war zone” decree: 

Germany has declared the English Channel, the north and west coasts 
of France, and the waters around the British Isles a war area, and has 
officially given notice that all enemy ships found in that area will be 
destroyed, and that neutral vessels may be exposed to danger. 

This is, in effect, a claim to torpedo at sight, without regard to the 
safety of the crew or passengers, any merchant vessel under any flag, As 
it is not in the power of the German Admiralty to maintain any surface 
craft in these waters, the attack can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. 

The law and customs of nations in regard to attacks on commerce have 
always presumed that the first duty of the captor of a merchant vessel is 
bringing it before a prize court, where it may be tried and where regu- 
larities of the capture may be challenged, and where neutrals may recover 
their cargo. 

The sinking of prizes is, in itself, a questionable act, to be resorted to 
only in extraordinary circumstances, and after provision has been made 
for the safety of all crews and passengers. 

The responsibility of discriminating between neutral and enemy vessels 
and between neutral and enemy cargoes obviously rests with the attacking 
ship, whose duty it is to verify the status and character of the vessel and 
cargo, and to preserve all papers before sinking or capturing the ship, 
So, also, the humane duty to provide for the safety of crews of merchant 
vessels, whether neutral or enemy, is an obligation on every belligerent. 

It is upon this basis that all previous discussions of law for regulating 
warfare have proceeded. The German submarine fulfills none of these 
obligations. She enjoys no local command of the waters wherein she 
operates. She does not take her captures within the jurisdiction of a prize 
court. She carries no prize crew which can be put aboard prizes which she 
seizes. She uses no effective means of discriminating between neutral and 
enemy vessels. She does not receive on board for safety the crew of the 
vessel she sinks. Her methods of warfare, therefore, are entirely outside 
the scope of any international instruments regulating operations against 
commerce in time of war. 

The German declaration substitutes indiscriminate destruction for regu- 
lated captures. Germany has adopted this method against the peaceful 
trader and the non-combatant, with the avowed object of preventing com- 
modities of all kinds, including food for the civilian population, from 
reaching or leaving the British Isles or Northern France. 

Her opponents are, therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures in 
order in their turn to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching or 
leaving Germany. 

These measures will, however, be enforced by the British and French 
Governments without risk to neutral ships or neutral or non-combatant 
lives, and in strict observation of the dictates of humanity. The British 
and French Governments will, therefore, hold themselves free to detain 
and take into port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, 
ownership, or origin. 

It is not intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to confiscation. Vessels with cargoes which sailed 
before this date will not be affected—N. Y. Times, 3/1. 
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The Premier took up a document and read it—the British reply. It 
amounted to this: That all goods going to Germany or coming from Ger- 
many would be held up. 

“The words blockade and contraband,” he said, “do not occur in this 
declaration. And why? Germany had forfeited all rights to .diplomatic 
terms. Nor is the alliance to be strangled with a network of judicial 
niceties. 

“All forms of economic pressure,” he said, “would be used, and if 
neutrals suffered inconvenience we regret it. But,” he went on, “we did 
not initiate the new warfare and we promise the neutrals that we shall 
not assassinate their seamen or destroy their goods.” 

He added, almost in an aside, that there had been no rejection of the 
representations of the United States, which were under careful consider- 
ation. Germany, the Premier, said, had no right to object if hardship came 
upon her civil population, for Bismarck had expressly authorized the 
methods which Great Britain had been forced to pursue.—N. Y. Times, 


3/1. 


ENGLAND’s Fatse Step.—As if Mr. Asquith were jealous of the laurels of 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, with his “scrap of paper,” he declared in 
Parliament on Monday that England was not going to be prevented from 
working her will on her enemy by “judicial niceties.” The judicial 
niceties are the accepted principles of international law. The judicial net- 
work is a solemn international agreement—the Declaration of Paris—to 
which England set her hand and seal, but which she now proposes as coolly 
to violate as Germany violated her pledge to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium. 

What is proposed is a leap in the dark backward of Berlin Decrees and 
Orders in Council. From that reign of terror at sea, it was supposed that 
the world had been securely delivered by the Declaration of Paris in 1856. 
It was subscribed to by Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and several other nations. The United States did not sign, because the 
Declaration did not come up to the terms of the historic American con- 
tention that all private property at sea should be exempt from capture. But 
the Declaration did lay it down specifically that “the neutral flag covers 
enemy's goods, with the exception of contraband of war.” It was in view 
of this and other agreements of the nations that Admiral Mahan wrote in 
his “Influence of Sea Power”: “The principle that the flag covers the 
cargo is forever secure.” But it is now openly flouted by the English 
Government. 

It is our duty to inquire in what way England intends to carry out her 
plans. If not by a blockade, the recognized and legitimate means, then it is 
for us to insist that no step be taken in derogation of neutral rights. When 
such a step is taken, it will be in order formally to present our grievances 
and our claims. The basis for damages by the Alabama would not be half 
so clear as that which the United States would have if England were to 
detain on the high seas American vessels innocent of contraband. The 
English Government might profess willingness to pay ample indemnities ; 
but that could not make good the loss which it has already suffered, by its 
latest action, in the court of the opinion of mankind.—The Nation, 3/4. 


The American government on March 7 transmitted identical 
messages to Great Britain and France requesting information as 
to the method of enforcing the “embargo” on trade between 
Germany and neutral countries. The last paragraph of the mes- 
sage is of especial significance as indicating the American view of 
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what may properly be construed as an effective blockade. The text 
of the message is as follows: 


“ The difficulty of determining action upon the British and French decla- 
rations of intended retaliation upon commerce with Germany lies in the 
nature of the proposed measures in their relation to commerce by neutrals, 

“While it appears that the intention is to interfere with and take into 
custody all ships, both outgoing and incoming, trading with Germany, which 
is in effect a blockade of German ports, the rule of blockade, that a ship 
attempting to enter or leave a German port regardless of the character of 
its cargo, may be condemned, is not asserted. 

“The language of the declaration is: ‘The British and French govern- 
ments will, therefore, hold themselves free to detain and take into port ships 
carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is 
not intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would other- 
wise be liable to condemnation.’ 

“ The first sentence claims a right pertaining only to a state of blockade. 
The last sentence proposes a treatment of ships and cargoes as if no block- 
ade existed. The two together present a proposed course of action pre- 
viously unknown to international law. 

“ As a consequence neutrals have no standard by which to measure their 
rights or to avoid danger to their ships and cargoes. The paradoxical situ- 
ation thus created should be changed, and the declaring powers ought to 
assert whether they rely upon the rules governing a blockade or the rules 
applicable when no blockade exists. 

“The declaration presents other perplexities. The last sentence quoted 
indicates that the rules of contraband are to be applied to cargoes detained, 
The rule covering non-contraband articles carried in neutral bottoms is 
that the cargoes shall be released and the ships allowed to proceed. This 
rule cannot, under the first sentence quoted, be applied as to destination. 
What, then, is to be done with a cargo of non-contraband goods detained 
under the declaration? The same question may be asked as to conditional 
contraband cargoes. 

“The foregoing comments apply to cargoes destined for Germany. 
Cargoes coming out of German ports present another problem under the 
terms of the declaration. Under the rules governing enemy exports only 
goods owned by enemy subjects in enemy bottoms are subject to seizure and 
condemnation. Yet by the declaration it is purposed to seize and take into 
port all goods of enemy ownership and origin. The word ‘ origin’ is par- 
ticularly significant. The origin of goods destined to neutral territory on 
neutral ships is not and never has been a ground for forfeiture except in 
case a blockade is declared and maintained. What, then, would the seizure 
amount to in the present case except to delay the delivery of the goods? 
The declaration does not indicate what disposition would be made of such 
cargoes if owned by a neutral or if owned by an enemy subject. Would a 
different rule be applied according to ownership? If so, upon what prin- 
ciples of international law would it rest? And upon what rule, if no 
blockade is declared and maintained, could the cargo of a neutral ship 
sailing out of a German port be condemned? If it is not condemned, what 
other legal course is there but to release it? 

“While this government is fully alive to the possibility that the methods 
of modern naval warfare, particularly in the use of submarine for bo 
defensive and offensive operations, may make the former means of main- 
taining a blockade a physical impossibility, it feels that it can be urged with 
great force that there should be also some limit to ‘the radius of activity, 
and especially so if this action by the belligerents can be construed to be 4 
blockade. It would certainly create a serious state of affairs if, for example, 
an American vessel laden with a cargo of German origin should escape 
the British patrol in European waters only to be held up by a cruiser off 
New York and taken into Halifax. “ 
“ Similar cablegrams sent to Paris. “ BRYAN. 
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The reply from the British government, transmitted by the 
American Ambassador at London to the Secretary of State, was 
as follows: 


“Lonpon, March 15, IQI5. 

“1 His Majesty’s Government have had under careful consideration the 
inquiries which, under instructions from your government, Your Excel- 
lency addressed to me on the 8th instant regarding the scope and mode of 
application of the measures, foreshadowed in the British and French 
declarations of the 1st of March, for restricting the trade of Germany. 
Your Excellency explained and illustrated by reference to certain contin- 
gencies the difficulty of the United States Government in adopting a definite 
attitude toward these measures by reason of uncertainty regarding their 
bearing upon the commerce of neutral countries. 

“2. I can at once assure Your Excellency that, subject to the paramount 
necessity of restricting German trade, His Majesty’s Government have made 
it their first aim to minimize inconvenience to neutral commerce. From 
the accompanying copy of the order in council, which is to be published 
to-day, you will observe that a wide discretion is afforded to the prize 
court in dealing with the trade of neutrals in such manner as may in the 
circumstances be deemed just, and that full provision is made to facilitate 
claims by persons interested in any goods placed in the custody of the 
marshal of the prize court under the order. I apprehend that the per- 
plexities to which Your Excellency refers will for the most part be dissi- 
pated by the perusal of this document and that it is only necessary for me 
to add certain explanatory observations. 

“3. The effect of the order in council is to confer certain powers upon 

the executive officers of His Majesty’s Government. The extent to which 
those powers will be actually exercised and the degree of severity with 
which the measures of blockade authorized will be put into operation are 
matters which will depend on the administrative orders issued by the gov- 
ernment and the decisions of the authorities specially charged with the 
duty of dealing with individual ships and cargoes, according to the merits 
of each case. The United States Government may rest assured that the 
instructions to be issued by His Majesty’s Government to the fleet and to 
the customs officials and executive committees concerned will impress upon 
them the duty of acting with the utmost despatch consistent with the object 
in view and of showing in every case such consideration for neutrals as 
may be compatible with that object, which is succinctly stated, to establish 
a blockade to prevent vessels from carrying goods for or coming from 
Germany. 
_ “4. His Majesty’s Government has felt most reluctant at the moment of 
initiating a policy of blockade to exact from neutral ships all the penalties 
attaching to a breach of blockade. In their desire to alleviate the burden 
which the existence of a state of war at sea must inevitably impose on 
neutral sea-borne commerce, they declare their intention to refrain alto- 
gether from the exercise of the right to confiscate ships or cargoes which 
belligerents have always claimed in respect of breaches of blockade. They 
restrict their claim to the stopping of cargoes destined for or coming from 
the enemy’s territory. 

“5. As regards cotton, full particulars of the arrangements contemplated 
have already been explained. It will be admitted that every possible regard 
has been had to the legitimate interests of the American cotton trade. 

“6. Finally, in reply to the penultimate paragraph of Your Excellency’s 
note, I have the honor to state that it is not intended to interfere with 
neutral vessels carrying enemy cargo of non-contraband nature outside 
European waters, including the Mediterranean.” 
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The text of the British Order in Council, issued March 15, defining the 
measures to be taken against trade with Germany, is as follows: 

First.—No merchant vessel which sailed from her port of departure after 
March 1, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage to any German 
port. Unless this vessel receives a pass enabling her to proceed to some 
neutral or allied port to be named in the pass, the goods on board any such 
vessel must be discharged in a British port and placed in custody of the 
marshal of the prize court. Goods so discharged, if not contraband of war 
shall, if not requisitioned for the use of his Majesty, be restored by order 
of the court and upon such terms as the court may in the circumstances 
deem to be just to the person entitled thereto. 

Seconp.—No merchant vessel which sailed from any German port after 
March 1, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage with any goods 
on board laden at such port. All goods laden at such port must be dis- 
charged in a British or allied port. Goods so discharged in a British port 
shall be placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court, and if not 
requisitioned for the use of his Majesty, shall be detained or sold under the 
direction of the prize court. 

The proceeds of the goods so sold shall be paid into the court and dealt 
with in such a manner as the court may in the circumstances deem to be 
just, provided that no proceeds of the sale of such goods shall be paid out 
of the court until the conclusion of peace, except on the application of a 
proper officer of the crown, unless it be shown that the goods had become 
neutral property before the issue of this order, and provided also that noth- 
ing herein shall prevent the release of neutral property, laden at such enemy 
port, on the application of the proper officer of the crown. 

Tuirp—Goods of Enemy Destination—Every merchant vessel which 
sailed from her port of departure after March 1, 1915, on her way to a port 
other than a German port and carrying goods with an enemy destination, 
or which are enemy property, may be required to discharge such goods ina 
British or allied port. Any goods so discharged in a British port shall be 
placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court, and unless they are 
contraband of war shall, if not requisitioned for the use of his Majesty, be 
restored by an order of the court upon such terms as the court may in the 
circumstances deem to be just to the person entitled thereto, and provided 
that this article shall not apply in any case falling within Article 2 or 4 of 
this order. 

FourtH.—Every merchant vessel which sailed from a port other thana 
German port after March 1, 1915, and having on board goods which are of 
enemy origin, or are enemy property, may be required to discharge such 
goods in a British or aliied port. Goods so discharged in a British port 
shall be placed in the custody of the Marshal of the prize court, and, if not 
requisitioned for the use of his Majesty, shall be detained or sold under 
the direction of the prize court. The proceeds of the goods so sold shall be 
paid into the court and be dealt with in such a manner as the court 
may in the circumstances deem to be just, provided that no proceeds of the 
sale of such goods shall be paid out of the court until the conclusion of 
peace except on the application of a proper officer of the crown, unless it be 
shown that the goods had become neutral property before the issue of this 
order, and provided also that nothing herein shall prevent the release of 
neutral property of enemy origin on application of the proper officer of 
the crown. p 

Firtu.—Restoration of Goods.—Any person claiming to be interested in 
or to have any claim in respect of any goods not being contraband of war 
placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court under this order, or 
in the proceeds of such goods, may forthwith issue a writ in the prize court 
against the proper officer of the crown and apply for an order that the 
goods should be restored to him, or that their proceeds should be paid to 
him, or for such other order as the circumstances of the case may require. 

The practice and procedure of the prize court shall, so far as applicable, 
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be followed mutatis mutandis in any proceedings consequential upon this 


fr. 
» een merchant vessel which has cleared for a neutral port from a 
British or allied port, or which has been allowed to pass as having an osten- 
sible destination to a neutral port and proceeds to an enemy port, shall, if 
captured on any subsequent voyage, be liable to condemnation. ——§ 
SEvVENTH.—Nothing in this order shall be deemed to affect the liability of 
any vessel or goods to capture or condemnation independently of this order. 
cHtH.—Nothing in this order shall prevent the relaxation of the provi- 
sions of this order in respect of the merchant vessels of any country which 
declares that no commerce intended for or originating in Germany, or 
belonging to German subjects, shall enjoy the protection of its flag—wN. Y. 


Times, 3/15. 
JAPAN AND CHINA 

Following the occupation of Kiaochau, Japan opened negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government for the extension of Japanese 
interests in China. Confusion at first arose over the fact that 
whereas the original proposals presented to China were said to 
have been 21 in number, the memorandum on the subject sent to 
the United States, Great Britain, France and Russia gave but 11. 
At the request of the United States Japan has since presented a 
supplementary note summarizing these articles and stating that 
they were not previously communicated because they dealt with 
old and long-pending questions between China and herself. On 
March 3 China agreed to an extension for a period of 99 years of 
the existing Japanese lease of the ports of Dalny and Port Arthur, 
occupied by the Japanese since the Russo-Japanese War ; but she 
was unwilling to grant the requests for administrative rights in 
Manchuria. On March g Japan presented a note interpreted by 
China as implying that unless the demands were accepted by 
March 12 force would be employed. 

Comment in the American and foreign press indicates a fear that 
the Japanese demands infringe upon the Treaty of 1905, under 
the terms of which Japan and Great Britain guaranteed the in- 
tegrity and independence of China and equal commercial oppor- 
tunity to all nations. 


The proposals first transmitted to the foreign powers were as follows: 

In relation to Shantung, Japan asks that China transfer to her all rights 
and concessions previously enjoyed by Germany, and requires China to con- 
sult Japan on all matters previously agreed upon between Germany and 
China in the Province of Shantung. 

China is to agree not to alienate or lease Shantung or any part of the coast 
on any pretext to any foreign government; and stenilarly. no island near 
Shantung is to be leased to any foreign power. 

China is asked to grant to Japan the right to construct a railroad from 
Kiao-chau to Chi-fu. 

It is demanded that certain cities in the Province of Shantung shall be 
opened as treaty ports. 
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In southern Manchuria and Mongolia the extension is asked of the terms 
of the lease of the Kwangtung (Port Arthur and Darien) and the Man- 
churian and Mukden railroads. 

In the same region, Japan asks for the acquisition by Japanese of the 
rights of residence and ownership of land and the grant of mining rights. 

In the same region of southern Manchuria and Mongolia the following 
four requests-are made: 

Before granting railroad concessions to any third power, China must 
agree to consult Japan in advance. 

Before endeavoring to obtain capital for loans from any third power, 
China must consult Japan. 

Before choosing any foreign, political, military or financial advisers, 
China must consult Japan. 

The transfer of the management and control of the Changchin railroad 
is to be made to the Japanese. 

China is obligated not to alienate or lease any ports or bays on any island 
near the coast of Formosa. 


Among the stipulations said to have been originally presented and not 
included in the memorandum handed to the foreign legations were the 
following : 

That if China employs foreigners as controlling advisers in the police, 
military, and financial departments of the entire country, Japanese shall be 
preferred. 

That half of the ammunition and arms hereafter used in China shall be 
purchased in Japan ; otherwise an arsenal to be established in China employ- 
ing Japanese experts and materials. 

That China shall grant Japan the same privileges as other nations to 
establish missions, schools, and churches throughout the country with the 
privilege of propagating Buddhism. 

That mining concessions conflicting with existing concessions in Hanang, 
Tayeh, and Pingsiang shall not be granted to other foreigners if the Chino- 
at company to be hereafter formed shall disapprove. 

hat certain railroad concessions, Nanchang to Chaochowfu, Nanchang 
to Kukiang, Nanchang to Wuchang, and Nanchang to Hanchow be granted. 

That foreigners other than Japanese shall be excluded from future rail- 
road, mining, and dock building concessions unless Japan shall give her 
consent. 

It is learned that China has made three counter-proposals respecting the 

ortion of the Japanese demands which concern concessions in Manchuria, 
Sronanlig. and Shantung, and also signified her willingness to make a 
public declaration that China will never cede a port, harbor, or island to any 
other power; but she declined to pledge herself to that effect to Japan. 

Some Chinese are of opinion that Japan cannot press her demands beyond 
the 11 set forth in the communication to foreign powers.—Reuter, London 
Times, 2/20. 


The agreement reached between Japan and the United States, November 
30, 1908, is stated in the following note which Baron Takahira at that time 
delivered to Secretary Root: 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY 
WasHINcTON, November 30, 1908. 


Sir—The exchange of views between us, which has taken place at the - 


several interviews which I have recently had the honor of holding with 
you, has shown that, Japan and the United States holding important out- 
lying insular possessions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, the govern- 
ments of the two countries are animated by a common aim, policy, and 
intention in that region. 
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Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy, and intention would 
not only tend to strengthen the relations of friendship and good-neighbor- 
hood, which have immemorially existed between Japan and the United 
States, but would materially contribute to the preservation of the general 

the Imperial Government have authorized me to present to you an 
outline of their understanding of that common aim, policy, and intention: 

1. It is the wish of the two governments to encourage the free and peace- 
ful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

2. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive ten- 
dencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the 
region above mentioned, and to the defence of the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry in China. _ h 

3. They are, accordingly, firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the terri- 
torial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of all powers 
in China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal the independ- 
ence and integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry of all nations in that empire. 

s. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above described, 
or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains for the 
two governments to communicate with each other in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to what measures they may consider it useful to take. 

If the foregoing outline accords with the view of the Government of the 
United States, I shall be gratified to receive your confirmation—N. Y. 
Times, 2/20. 


Beruin, February 17. 
The political demands which Japan is reported to have made upon China 
during the last fortnight are attracting much attention in German news- 


s. 
mr he Kélnische Zeitung says the most important step ever undertaken by 
Japan occurs at a time when all the great powers of Europe are rending 
each other, and the United States is playing a réle which was never 
expected of her. The Zeitung regrets the “ blindness of Germany’s enemies, 
who permit such a catastrophe to threaten the white race.” 


Lonpon, March 10. 

The Daily News, in an editorial, says: Sir Edward Grey’s answers in 
the House of Commons yesterday on the subject of the demands which 
Japan has made on China were vague, but disquieting. 

“As to the nature of the demands,” The Daily News continues, “there 
seems to be no dispute. They are of a character which in normal circum- 
stances would evoke world-wide discussion, for they amount practically to 
an overlordship by Japan in regard to China and a far-reaching claim to 
control China’s internal economy with all that claim involves in regard to 
the interests of other nations. 

“Sir Edward Grey said he had made no communication on the subject 
to any foreign government and, while he expressed readiness to listen to 
authoritative commercial opinion and stated we were considering how to 
safeguard British interests, he declined to make any detailed statement on 
the subject at present. His reserve is in the circumstances natural, and 
doubtless necessary, but the incident shows what grave problems are cut 
off from public discussion by the silence imposed by the war.” 


Unquestionably, it would be the wisest course for Japan to restore Kiao- 
u without quibble or equivocation. From the point of view of the 
dental nations we feel also that it would be far wiser faithfully to 

observe the pledge of Mr. Takahira’s note to Secretary Root. The prin- 
ciple of the independence and territorial integrity of China enunciated by 
John Hay is one to which all important nations are committed. In formu- 
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lating her demands upon China, Japan should keep that principle fully in 
view. It is well known that her domestic politics are somewhat turbulent 
that there is a radical party which insists upon a foreign policy that would 
seriously conflict with the rights and the interests of Western Powers, It 
may be that the stability of the government is threatened by these radicals 
To yield to them would be fatal weakness. It would be to turn aside from 
the wise courses and the straight path that lead to greatness for Japan, and 
to embark upon dangerous adventures.—N. Y. Times, 2/21. 


TURKEY AND THE BALKAN STATES 

The bombardment of the Dardanelles and threatened fall of 
Constantinople have served to increase popular agitation in 
Italy, Greece and the Balkan States in favor of entering the war on 
the side of The Allies, with the object of placing themselves in a 
more favorable position to profit by the outcome. 

It was reported from Italy on March 14 that the German Am- 
bassador, Prince von Bulow, had offered the immediate cession of 
the Trentino and rectification of the Austro-Italian frontier as 
the price of Italian neutrality ; and later that neither Austria nor 
Italy could be brought to acquiesce to these proposals. Austria 
has strengthened her defences on the Italian frontier; and on 
March 20 anti-espionage and anti-contraband measures were 
passed by the Italian Senate. Germans and Austrians in Italy 
have been advised by their consuls to leave the country. 


In Greece the Venizelos ministry resigned on March 6, as a result of its 
opposition to the neutral policy of King Constantine, whose queen is sister 
of the Kaiser. The new cabinet under Gounaris has announced a poli 
of neutrality, but it is very doubtful if the King and his new ministry wi 
be able to make head against the strong sentiment for war in the par- 
liament and nation. 


Italy also feels that “an inert attitude would compel her to surrender all 
aspirations in the Levant.” Reserve officers have been recalled, and Vice 
Admiral the Duke of Abruzzi placed in command of a squadron of four 
dreadnoughts, the most powerful combination Italy has ever had in one 
squadron.—N. Y. Times, 3/10. 


A reshaping of the new boundaries in the Balkans may throw Albania 
again into the melting-pot, and with that Italy is intimately concerned. 
Finally, if the war should end, as in all likelihood it will end, with the 
allied naval power predominant in the Mediterranean, Italy must face the 
problem of her North African conquests, across a sea controlled by the 
English and French, and gripped on one side by British Egypt and on the 
other side by French Tunis. It is possible that, in so far as her present 
possessions are concerned, Italy has received guarantees from the Allies. 
While her aid may be desired, her neutrality is the next best thing the Allies 
must strive for. So Italy may wait without fear of loss in North Africa. 
But that she can make additional profits out of rigid neutrality is not likely. 
This is recognized in the Italian press, which protests against a m 
passive attitude in the face of momentous changes in the Near East— 
Nation, 3/11. 
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The Roumanian Parliament, according to a dispatch to the London 
Daily Telegraph on March 8, has passed a law empowering the government 
to proclaim a state of siege until the end of the war, if such a step should 
be deemed necessary. From Bulgaria have come persistent, though officially 
unconfirmed, rumors of movements of troops towards the Turkish frontier, 
and on Tuesday came the report of the resignation of Premier Rados- 
lavoff, said to have been brought about by the disagreement of his political 
opponents and of King Ferdinand with his policy, perhaps formulated in 
conjunction with M. Venizelos, of attacking Turkey.—Natton, 3/11. 


Paris, March 8. 

The Temps to-day gives details of the advances already made or to be 
made by France, Great Britain, and Russia to the small allied countries. 

The total advances for the present are to be $270,000,000, which amount is 

to be borne equally by the three powers. 

The following powers have already received advances. Belgium, 
$50,000,000; Serbia, $37,000,000; Greece, $4,000,000, and Montenegro, 
$100,000. There remains to be advanced $178,900,000, which will be divided 
between Serbia and Belgium.—New York Times, 3/9. 


“ There has been no more momentous declaration of policy since 
the war began,” according to the N. Y. Times (February 27), 
“than that of Sir Edward Grey in House of Commons on Thurs- 
day (February 25), when he said that England was in sympathy 
with the aspirations of Russia to secure access to the sea.” 


On the reassembling of the Russian Duma on February 9, M. Sazonof, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, said: 

“The events on the Russian-Turkish frontier, while covering Russian 
arms with fresh glory, will bring Russia nearer to the realization of the 
political and economic problems bound up with the question of Russia’s 
access to the open sea.” 

Later reports from Petrograd represent the minister as saying that 
“Russia intends to occupy Constantinople permanently.” Literally that 
may not come to pass. The Turkish power in Europe will disappear, but 
it is too soon to conclude that Russia will take its place. Under the sway 
of the balance of power idea, Europe has been inclined to temporizing 
arrangements rather than to finalities. In the peace treaties it may be that 
Constantinople will become a free city, with the Dardanelles open without 
discrimination to the commerce of the world. For the accomplishment of 
her commercial ambitions that might suffice for Russia. The main thing 
is that England, who has so long and so stubbornly blocked the Russian 
approach to the sea, now assents. She feels that her route to India, so 
sacredly guarded through all the years, is no longer in peril—N. Y. 
Times, 2/27. 


ENGLAND Approves Russta’s Sea Poticy. 
Lonpon, February 25. 

Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, announced in the House of 
Commons to-day that Great Britain was in “entire accord with Russia's 
desire for access to the sea.” 

Sir Edward was replying to a question from Frederick W. Jewett 
whether England knew of and approved the statement of the Russian 
Foreign Minister, M. Sazonof, in the Duma, that “ Russia intended per- 
manently to occupy Constantinople.” 

The Foreign Secretary said that he was unaware that M. Sazonof had 
made any such statement, but added: 

“The statement I have seen was that M. Sazonof had said that the events 
on the Russo-Turkish frontier would bring Russia nearer realization of the 
politico-economic problem bound up with Russia’s access to the sea.” 
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“ With these aspirations,” he continued, “ England is in sympathy. What 
form their realization will take will no doubt be settled in the terms of 
peace.”—N. Y. Times, 2/26. 


NAVAL NOTES 


Naval developments in the following strategic areas will be considered 
separately and in turn: 
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BELLIGERENTS’ WAR LOSSES 
(On the left margin of this table of losses is a page reference to the 
Naval Institute War Notes.) 


Losses OF BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES. 
BRITISH WARSHIP LOSSES 


PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
245, 653, 1874..Audacious ......dreadnought ....... s¢ne0,.By mine a..c2iidiseel he 27-10-14 
347.-Bulwark ....... battleship ......... 15,000.-1nternal explosion ......... 26-11-14 
644..Formidable ..... battleship «........ 15,000; , Lorpedoed § 5s. se esis vine ed I+ P15 
658..Irresistible ..... battleship ......... SSO « ta MUG 55s 6&6 5a a6 Os a 18- 3-15 
7. See 5 ree BEANO . ctET ND _4b ipo. 0.0 K0.00.0 0k 18+ 3-15 
271, 1886..Monmouth .....armored cruiser.... 9,800..By gun fire.............05. I-1l-1g 
271, 1886..Good Hope ....armored cruiser....14,100..By gun fire................ Telly 
1863..Aboukir ....... armored cruiser....12,000..By Submarine U-g......... 22: 9-14 
1863..Hogue ......... armored cruiser....12,000..By Submarine U-9......... 22> 9-14 
1863..Cressy ........ armored cruiser....12,000..By Submarine U-g......... 22° O14 
ORE OS ae protected cruiser....13,550..By mine...........cceceees 
ON ceeND 5 cn ce a rotected cruiser.... 5,600..Torpedoed ............065 «310-14 
Gloucester .....light cruiser........ MOOS . ce US a 5 5 9.) 's.0'4:00.0 be ae 
Fearless ..... «light cruiser........ Seeen hy? Ming 65... Tae 
253..Pathfinder ....,light cruiser.+...... 3,000..By Submarine U-ar........ 5+ 914 
Arethusa ...... light cruiser........ DSO TAY AUNESs «0.000 0: s:n000 nai 
1583..Pegasus ....... light cruiser........ Ae RB RO 20 9-14 
1567..Amphion ...... scout cruiser....... SiG00th ey “MMOs. 6s I 6- B14 
1867..Hawke ........ unarmored cruiser.. 7,350..By submarine U-9.......... TS+10°14 
oO ie torpedoboat de- 
StFOVEr cccceccees OE) ) h Seer eye: 
Laertes ........ destroyer .......... ———. . By mine. ....... cc cee cece 
Phoenix «0.0 destroyer ........++ P05 eT MNOG o 5:4 oct ave acleeere 
1583..Speedy ........ ee ee 0 sc REW SUMMA oA 4+ Uo, 50 40 pM O44 
24769899. .DS ere ots submarine ......... TP See Ga RL le Start 
SO7TTIE-S |. ie Sn Val. submarine ......... FOS. By MANO. o. eOiieaice se chan 18-10-14 
OI ia hve vsiecih Submarine ......... 725.-lFoundered in Australia..... 14- 914 
Fishguard Il..,training ship....... -——-..Foundered in North Sea... 
O50, 00756 MMO? 6c tes 6 torpedo gunboat.... 810..Sunk by submarine........ TE-Il-Ig 
ROGET 0.0 00-00% +smine sweeper....... ——.. By mine.......cccseccvese 
Name unknown.mine sweeper.......- SET AL Or 
Name _ unknown.collier ..........+: mm) hn. LT eee 
1874.,Oceanic ...... acSPOOD: GRID. 60000600. 7,333--Accidentally rammed......- 8- 9-14 
RR a Bey armed merchantman,. 4,240..By mine..........-+++eeee8 30-10-14 
649..Viknor ....... +.armed merchantman. 2,960..Wrecked ..........0500008 14- 1S 
EE: ars stacey DAMS], FUR a6:c 0504005 oo Wrecked ois eos snee> cmeinniny 16- 1°15 





FRENCH WARSHIP LOSSES 


656..Dague ......++. destroyer .......0. 720.6 > BY MIME oo. ivcerenoeesinwes 24° 2-15 

658..Bouvet ........ battleship ......... ——..By mine .......-.cecececee 18- 3-15 
666..Mousquet ...... torpedoboat de- 

0 Se 298..Gun fire by Emden........+ 28-10-14 

Oa eee torpedoboat ........ 98..Sunk in collision.....++++ + Q°T0-14 

ONE Ba torpedoboat ........ 97..Sunk in collision.......++ 9-10-14 

ee torpedoboat ........ 2A NT ar ieee pee ye IIS 

DEBE er svcvcie GOUIORE oo. 6 a sigs viv's 680.. By gun fire... 6. cece eeee 48-10-14 

ee eee ere ssubmarine ......... 398..Destroyed ....5....eeeseee -12-14 


CSE AMET A cvccocs -submarine ......... 390..Wrecked 17- I$ 
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RUSSIAN WARSHIP LOSSES 


PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
267, 666.. emtchug - cruiser .....+++..++ 3,050..Torpedoed by Emden....... 28-10-14 
MEME ssccsesc CEUMMOET 0 6 occ ee Vi od 7,775--By German submarine...... 11-10-14 
Putschino ...... ROTPOROOORE S53 occ ndccs ec ene ET anS See 30-10-14 
Prut ....------armed merchantman. §,500--Gun fire..ss-... eee eee eens 29-10-14 
> OS ae Re 400) BY BAWGGG cc ncscces sagen cs 29-10-14 
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JAPANESE WARSHIP LOSSES 




















1878. -Takachiho ..... old armored cruiser 3,700..By mine...........+....6. 17-10-14 
Shirotaji ..... .torpedoboat de- 
ee Ce Oe ae ee eee 4- 9-14 
Name unknown.torpedoboat ...... pe a eee ere 
go er re ——..By mine while dredging. :..11-11-14 
Losses OF GERMANY AND HER ALLIES 
GERMAN WARSHIP LOSSES 
632..Bliicher ........ QFMared \CTUisSer, »+,<35,400¢c Pe BUN ATS. .... ss cecceces 24- I-15 
673.-Gneisenau ..... armored cruiser....11,600..By gun fire.............00. 8-12-14 
673.-Scharnhorst ....armored cruiser....11,600..By gun fire..............4+ 8-12-14 
ESS ST Te SEMOTEd  CLUBET «ce MiGs WN MUIR 6 i. 00.0 6.0.5 0:06 0,0.0:40% 3-11-14 
258..Friedrich Karl..armored cruiser.... 8,858..By mine in Baltic.......... -12-14 
1566..Augsburg ...... protected cruiser... 4,280..By gun fire................ 
1566.. Magdeburg .-protected cruiser... 4,478..By gun fire..............6: 27- 8-14 
oe Males Ceti bial protected cruiser... 4,280..By gun fire................ 28- 8-14 
AR See protected cruiser... 4,a80..By gun fire..............0. 28- 8-14 
1856..Ariadne ...... eprotected cruiser... 2,660..By gun fire.........-+-0005 28- 8-14 
670.. poemacbers . -eeprotected cruiser... 3,550-..By gun fire................ 3-12-14 
1880..Emden ...... - third class cruiser... 3,544--By gun fire................ Q-11-14 
eS ae light cruiser........ Cee ee 8-12-14 
673..Nurnberg ...... light cruiser.......- 3,480. Dy gtd fires. wie ON 8-12-14 
Dresden .......light cruiser........ BeShbe2 tT SUMAEBS 0 op di ogele iwsisas 14- 3-15 
SEMIN 6. 0.0.8'4 5.0.0 6:6 small cruiser....... 2,040..By submarine.............. 13- 9-14 
Kormoran ..... small cruiser....... 1,630..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
IAUEOT veces ene small cruiser....... MOCPCW MEME, C6 066468050 0K 4 eS 8-11-14 
1584..Cap Trafalgar. .auxiliary cruiser.... 9,854..By gun fire................ 14- 9-14 
1578..Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse....auxiliary cruiser.... 5,521..By gun fire...............- 27- 8-14 
28a. .Berlin.,, ..+3-34. converted cruiser...17,324..Interned in Norway........ “11-14 
Patagonia ...... converted cruiser... .-Seized by Argentina—viola- 
tion of neutrality........ 
282. .Cormorant ...converted cruiser... 6,000..Interned at Guam.......... 
@3B6.- “oi 00 bys dy OMPOFEL occcccceee 9500s By Bum GLOswi ai... 0.2. 0ee 
1860. .V-187  .ninnnnote GOMPOVED 0206s sesen O50 «EM MUM BERG 0:65 nn ah, badass 28- 8-14 
Ee Oe AEH AY POMP O VES 6.0.5 css oes ee ot 8 AAR ae 
8678. .S-90 252.455 Oi destroyer .......... 400..Ran ashore and destroyed. 120 10-14 
WOON. SEES oer sles Oca GOStTOVES «2.20. simi8 420..By gun fire................ 17-10-14 
ROOD CHEST cote escese GORIOVET .scccdasas G80: FERN, BOE bids a9. hs Bae < os 17-10-14 
EES ee UIE 0 0.5.0 50050: ADD sn dt ME Ova ¢ ore 008 6 hea 05 17-10-14 
SG TTREO ns 5-60.66 4.0 PS eee Pe Oe eee 17-10-14 
RS ee destroyer .......4.. 87. ;Towmpedoed 2.0... ccc cc cece 6-10-14 
SERA) Coole’ seine GOMTOPET 0 65.4 o'a'0s 350.-Accidentally rammed by Dan- 
ish stéatiers).... 2.0.6... 23-11-14 
Taku destroyer .......... « SUMME DFd Alclad GeidTRGle doe aie 6-11-14 
ge Pa river gunboat...... 900..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
OS Oa river gunboat...... 900..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
O90... diger oc 30i river gunboat...... 900.-.By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
OPO. JARUAr ...-. 26% river gunboat...... 900..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
SS submarine ........- 750-.Rammed by patrol boat..... 23-11-14 
648..Name unknown.submarine ......... ey ory ee 
648..Name unknown.submarine ......... —— SRammed) oie ei ce dee cee eee 24-10-14 
RT ener Se eee Bg I as Li in ces concen av ove 9- 8-14 
Name unknown.minelayer ....... va --Captured by French........ 
1566..Koenigin Luise..minelayer ......... 948... By gut Be ea cc. 5- 8-14 
Markomannia -- supply ship for 
mden .....-.+6. MAD CURE aes ss vinnie cts 6 10-14 
One supply ship. - Mdgiente de ts Bi ee. 2 ee er 
One supply ship.—--—-—- ..... ...- + - wis CAMEUEOD seid a ays 0 sede «Ks oe 
Name ental .t 2 colliers of Admiral 
OR OE cua <x n'a, ——,.. Captured .........tdebiowan 
Exford ...... . collier to Emden. . ——..Captured ......-.ceeeeeeee 
Moewe ......... survey ship........ GEC da MU RBs aca cece ce cekees 9- 8-14 
1885..Komet ........ -old destroyer..... oe ——.. Captured ...... cece eee eee 
ee a errr ».survey ship........ 650..By gun fire............eeee 
Locksun ....... naval tender....... soUmtermed oo janne sslestesiegs 8-11-14 
Karnac ........ auxiliary transport.. ———..Interned in Chile......... .  tEE-T4 
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AUSTRIAN WARSHIP LOSSES 





PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST pare 
270..Kais’n Elizabeth. protected cruiser... 4,000..Sunk .....-.....eeeeee00, 6-111 
Beethoven ..... converted cruiser for ‘ 4 
training ........ PMNS. 0.00 cbdiete ee on 
ee 2 eer light cruiser ....... 2,300.. og fire from French 
SPP ee - 8. 
No. 19..Name unknown.torpedoboat ....... ——..Sunk by mine.............. re 9 
Name unknown.torpedoboat ....... —-—..Sunk by mine in Adriatic... . 
Name unknown.torpedoboat ....... -——-..Sunk by mine in Adriatic... 
Name unknown.submarine ......... ——..By gun fire from French 
COMICS «6 oe I EB aeeke 
Temes ......+- gunboat .........+- re: rer mre 23-10-14 


TURKISH WARSHIP LOSSES 





260..Messudiyeh ....battleship ......... 10,000..Sunk by British submarine. +13-12-14 
Three transports with troops........ --Sunk by Russian warships. . 
Name unknown.gunboat ........... ——..By mine near Dardanelles... 


GERMAN SHIPS AT LARGE 


BATTLE CRUISER 
Tonnage Built Men 
SEE £53 SG ee a cab eae an ates 22,600 IQ! 


UNARMORED CRUISERS 


Karlsruhe (unofficially reported wrecked) 4,850 1913 373 
SII. oc winch Doles hab pdbdele eee VBeNTs 4%. 4,500 IQII 165 


The Breslau and the Goeben, although nominally sold to Turkey, are 
regarded by the Allies as German to all intents. 


NORTH AND BALTIC SEAS 
British SHips IN HoME WATERS 


12 super-dreadnought battleships. 22 light cruisers. 
(3 were due for completion 41 protected cruisers. 
last year and are probably 198 destroyers. 
now in commission. ) 89 torpedo-boats. 
11 dreadnought battleships. 70 submarines. 
7 dreadnought battle cruisers. 7 mine layers. 
37 pre-dreadnought battleships. 3 repair ships. 


27 armored cruisers. 


GERMAN SHIPS IN HoME WATERS 


16 dreadnoughts. 30 light cruisers. 
4 battle cruisers. 151 destroyers. 
24 pre-dreadnoughts. 43 torpedo-boats. 
9 armored cruisers. 38 submarines. 


Russian Suips in BALtic WATERS 
4 pre-dreadnought battleships. 80 destroyers. 
13 armored and protected cruisers. 24 submarines. 
2 light cruisers. 


THE NORTH SEA CRUISER BATTLE 


First Official Statement——On Sunday evening the Admiralty issued the 
following : 

Early this morning a British patrolling squadron of battle cruisers and 
light cruisers, under Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, with a destroyer 
flotilla under Commodore Tyrwhitt, sighted four German battle cruisers, 
several light cruisers, and a number of destroyers, steering westward, and 
apparently making for the English coast. 
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The enemy made for home at high speed. They were at once pursued, 
and at about 9.30 a.m. action was joined between the battle cruisers Lion, 
Tiger, Princess Royal, New Zealand, and Indomitable on the one hand, 
and Derflinger, Seydlitz, Moltke, and Bliicher on the other. A well- 
contested running fight ensued. Shortly after 1 o’clock Bliicher, which 
had previously fallen out of the line, capsized and sank. ‘ 

Admiral Beatty reports that two other German battle cruisers were 
seriously damaged. They were, however, able to-continue their flight, and 
reached an area where dangers from German submarines and mines 
prevented further pursuit. ‘ 

No British ships have been lost, and our casualties in personnel as at 
present reported are slight, Lion, which led the line, having only eleven 
wounded and none killed. One hundred and twenty-three survivors have 
been rescued from Bliicher’s crew of 885, and it is possible that others have 
been saved by some of our destroyers. 

No reports of any destroyer or light cruiser fighting have yet been 
received at the Admiralty, though some has apparently taken place. Their 
Lordships have expressed their satisfaction to Vice Admiral Sir David 
Beatty. 

ll Official Statement.—On Tuesday evening the Admiralty issued 
the following : 

All the British ships and destroyers engaged in Sunday’s action have 
returned safely to port. The Lion, which had some of her forward com- 
partments flooded by a shell below the water-line, was taken in tow by 
the Jndomitable. ‘ 

The destroyer Meteor, which was also disabled, was taken in tow by the 
destroyer Liberty. Both vessels were guarded by strong escorts of 
destroyers. The repairs to both vessels can be effected speedily. 

The total number of casualties among officers and men reported to the 
Admiralty is: Lion, seventeen men wounded; Tiger, one officer and nine 
men killed, and three officers and eight men wounded; Meteor, four men 
killed and one man wounded. It is not believed that any other casualties 
have occurred, but if so, they will immediately be published. As soon as 
Sir David Beatty’s report is received a fuller account will be given. 

Third Official Statement.—The Admiralty made the following announce- 
ment on Wednesday night: 

The following preliminary telegraphic report has been received from Vice 
Admiral Sir David Beatty regarding the naval action on Sunday last in the 
North Sea: 

A flotilla of destroyers, patrolling about 7.30 a. m., first sighted and 
attacked the enemy whose force, according to reports received, consisted 
of four battle cruisers, six light cruisers, and some destroyers. Their 
positions when sighted were approximately 14 miles east southeast 
of the battle cruiser squadron. Orders were given by signal to the destroyer 
flotilla to chase the enemy and to report their movements, as it appeared 
they at once commenced to retire to the east southeast. The battle cruisers 
were directed to steer southeast with a view to securing the position and 
cutting the enemy off if possible. The situation developed by degrees into 
a stern chase. Speed was worked up to 28 or 29 knots, and the enemy were 
gradually being overhauled. At about 18,000 yards slow and deliberate 
firing was opened, and we began to hit at a range of 17,000 yards. Our 
fire was returned by the enemy. 

The Lion and Tiger having drawn ahead of remainder of squadron, 
were in action alone for some time, and consequently were subjected to the 
enemy’s concentrated fire, more particularly the Lion, which ship suffered 
more as the result. The other vessels as they drew up engaged the 
enemy. The German flotilla of destroyers was disposed on the starboard 
beam of their cruisers, and an attack by them was driven off. At about 
11 o'clock, unfortunately, a lucky shot damaged one of the Lion’s feed 
tanks, causing the port engine to be stopped. At the same time enemy 
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submarines were observed on the starboard bow, and a course was steered 
in order to avoid them. 

The Bliicher was now in a critical condition, with her speed reduced 
and the /ndomitable, which had now come up, was directed to complete 
her destruction. The rest of the squadron were directed to attack the rear 
of the enemy. The Lion, with an escort, steered to the northwest, steam- 
ing with one engine, and I transferred my flag to one of the destroyers 
and subsequently to the Princess Royal. Through the damage to the 
Lion’s feed tank by an unfortunate chance shot, we were undoubtedly 
deprived of a greater victory. The presence of the enemy’s submarines 
subsequently necessitated the action being broken off. 

The result of the action was Bliicher sunk and two other battle cruisers 
very heavily on fire and seriously damaged. The German prisoners 
reported also that the Kolberg had been sunk by over-salvos from our 
squadron. Subsequently the starboard engines of the Lion also developed 
trouble from the same cause as the port engines, and the /ndomitable 
took her in tow and brought her into port. The damage to Lion and Tiger 
is in neither case serious, and repairs can be completed in a short time. The 
remainder of the squadron were not hit. 

The casualties were very slight. The death of Engr.-Capt. Taylor, 
whose services have been invaluable, is deeply regretted. The behavior 
of the officers and men was only what was expected, and great credit 
is due to the engine-room staffs for the fine steaming of the squadron— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 1/30. 


GERMANS Say “ Kotprrc” Was Not Sunk. 


AMSTERDAM, Friday. 
A telegram from Berlin denies the report that the German light cruiser 
Kolberg was sunk in the North Sea action, and declares that all the German 
ships, with the exception of the Bliicher, returned home.—Press Associa- 
tion War Special, Naval and Military Record, 2/3. 


The following despatch has been received from Vice Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, K. C. B., M. V. O., D. S. O., commanding the First Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, reporting the action in the North Sea on Sunday, January 24, 
1915: 

H. M. S. “ Princess Roya,” February 2, 1915. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that at daybreak on January 24, 1915, 
the following vessels were patrolling in company : 


BATTLE CRUISERS 


Lion.—Captain Alfred E. M. Chatfield, C. V. O., flying my flag. 

Princess Royal.—Captain Osmond de B. Brock, Aide-de-Camp. 

Tiger.—Captain Henry B. Pelly, M. V. O. 

New Zealand.—Captain Lionel Halsey, C. M. G., Aide-de-Camp, flying 
the flag of Rear Admiral Sir Archibald Moore, K. C. B., C. V. O. 

Indomitable.—Captain Francis W. Kennedy. 


THE Licut CRUISERS 


Southampton.—Flying the broad pennant of Commodore William E. 
Goodenough, M. V. O. 

Nottingham.—Captain Charles B. Miller. 

Birmingham.—Captain Arthur A. M. Duff, and 
Lowestoft—Captain Theobald W. B. Kennedy, were disposed on my port 
eam. 

Commodore (T) Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt, C. B., in Arethusa, Aurora, Cap- 
tain Wilmot S. Nicholson, Undaunted, Captain Francis G. St. John, M. V. 
O., and the Destroyer Flotillas were ahead. 

At 7.25 a. m. the flash of guns was observed SSE. Shortly afterwards 
a report reached me from Aurora that she was engaged with enemy’s ships. 
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I immediately altered course to SSE., increased to 22 knots, and ordered 
the light cruisers and flotillas to chase SSE. to get in touch and report 
movements of enemy. ; J : . 

This order was acted upon with great promptitude; indeed, my wishes 
had already been forestalled by the respective senior officers, and reports 
almost immediately followed from Southampton, Arethusa, and Aurora as 
to the position and composition of the enemy, which consisted of three 
‘battle cruisers and Bliicher, six light cruisers, and a number of destroyers, 
steering NW. The enemy had altered course to SE. From now on- 
wards the light cruisers maintained touch with the enemy, and kept me 
fully informed as to their movements. : 

The battle cruisers worked up to full speed, steering to the southward. 
The wind at the time was NE., light, with extreme visibility. At 7.30 a. m. 
the enemy were sighted on the port bow steaming fast, steering approxi- 
mately SE. distant 14 miles. : : 4 

Owing to the prompt reports received we had attained our position on the 
quarter of the enemy, and so altered course to SE. parallel to them, and 
settled down to a long stern chase, gradually increasing our speed until we 
reached 28.5 knots. Great credit is due to the engineer staffs of New 
Zealand and Indomitable—these ships greatly exceeded their normal speed. 

At 8.52 a. m., as we had closed to within 20,000 yards of the rear ship, 
the battle cruisers maneuvered to keep on a line of bearing so that guns 
would bear, and Lion fired a single shot, which fell short. The enemy 
at this time were in single line ahead, with light cruisers ahead and a 
large number of destroyers on their starboard beam. 

Single shots were fired at intervals to test the range, and at 9.09 a. m. Lion 
made her first hit on the Bliicher, No. 4 in the line. The Tiger opened fire 
at 9.20 a. m. on the rear ship, the Lion shifted to No. 3 in the line, at 
18,000 yards, this ship being hit by several salvos. The enemy returned our 
fire at 9.14 a. m. Princess Royal on coming into range opened fire on 
Blicher, the range of the leading ship being 17,500 yards, at 9.35 a.m. New 
Zealand was within range of Bliicher, which had dropped somewhat astern, 
and opened fire on her. Princess Royal shifted to the third ship in the line, 
inflicting considerable damage on her. 

Our flotilla cruisers and destroyers had gradually dropped from a posi- 
tion broad on our beam to our port quarter, so as not to four our range with 
their smoke ; but the enemy’s destroyers threatening attack, the Meteor and 
“M” Division passed ahead of us, Captain the Hon. H. Meade, D. S. O., 
handling this division with conspicuous ability. 

About 9.45 a. m. the situation was as follows: Bliicher, the fourth in their 
line, already showed signs of having suffered severely from gun fire; their 
leading ship and No. 3 were also on fire. Lion was engaging No. 1, 
Princess Royal No. 3, New Zealand No. 4, while the Tiger, which was second 
in our line, fired first at their No. 1, and when interfered with by smoke, at 
their No. 4. 

The enemy's destroyers emitted vast columns of smoke to screen their 
battle cruisers, and under cover of this the latter now appeared to have 
altered course to the northward to increase their distance, and certainly the 
rear ships hauled out on the port quarter of their leader, thereby increasing 
their distance from our line. The battle cruisers, therefore, were ordered 
to form a line of bearing NNW., and proceed at their utmost speed. 

Their destroyers then showed evident signs of an attempt to attack. Lion 
and Tiger opened fire on them, and caused them to retire and resume their 
original course. 

The light cruisers maintained an excellent position on the port quarter 
of the enemy’s line, enabling them to observe and keep touch, or attack any 
vessel that might fall out of the line. 

At 10.48 a. m. the Bliicher, which had dropped considerably astern of 
enemy’s line, hauled out to port, steering north with a heavy list, on fire, 
and apparently in a defeated condition. I consequently ordered /ndomitable 
to attack enemy breaking forward. 
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At 10.54 a. m. submarines were reported on the starboard bow, and I 
personally observed the wash of a periscope, two points on our starboard 
bow. I immediately turned to port. 

At 11.03 a. m, an injury to the Lion being reported as incapable of imme- 
diate repair, I directed Lion to shape course NW. At 11.20 a. m. I called 
the Attack alongside, shifting my flag to her at about 11.35 a. m. I pro- 
ceeded at utmost speed to rejoin the squadron, and met them at noon retir- 
ing NNW. 

I boarded and hoisted my flag in Princess Royal at about 12.20 p. m., when 
Captain Brock acquainted me of what had occurred since the Lion fell out 
of the line, namely, that Bliicher had been sunk and that the enemy battle 
cruisers had continued their course to the eastward in a considerably 
damaged condition. He also informed me that a Zeppelin and a seaplane 
had endeavored to drop bombs on the vessels which went to the rescue of 
the survivors of Bliicher. 

The good seamanship of Lieutenant Commander Cyril Callaghan, his 
Majesty’s ship Attack, in placing his vessel alongside the Lion, and subse- 
quently the Princess Royal, enabled the transfer of flag to be made in the 
shortest possible time. 

At 2.00 p. m. I closed Lion, and received a report that her starboard 
engine was giving trouble owing to priming, and at 3.38 p. m. I ordered 
Indomitable to take her in tow, which was accomplished by 5 p. m. 

The greatest credit is due to the captains of Jndomitable and Lion for the 
seamanlike manner in which the Lion was taken in tow under difficult 
circumstances. 

The excellent steaming of the ships engaged in the operation was a con- 
spicuous feature. 

I attach an appendix giving the names of various officers and men who 
specially distinguished themselves. 

Where all did well it is difficult to single out officers and men for special 
mention, and as Lion and Tiger were the only ships hit by the enemy, the 
majority of these I mention belong to those ships. I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Davin Beatty, Vice Admiral. 


The principal details of the vessels in the respective squadrons men- 
tioned in the official message are as follows: 


Com- Displace- Main Armor 
Name pleted ment Speed Armament Belt 

been). avvicasois «est BORD 26,350 28.5 8 13.5-in. g-in. 
OE. caren 5155518 9 9% 1914 28,000 28 8 13.5-in. g-in. 
Princess Royal .... 1912 26,350 28.5 8 13.5-in. Q-in. 
New Zealand ...... 10912 18,800 25 8 12-in. 8-in. 
Indomitable ....... 1908 17,250 26 8 12-in. 7-in. 
Derfflinger ......... 1914 28.000 27 8 12-in. 11-14-in. (?) 
RINNE 1 3%0's dvi «are 1913 24,640 20.2 +10 ITI-in. 11-14-in. (?) 
ROR 2c) wales ile ste 1QII 22,640 28.4 10 II-in. 11-14-in, (?) 
NOD cs6uik a gcrovtane 1910 15.550 25.3 12 8.2-in. 6-in. 


There were 40 heavy guns in either squadron, but whereas the British 
included twenty-four 13.5-inch and sixteen 12-inch, the German comprised 
eight 12-inch, twenty 11-inch, and twelve 8.2-inch. The Derflinger could 
train four 12-inch guns astern, the Moltke and Seydlits each eight 11-inch 
guns, and the Bliicher six 8.2-inch guns, a total of 26 weapons. The bow 
fire of the Lion, Tiger, and Princess Royal would proceed from four 13.5- 
inch guns each, while that of the New Zealand and Indomitable would be 
from six 13.5-inch guns each, a total of 24 weapons of much larger caliber. 
—Army and Navy Gasette. 
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’ AMSTERDAM, Thursday. 
To-day’s Berlin morning papers publish a further report of the battle in 


the North Sea. : ’ ‘ : 
It says that Rear Admiral Hipper, with small scouting cruisers, met the 


British squadron 120 miles west of Heligoland. The number and classes 
of the British ships were superior to the German. The admiral turned 
southeast in order to find support nearer to the coast or to have favorable 
sun and wind conditions. The British ships ran nearly parallel to the 
German force at a distance of about 20 kilometers. 

The battle opened at a range of 15 kilometers. The British concentrated 
their fire on the last German ship, the Bliicher, having the advantage of 
greater speed. The Bliicher’s engines were soon damaged, and she was 
obliged to fall back, but she still kept on firing. The two attacking British 
destroyers were sunk by the fire of the Bliicher. A third destroyer was 
probably sunk by a German submarine. The Bliicher was torpedoed by 
another destroyer, and blew up at 12.37 p. m. ; 

Seventy sea miles from Heligoland the British squadron turned, fearing 
German reinforcements or minefields, or perhaps owing to the condition 
of its own ships. The leading ship Lion and the second ship Tiger were 
burning. 

Amidst the smoke a British battleship went near a German torpedo-boat 
which had remained on the spot. The torpedo-boat torpedoed the battle- 
ship, which soon sank. This fact is confirmed by the observation of a 
German airship and the battle cruiser Moltke. 

The German light forces did not participate. 

The German losses were: 

The Bliicher sunk; 200 men were rescued by a British torpedo-boat. 

One battle cruiser and one small cruiser were hit, and had some dead. 

The torpedo-boats returned undamaged. The damage to the Lion was 
apparently serious, because she was towed by the /ndomitable. 

The name of the British battleship which sank is unknown.—Press Asso- 
ciation War Special, Naval and Military Record, 2/3. 


Bertin Semi-OrriciAL Report.—A_ semi-official Berlin telegram to the 
Kélnische Zeitung follows on the basis of statements from a well informed 
source : 

On the morning of January 24, as is known, our armored cruisers 
Seydlits, Derflinger, Moltke, and Blicher, with four small cruisers 
and two destroyer flotillas, had steamed out to sea on a course lead- 
ing west from Heligoland. Soon the British squadron, which was 
obviously patrolling, was sighted at a distance of about 120 miles from 
Heligoland. The German admiral turned on a course to the southeast 
We may assume that he did this in order to draw the enemy towards the 
German coast, if possible towards the neighborhood of Heligoland and of 
the German minefields and submarines. Moreover, the wind and light 
conditions, which play so important a part in naval actions, influenced 
this decision. The enemy assumed the same course, and. thus came into 
a position rather behind the German line. In this direction the action was 
fought from 9 to 1 o’clock, the combatants approaching the German coast 
and coming within 70 miles of Heligoland. 

The British admiral opened fire. The German ships were led by Rear 
Admiral Hipper, who had his flag in the Seydlitz, and was leading the 
line. The rear ship in the German line was the Bliicher. When fire was 
opened the range stood at about 20 kilometers. The enemy had a supe- 
riority in speed, because the German admiral had to consider his slowest 
ship, the Bliicher. He could steam at only 25 knots, the British at 28. But, 
in spite of their higher speed, the British did not at first come nearer. At 
the close of the action the range was 15 kilometers. From the beginning the 
British fire seemed to be heavily concentrated on the Bliicher, which very 
soon developed engine trouble, and had to drop behind. The remaining 
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ships continued to fight, and naturally could not consider the one that 
had fallen behind. The Blicher took on a list, but continued to fire at the 
enemy’s line. The action developed, and the Bliicher remained alone. This 
opportunity was seized by the British torpedo-boats. They bombarded the 
Bliicher, which could no longer make full use of her guns. She thus very 
soon received her death blow. At 12.37 p. m. a violent explosion was 
observed, and the ship sank. It has been established with absolute certain 
that before she foundered the Bliicher had destroyed two British torpedo- 
boat destroyers. We may also remark here that a third British destroyer 
was sunk by a German submarine. 

While the Bliicher was sinking the British approached and took off sur- 
vivors. In the meantime the action was being contiued on a southeasterly 
course, and was shortly after broken off by the British—for what reason 
can only be conjectured. Whether they did so out of fear of our sub- 
marines, whether they did not wish to approach the German coast, or 
whether they desired to succor one of their ships which had fallen out of 
line, is uncertain. It is certain that the leading ship of the enemy’s line 
had a very heavy list, and that on board the second a great fire was raging. 
Other ships must have been damaged, for at the close of the fight the line 
had become irregular. At all events, one ship fell out and remained behind, 
In the course of the action the sea became covered with smoke from the 
guns and the funnels. One of our torpedo-boats suddenly had the chance 
of firing at a British ship which appeared out of the smoke. The boat 
discharged two torpedoes, which hit the ship and sank it. That it sank 
is not to be denied, for it was seen to go down from the torpedo-boat, 
from the cruiser Moltke, and from a Zeppelin which was cruising over 
the scene. Evidently it was this which caused the enemy to break off the 
action. As far as light vessels were concerned, these did not come into 
action on either side. 

The total result of the action was favorable to us. If we have to mourn 
the loss of a 16,000-ton armored cruiser, a large part of whose crew was 
rescued, the British have lost a modern battle cruiser of 28,000 tons. One 
of our cruisers is quite undamaged. Our ships suffered very little from the 
enemy's fire. Only one received a direct hit, which slightly damaged the 
machinery and caused a few casualties. Of the German small cruisers 
only one sustained unimportant damage from a shell, and had two men 
killed, On the enemy’s side it is certain that considerable material damage 
was inflicted.—Naval and Military Record. 


GeRMAN ArrcraFt TAKE Part.—The Naval and Military Record prints 
the following points from a reliable source : 

One of the most novel features of the fight was the Zeppelin’s attempt 
to bombard the light cruiser which was “ spotting” the fall of the shells 
fired by our battle cruisers. She was unable to do any damage, and beat 
a hasty retreat. 

An eye-witness of the battle said when they launched a boat to assist in 
saving survivors from the German cruiser a monoplane flew overhead and 
dropped bombs. 


An officer of the destroyer Sandfly writes on January 28 of the North 
Sea battle: 

“We had a beastly night on Saturday; you could not see a thing except 
at intervals and you had to look out as best you could. Our next ahead’s 
stern light went out and it was an awful job to keep touch with the flotilla. 
We joined up with the flotilla at 6.50 and at 7 a. m. we sighted some craft 
in the demi-light on our starboard bow. As the light got better we made 
out the enemy battle cruisers making our way, and none of us felt very happy 
as we appeared to be up against a strong force of battle and light cruisers 
and torpedo craft. I was wet through, having come up quickly without an 
oilskin, which I won't do again even though I am a bit late on the forecastle, 
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also suffering a bit from seasickness. I suppose at a pinch one can fight 
well even though it’s on an empty stomach and no sleep and wet through, 
but I am blowed if you can if you are feeling seasick. 

“A bit later we made out some heavy ships on our port side (we were 
steaming north). These might have been Germans for all we knew in the 
Sandfly. The German ships came on for a bit as we were screening the 
big ships, being between them and the enemy, but as soon as they caught 
sight of the Lion and that lot they altered course 16 points and made off 
towards the Fatherland as quick as they could. We could not get at their 
flotilla, so we had to form astern of our B. C.’s and leave it to them. After 
this we were only spectators. 

“About 9 a. m. our leading ships fired ranging shots from the fore 
turrets, but they fell short; about 9.30 it seemed that the enemy were 
within range, and at 9.45 the Tiger and Lion seemed to be firing their whole 
broadsides regularly, and about 10 a. m. the Lion, Tiger, New Zealand, and 
Princess Royal were all in action. It was very hard to see much from 
where we were as our bridge was washing down, and one could not keep 
binoculars dry. As far as we could see our shots were straddling them 
all right, and theirs seemed to be all around our two leading ships, especially 
the Tiger. We could not make out the hits, though we knew some shots 
must be hitting. The light was very good indeed and just suited us as we 
could use the superior range of our guns. I can’t say I was very impressed 
with the action, as it looked just the same as any squadron firing one has 
ever seen in peace time. I have no doubt it was quite exciting enough, 
though, in the B. C.’s or to anyone who had not seen ships engaged before. 
At 11.5 we sighted a Zepp. Our ships seemed to have edged in and headed 
them off to the northwards a bit. All this time we had been following up 
astern and only able to look on and watch the flashes and fall of shot. About 
the progress of the action and damage each side was doing we could tell 
very little, except that their shooting seemed jolly good. 

“At I1.10 we came up to the Lion, who had fallen out of the line and 
was listing a good deal to port. Otherwise she seemed perfectly all 
right. However, she was obviously out of action, and it did not 
cheer us up at all as, for all we knew, our other three might be get- 
ting the worst of it. The first flotilla boats formed a+screen round the 
Lion and after this we were out of the fighting altogether, and much to 
our annoyance we had to let the whole concern drift away to the eastward, 
spitting out flame and smoke at each other quite in the approved style. 
Our main care was now guarding the Lion from torpedo attack, and we 
steamed slowly northwest. No one tried to attack us though, as I fancy 
after Heligoland they are a bit chary of our destroyers. Certainly our new 
boats are beautiful boats, with three 4-inch guns. The admiral shifted his 
flag to the Acheron. At 2 p. m. the remainder of our ships appeared astern 
of us and overhauled us, and the Acheron as she passed signalled that the 
Bliicher was sunk, which bucked us up. Later the Jndomitable took the 
Lion in tow and all destroyers screened her from submarine attack, and 
we all steamed home slowly. None of our other ships showed the least 
signs of having been engaged. 

“The destroyers that went on had the most interesting time, as they saw 
the Bliicher sink and picked up the survivors. Had bombs dropped at them 
while doing it. They (our destroyers) say the Derfflinger and Seydlitz 
were both badly on fire and awfully badly knocked about, and they wonder 
how they managed to steam away, but they have 13-inch armor, which 
must have saved them.”—London Times, 2/15. 


Brusu witn “ Korperc.”—The following letter was written to a friend by 
an officer serving on board H. M. S. Aurora, a Westcountry ship, which took 
part in the battle in the North Sea on Sunday week: 

“T have much news to give you, and could well write a small book, only 
I must confine myself to very general remarks on account of censorship, 
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and not regale you with an account of all the incidents of our action with 
the German fleet last Sunday. 

“It was just about 7 a. m., in the semi-darkness, when we saw one of 
the enemy light cruisers, the Kolberg, with some destroyers under her wing, 
away on our starboard beam. It was no easy matter to say in that light 
whether she was friend or foe, but we got the men to action stations as 
quickly as possible. 

“ However, all doubt was quickly dispelled, as she could see us more 
distinctly against a lighter background, and opened fire on us with rude 
decision. We replied, and then ensued a very pretty little engagement, 

“One could hardly see her outline on account of the dark and smoke, 
but the flashes of her guns each time she fired left us in no doubt as to where 
she was, and the fall of, her shell following the flashes some 10 seconds 
later left us in no doubt at all as to her target. 

“Tt was fascinating and, perhaps at first, a little disconcerting to see 
the flashes of the guns, and then to wait until the shots would fall, and to 
wonder whether it would be us or the sea which would check their flight. 
They fell some distance short for the first few rounds, and then got closer, 
and that again gave food for thought, as knowing that the last salvo was 
closer by, say, 400 yards than the one before, one could speculate as to the 
probable destination of the next to come. One perhaps took more notice of 
the detail of their shooting than one did of our own as regards the fall of 
shot, but I do not doubt that the Germans were given plenty of food for 
thought, if not for breakfast, by the fall of our shell, for they found that 
they had got all they wanted after seven or eight minutes of firing and 
made off quickly. At this point their battle cruisers came into view, so we 
could not chase our late opponent, and, moreover, now had the job of 
getting our big ships into touch with those of the enemy—a far more 
important thing, of course, than deciding our own personal animosities. 

“We were luckily without any casualties, though hit three or four times, 
but I do not think that the Germans are likely to be able to say the same, as 
i ee saw some of our shells getting home in a very useful manner 
indeed. 

“It was really very wonderful to see our big battle cruisers steaming 
along at top speed with spurts of flame and brown smoke issuing every 
minute or so from their bows and sides—and, in the far distance, the 
enemy guns’ replying flashes. Then one could see, as shots fell in the 
water, tall columns of white spray, or, more ominously, no splash as th 
scored a hit, which could be plainly seen to cause big volumes of black 
smoke and bright flashes to rise from the injured craft; it was very exciting. 
From our position, too, the fall of the enemy's shell around our ships was 
most plainly visible, and, of necessity, was the great center of our attention 
as one saw many shots fall very close, or, perhaps, out of a salvo, saw one 
or two fall short, one or two over, and wondered how many had gone 
between and knocked against something harder than water. 

“For nearly three hours this sort of thing continued, with hardly any 
apparent result or change between any successive five minutes, but gradu- 
ally, and little by little, it became plain that we were asserting our superior- 
ity, with the ultimate result, as you will have seen in the papers, of the 
total destruction and sinking of the Bliicher and verv serious damage to 
two of their other battle cruisers."—Navy and Military Record, 2/3. 


A Northern correspondent describing the action in the North Sea writes: 

“Admiral Beatty, with the greatest self-possession, remained on the 
upper bridge. When shells burst against the armor below the energy of the 
projectile was sufficiently spent for one to quickly dodge the flying frag- 
ments. 

“As soon as the Lion moved aside, the Tiger forged splendidly ahead, 
and all her supporting ships were easily outdistanced. Fresh from the 
shipyard, she leapt ahead with phenomenal speed. Several times she was 
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struck. One shell scattered fragments and fumes, killing Engineer-Cap- 
tain Taylor and four stokers and rendering a midshipman unconscious. 

“The periscope glasses of a turret were fogged by smoke and spray. A 
volunteer was asked for—would someone venture outside the turret and 
wipe the glasses? A boy Ist class, climbed outside and cleaned the peri- 
scope. Firing recommenced, and the boy was forgotten. He remained 
on the turret and cleaned the glass throughout the action, being prac- 
tically deafened by the roar of the guns. 

v3 When the action commenced their fire was quick, and in view of the 
extreme distance, remarkably accurate. Before noon their fire had slack- 
ened, became independent, and not very accurate.’—Naval and Military 


Record, 2/3. 


NortH SEA TRAWLER ReEport.—An interesting report is that of a trawler 
which witnessed the fight, whose captain stated that the German ships fired 
much more rapidly and the splash of their shells was much more scattered ; 
whereas the British ships fired more slowly and with greater accuracy. This 
would indicate that the British were using Sir Percy Scott’s system of 
director firing and that the Germans were using individual pointing.— 
Scientific American, 2/6. 


EYEWITNESSES FEEL CONFIDENT AN ENGLISH BATTLE CRUISER SANK.— 
German Eyewitness Report—Von Gottberg, writing from interviews with 
participants, mostly officers, says the German squadron was made up of the 
first-class cruisers Bliicher, Seydlitz, Derffinger, and Moltke, the smaller 
cruisers Kolberg, Stralsund, Graudenz, and Rostock, of which the last two 
were not engaged in the actual fighting, and torpedo craft. 

The Kolberg was the first to sight the enemy, a small British cruiser, 
accompanied by destroyers. The remainder of the British fleet was still 
below the horizon. The Kolberg immediately opened fire. After several 
minutes the British ship opened with one of her forward guns, and then 
began an artillery duel between the two small cruisers. 

The Kolberg steamed ahead and was planning to close with the enemy. 
However, her sister cruiser, the Stralsund, steaming further to the right 
and a long distance ahead of the squadron, had sighted the main body of 
the British fleet coming up, and signalled to the admiral on board the 
Sevdlitz, “ Eight large hostile ships sighted on starboard bow.” 

he flagship thereupon signalled a command which swung the great 
German cruisers around and closed the umbrella screen of destroyers. The 
fleet now headed southeast. 

The British ships again had dropped out of sight, and did not reappear 
until some time later, when the pilot of the Moltke called attention to five 
big ships on the starboard quarter, that is, to the westward on the opposite 
side from those seen before. 

“The comraander and the pilot,” writes von Gottberg, “ were still study- 
ing through their glasses the five scarcely visible shadows on the gray 
waves when a big shell struck the water 500 yards away, throwing up a 
high pillar of water. The enemy had unmasked himself. Either five 
hitherto unreported big ships had been lurking undiscovered behind our 
ships, or else five of the eight previously sighted had made a wide circuit 
around us. ; 

“The German ships immediately answered the fire of the enemy. In 
order to bring more guns into action, first the enemy, then the German 
squadron took the familiar echelon formation, like a flight of steps, and 
steamed along 13 miles apart, each ship trying by constant turning to bring 
as many guns as possible to bear. The British concentrated their fire on 
our rearmost ship, the Bliicher, and shortly landed a severe hit over the 
engine room. This forced the Bliicher to drop back slowly even before 
she hoisted her last signal after a second shot reached the engine room: 
‘All engines useless.’ 
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“ The Bliicher was a mass of flame from fore bridge to stern, the pillar 
of fire above her towering to the sky. 

“ Forty-five minutes later the quarter-deck of the Seydlitz also began to 
blaze. 

“The Seydlitz, of all the ships which returned, was the only one on which 
the two-hour bombardment inflicted any real injury. The British were 
shooting at a very extreme range in order to keep out of reach of our 
middle artillery. That is probably the reason for the slight damage done 
to the Derflinger and Seydlitz, which were each hit squarely. They each 
show the mark of a shell which struck their armor, but so weakly that it 
has not even been necessary to replace the damaged plate. 

“The shell which caused the fire on the Seydlitz pierced the foundation 
of a turret and set off some ammunition, causing a fire and some loss of 
life within the turret. Otherwise the Seydlitz was undamaged. Her fight- 
ing ability was completely restored as soon as the fire had been extin- 
guished. 

“The damage to the whole squadron, in fact, was so slight that the 
admiral did not need to dock a single ship. They are all at this moment 
ready to run out against the enemy. The patching of the Seydlitz’s turret 
is being done rapidly, and will take at the most only a few days. 

“ But let us consider the effect of our artillery on the enemy during the 
two hours of combat. The second ship in the British echelon was the 
first to waver under the severe fire of the German guns. It sheered out of 
line and the third ship closed up, leaving a gap between it and the fourth 
ship. The lame duck was not seen again; presumably she was the one 
which sank later. After a little more fighting the two ships in the foremost 
group of English cruisers dropped astern or turned about. Five shells had 
struck them, causing fires. 

“The British battle line was now in confusion and its fighting power was 
broken. This was the reason why its admiral broke off the fight and 
decided to limp home. He was nowhere near the German mine fields or 
submarines, of which the British report speaks. The fact is the British 
were finished. They could not follow further. Three of their biggest 
cruisers were out of action. 

“ As to the sinking of the British cruiser. The human eye may err, and 
the excitement of the battle may cause delusions, but too many eyes saw an 
English battle cruiser go down, and too many lips from various places 
of observation reported it to admit the possibility of error. 

“The second officer of the Moltke reported to his commander that there 
had been a great explosion on board a hostile ship. Moreover, the second 
officer kept his commander informed from moment to moment of the effect 
of the explosion, finally closing with the announcement, ‘ Ship sinks.’ 

“The same announcement was made by two other officers and by several 
sailors. When communicated to the admiral he obtained confirmation from 
the commander of the destroyer V 5. Later an airship, which had been 
following the British ships, reported that only four cruisers could be seen 
making for the British coast.” —N. Y. Times, 2/15. 
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Hirtine AN INvisrpte Suip at A 10-Mire RANGE.—One of the surprises 
of the present naval war is the extraordinary ranges at which the engage- 
ments between ships carrying armor-piercing guns are being fought. In 
the action between Von Spee and Cradock off the coast of Chile, the first 
8.2-inch salvos of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau landed on the Good Hope 
with telling effect at 12,000 yards. In the engagement off the Falkland 
Islands, the earlier stages of the running fight were fought at 15,000 yards 
range. Later in the battle cruiser engagement in the North Sea, Admiral 
Beatty in his official dispatch stated that he began to land on the enemy at 
17,000 yards, or say 10 miles; and later descriptions of the fight by those 
engaged stated that the range never fell below seven miles. - 
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It should be explained that the data regarding these guns, both British 
and Germans, are taken from the published commercial tables of Vickers. 
Maxim, Armstrong, and Krupp. With the exception of the British 13.5-inch 
guns, whose initial velocity is 2700 feet per second, the velocities given are 
very high for guns of large caliber. They are perfectly possible; but 
because of the intense heat of combustion of the large powder charges 
necessary to secure these velocities, the erosion is presumably very high 
and the accuracy-life of such guns is limited. The Krupp people claim 
to have mastered the problem of erosion; but whether by use of a special 
steel for the inner tube or by the quality of their powder, or both, they do 
not state. We do know that one of the leading naval powers not long 
ago made an offer to give the Krupp firm a contract to provide all of their 
heavy guns, provided a guarantee was given that, using these high velogi- 
ties, the guns would have an accuracy-life of 250 rounds. The offer was 
refused. As regards the British guns of Vickers-Maxim and Armstrong, 
it is known that erosion is severe; but the British claim that they can reline 
their eroded guns so quickly, and at a cost so moderate, that they prefer to 
use high velocities, because of the great advantages of accuracy and hitting 
power at long ranges conferred thereby. 

The predisposing motive of the Germans in giving such high maximum 
elevation to their guns was to enable them to reach the enemy after their 


own ships, due to injury at the water-line, had a heavy list toward the: 


enemy. It is evident that the Derfllinger, for instance. might be listed 15 
degrees toward the enemy and still have 15 degrees of elevation available 
for long-range fighting. This wise provision has rendered it possible even 
for the lighter armor-piercing guns of the Germans to land upon the 
British at the great fighting ranges selected by the latter. It was the 
greater striking energy of the 13.5-inch gun and its much heavier bursting 
charge, coupled with better shooting and better engine room equipment and 
operation, that enabled the British battle cruisers to win the North Sea 
fight. 

When the British battle cruisers began to land on the Bliicher, her hull 
was invisible. Only by the fire control officers 100 feet above the deck 
could her whole hull be seen. Similarly, when the 13.5-inch shells began 
to fall “ out of the blue” upon the Bliicher, the gunners in her turrets did 
not see the hull of the ship from which the projectiles came.—Scientific 
American, 3/6. 


THe PerpLtexinc Sreep Question.—The British Admiralty has been most 
relentlessly criticised for increasing the speed of our battleships and for 
building 25- and 28-knot battle cruisers. What is the real lesson of the 
action of January 24 on the subject of speed? Take it first of all from the 
German standpoint. The only vessel sent to the bottom was the slowest— 
the Bliicher—and she might have got away with only a little damage if 
she had sacrificed her eight 5.9-inch guns in favor of a knot or so in speed. 
On the other hand, if all the German ships had been designed for 21 knots 
instead of 24%-28, they would, on the same displacement, have been more 
powerfully armed, and so, although only four in number, might not have 
been compelled to fly from Admiral Beatty's five battle cruisers. Hardly 
anything could be more complicated than this question of speed. Had 
Admiral Beatty's squadron been more powerfully armed, and, necessarily, 
slower, it could not have achieved what it did. Had it been faster, it might 
have achieved more; but we must remember that additional speed requires 
additional sacrifices in some other direction. Had the German ships been 
slower they would have been more powerfully armed, and so might not 
have had to run away. Had they been faster they could have run away 
far better than, in fact, they did.—Naval and Military Record, 2/24. 


Loss or tHE “ Formipascr.”—The battleship Formidable was sunk on the 
morning of January 1 in the Channel, whether by mine or submarine is not 
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yet certain. Seventy-one survivors have been picked up by a British light 
cruiser, and it is possible that others may have been rescued by other 
yessels. Seventy more survivors were picked up by the Brixham trawler 
Providence. Forty other men reached the shore at Lyme Regis in a cutter 
which was tossed about in the gale for 20 hours. It left the Formidable 
soon after half-past two on New Year’s morning, and did not strike land 
until about 11 p. m. that night. It contained no water or provisions, as there 
was no time to get any, and of the 60 which were reported to have been in 
it at first, only 40 survived the terrible ordeal when Lyme Regis was 
reached. Perhaps the best account of the sinking of the vessel was that 
given by an officer in the Datly Telegraph, of which the following is an 
abridged account: 

“T was sleeping in my hammock,” he observed, “ when, about 2.20, I was 
awakened by a tremendous crash. I jumped out of my hammock and ran 
to the upper deck. I noticed that there was already a great list on the ship. 
At the same time we turned head on the wind. The explosion occurred 
on the starboard side, abreast of the foremost funnel, and I should say that 
the resulting inrush of water flooded the boiler rooms, because immediately 
afterwards the electric light and steam power failed on all the engines, 
and we came to a standstill. The men were told to hoist out the launch, 
which carries 80. This necessitated reeving a big rope round the deck. 
Hauling on this rope with the deck awash is a very difficult operation, but 
the men performed it in a marvelous manner. 

“We got both boats safely into the water, and in such an orderly manner 
was everything done that each was manned by its own crew and pulled out 
to a safe distance, so that it should not be dashed to pieces against the 
ship’s side. I should here remark that there was a gale of wind blowing and 
mountainous seas were running, with the result that in getting the boats 
away a number of oars were broken against the side of the vessel. The 
two sea-boats, which are always kept ready for instant lowering when the 
ship is at sea, were also manned by their own crews and got safely into the 
water, and pulled out of danger. 

“The men on the upper deck were told to get as much wood together as 
possible for assistance in keeping afloat when the ship went down. 

#4 iat about this time—I should think a quarter of an hour after the first 
explosion—a second occurred. This proved to be a blessing in disguise, at 
least temporarily, because the great inrush of water which ensued helped 
to right the vessel. We got nearly on to an even keel, and this made it 
much easier for us to get about the deck. The second explosion seemed 
to me to burst the boilers. All the men eventually got on to the upper deck, 
each with some piece of woodwork in his possession or near him. Each 
man wore an Admiralty swimming collar, which, while good enough in a 
way, simply keeps a fellow’s head on a level with the water, with the 
result that if there is anything of a sea his mouth is nearly always ‘awash’ 
—a very unpleasant experience. The officers were wearing a Gieve waist- 
coat, which is a much better idea than the Admiralty collar. It has a tube 
on it, and when this is blown up it supports the wearer higher out of the 
water. There was not the slightest panic. I think this was very creditable. 
They had been standing for a long time, too, very scantily clothed, in a 
biting wind, and it was a great test of their courage. 

“Everybody seemed to think the ship would hold out and float to dawn, 
and she did actually float for about two hours and a quarter. She developed 
a terrible list, however, in spite of the good effect of the second explosion, 
and in order to correct this the turret crews tried to train their guns on the 
beam, but there being no hydraulic pressure available, they were unable to 
do this, and the effort had to be abandoned. Verrey’s lights were now sent 
up. The wireless apparatus was, of course, out of order, there being no 
current, Then followed an uncomfortable three-quarters of an hour while 
we waited. All our water-tight doors were closed, and everything done 
that could be done to keep the ship afloat, but as time went on it was evi- 
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dent she was going under, and her list was increasing terribly. The crews 
of the starboard side—the side which was in the water—had been down 
and closed the gun-ports, but it was easily noticeable in one of the 
casements that the water was rising rapidly inside, and coming up the 
ammunition hoists. During the last 10 minutes that the vessel was afloat— 
from about 4.20 to 4.30—the list appreciably increased, and matters had 
reached a climax. 

“The captain came down from the bridge on the port boat-deck, and 
sang out, ‘Into the water with you; she’s going.’ Then it was a question of 
each man for himself. You must understand that the ship was now 
nearly flat on her side. Hundreds of the men had climbed over the rails 
on the upper side, which was out of the water, and stood there in two ranks 
waiting for orders, and on hearing the captain shout they all slid down the 
vessel's side into the sea. Many fell with some force against the bilge 
keel, which was showing above the water, and got some nasty injuries, but 
eventually swam off. I distinctly saw two men get hurt through falling on 
the bilge keel. As to myself, 1 managed to climb over the top rail with 
great difficulty and slipped down the ship’s side with the others. On 
getting into the water I struck out for all I was worth to escape the suction 
of the sinking vessel. After swimming furiously for three or four minutes 
I turned round and found I was only three yards from the ship; I could 
almost touch it.. I suppose the suction had drawn me back. I struck out 
again, and this time got clear, but could not resist the temptation to turn 
round and have a look at the poor old ship. Sharp sounds were constantly 
heard from the interior of the vessel, caused by the engine and other heavy 
materials slipping out of their places. I expected to hear the explosion of 
some of the 12-inch shells, but could not detect this amongst the other 
noises. The vessel then disappeared entirely, and I turned my attention to 
saving myself. I had only got on my pajamas, and after standing for over 
two hours in the terribly cold wind on the deck I can assuré you, strange as 
it may appear, that I did not feel it cold in the water; it was certainly 
warmer than in the cold air on the ship, and I was quite glad to get there. 
All around me in the water I could see the heads of my comrades, who were 
swimming and supporting themselves on pieces of wood. It was with 
heartfelt gladness that I noticed a cruiser which had seen the end of the 
Formidable come up. TI struck out for her. A rope ladder was lowered 
to us, and I was just able to climb up it with some others. In view of the 
large number of officers who have been saved, I should like to say that 
every one of them was picked up out of the water except the two who were 
landed at Brixham, and those were presumably acting under orders, being 
in charge of the boats. 

“As to the conditions on board when the first explosion occurred, I 
have said there was no panic. The men who were on duty were lucky, as 
they had their clothes on, whereas those who were turned out of their ham- 
mocks were in sleeping garments, and very little could be done for them. 
Plenty of blankets were available, and the men made good use of these. 
When it was known that the ship was sinking a few enterprising fellows 
raided the canteen, and brought up two boxes of cigarettes. These were 
served out, and greatly soothed the recipients. The value of floating wood- 
work in these circumstances cannot be overestimated, as even small things, 
which by themselves will not support a man, prove very useful in keeping 
him afloat, and he may come across another piece which will, save the 
situation. Although the woodwork we threw overboard was exceedingly 
useful while we were swimming round, it made getting on board the 
rescuing ships very difficult, as the wood struck us in a number of cases. 
I got a knock on the chin with one piece, but fortunately it did no damage. 

“Captain Loxley went down with his ship, according to British cus- 
tom. The last I saw of him was when he was standing on the boat-deck, 
shouting to the men to get into the water. The ship sank by the head, 
and the suction would be so great that I do not think the captain cou 
possibly escape being drawn down.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 1/9. 
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_CgiticisM oF THE Loss oF THE “ FormipaBLE.”—Admiral Beresford has 
made a bitter criticism of the loss of the Formidable, claiming that it was 
due to a neglect of the most elementary precautions against submarine 
attack. According to his letter, the Formidable was proceeding at moderate 

speed on a moonlit night, and unaccompanied by destroyers, which latter 
_ have proved to be the most effective defence against the submarine. It is 

significant that the same conditions, or most of them, obtained in the case 
of the loss of the Aboukir, Cressy and Hogue, which were sunk while they 
were steaming at only 7 knots, unaccompanied by the usual destroyer screen. 
—Scientific American, 2/6. 


French Torpepo-Boat “219” Sunx.—An official German statement 
issued January 31 says: “ Last week the French torpedo-boat 219 sank off 
Nieuport. Five of her crew were drowned and 36 saved.”—Army and Navy 


Journal, 2/6. 


Britain’s HuGe TRANSPORT FLEET.—Some idea of the size of the auxiliary 
fleet Great Britain is using to move and sustain her armies in the field 
may be gained from a report on shipping conditions from American Consul 
Lathrop at Cardiff, Wales. 

Fifteen hundred British vessels, he reports, aggregating more than 
3,500,000 tons, have been taken over by the British Admiralty on time 
charters, the government taking all responsibility and agreeing to return 
the vessels as received.—Boston Evening Transcript, 3/9. 


GERMAN AIRSHIP Lost 
AMSTERDAM (via London), March 8. 

The Telegraaf’s Tirlemont, Belgium, correspondent, in a dispatch, con- 
firms the report of the destruction there last Thursday of Zeppelin airship 
L 8, which was forced to make a hurried descent owing to a derangement 
of its motors. 4 

The correspondent says the airship came into collision with some trees 
and smashed its cars, and that 17 of its crew of 41 men were killed —N. Y. 
Times, 3/9. 


Tuirty-Four British ArircrArr Over Ostenp.—The Secretary of the 

Admiralty made the following announcement: 

ring the last 24 hours combined aeroplane and seaplane operations 
have been carried out by the Naval Wing in the Bruges, Zeebrugge, Blank- 
enberghe, and Ostend districts, with a view to preventing the development 
of submarine bases and establishments. 

Thirty-four naval aeroplanes and seaplanes took part. 

Great damage is reported to have been done to Ostend railway station, 
which, according to present information, has probably been burnt to the 
ground; the railway station at Blankenberghe was damaged and railway 
lines were torn up in many places. Bombs were dropped on gun positions 
at Middelkerke, also on the power station and German mine-sweeping 
vessels at Zeebrugge, but the damage done is unknown. 

During the attack the machines encountered heavy banks of snow. 

No submarines were seen. 

Flight Commander Grahame-White fell into the sea off Nieuport, and 
was rescued by a French vessel. 

Although exposed to heavy gun fire from rifles, anti-aircraft guns, 
mitrailleuses, etc., all pilots are safe. Two machines were damaged.— 
United Service Gazette, 2/18. 


ENGLAND To SEGREGATE PRISONERS FROM THE “ U 8” ann May Put THEM 
ON TRIAL AFTER THE WAR.—The Admiralty announces that it is not justified 
in extending honors to the captured crews of German submarines, owing 
to their methods, and that it is intended to segregate them under special 
restrictions, pending their possible conviction at the conclusion of peace. 
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The Admiralty states that this ruling applies to the 29 officers 
of the German submarine U 8, which was sunk recently off Domne ae 
The policy to be adopted toward the crews of German submarines js in 
answer to the demand of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, retired, and 
others, that such men be tried for murder, and the Admiralty statement 
indicates that the government has this in mind. The statement refers to 


the generous treatment accorded to German officers and men saved, num. | 


bering upward of 1000, and then says with reference to the U 8: 

“This vessel has been operating in the Straits of Dover and in the 
English Channel, and there is a strong probability that she has been guilty 
of attacking and sinking unarmed merchantmen and firing torpedoes at 
ships ag i non-combatants, neutrals, and women. In particular, the 
steamer Oriole is missing, and there is grave reason to fear that she hag 
been sunk with all hands—ao. 

“There is, of course, great difficulty in bringing home particular crimes 
to any individual German submarine, and it may be that the evidence neces- 
sary to establish conviction will not be obtained until after the conclusion 
of peace. Meantime, persons against whom such charges are pending must 
be subject to a special restriction, and cannot be accorded the distinction of 
their rank or be allowed to mingle with other prisoners of war.” 

A report received from Rear Admiral The Hon. Horace Hood on the 
sinking of the U 8, as made public by the Admiralty, shows that the sub- 
marine was finally destroyed by the torpedo-boat tcuranion Gurkha and 
Maori. The other destroyers which took part in the hunt were the Viking, 
Nubian, Mohawk, Falcon, Kangaroo, Cossack, Leven, Fawn, and Ure, 
The operations were directed by the officer commanding the flotilla, Captain 
C. D. Johnson, and were marked by skill and promptitude, according to 
the report—N. Y. Times, 3/9. 


Auuies Report Six SuBMARINES SuNK.—The German submarine U 8, 
the sinking of which was officially announced March 5, was the fourth 
of these vessels to be sunk by British warships since the beginning of the 
war, the others being the U 15, the U 18, and one rammed by the destroyer 
Badger off the Belgian coast. 

It is believed that a French destroyer also sank one, and the captains of 
two British merchantmen are claiming the prizes offered for the first mer- 
chant captain to account for a hostile submarine. The claim of the captain 
of the steam coliier Thordis, in connection with which the Admiralty says 
he probably sank a submarine, is being disputed by the captain of the 
steamer Alstow, who says he previously sank one. 

Captain Wyatt of the Alstow has telegraphed to the Admiralty urging 
that it delay awarding any prizes to the Thordis until he can make a full 
report. 

The crew of the U 8, numbering 29, was landed at Dover, and was taken 
to Dover Castle under an armed escort. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty issued the following statement: _ 

“The S. S. Thordis has now been examined in drydock and injuries to 
her keel and her propeller confirm the evidence of Captain Bell and the 
crew that on the Bth of February the vessel rammed and in all probability 
sank a German submarine which had fired a torpedo at her. 

“The German submarine U 8 was sunk in the Channel off Dover by 
destroyers ; the officers and men were taken prisoners.” 

The submarine U 8 was of 300 tons displacement. She had a speed of 
13 knots above water and 8 knots submerged, with a radius of operation 
of 1200 miles. The vessel carried three torpedo-tubes and had a comple- 
ment of 12 men. The U 8 was a sister ship to the famous U 9, which in the 
early months of the war sank the British cruisers Hogue, Aboukir, Cressy 
and Hawke: 

French Also Sank One.—The Ministry of Marine, March 5, gave out a 
statement to the effect that a German submarine of the U 2 type had been 
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fired on by a French cruiser in the English Channel yesterday. The sub- 

marine plunged, and no further trace of her was found. The text of the 
ement follows: ‘ 

“During the day of March 4 a French warship belonging to the second 

light dron cannonaded a German submarine of the U 2 type in the 

. English Channel. Three shots struck the undersea boat, which then plunged 

disappeared. No trace of her could be found.”—New York Times, 


German “U 12” SunK.—The German submarine U 12 was rammed and 
sunk by the British torpedo-boat destroyer Ariel on March 10. The official 
British Admiralty report says: “The German submarine which was 
rammed and sunk by H. M. S. Ariel was the U 12, and out of her crew of 
12 the number saved were 10.” The captured crew will be deprived of all 
special privileges, as was done in the case of the men on board the German 
submarine U 8, captured when their vessel was destroyed, and they will be 
held for trial in connection with the sinking of merchant vessels. The sub- 
marine U 12 was of the class built in 1910-1911. Her displacement was 
2s0 tons, and she had a maximum cruising radius of 1200 miles. Her 
normal complement consisted of 12 men. She was armed with three 18-inch 
torpedo-tubes and two 1I-pounder high angle guns. She had a speed of 13 
knots above water and 8 knots submerged.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/20. 


Firreen SuNK sy SuBMARINES.—British Admiralty Sums Up Results of 
German Attacks——German submarines from January 21 to March 30 sank 
15 British steamships out of a total of 8734 vessels of more than 300 tons 
each which arrived at British ports or departed from them, according to 
figures issued by the Admiralty. Vessels of all nationalities are taken into 
account, excluding, however, those used by the Admiralty for naval and 
military purposes. Twenty-nine members of the crews of the steamships 
torpedoed lost their lives. 

The total number of vessels which arrived at British ports in this period 
was 4619, while the number which departed was 4115. The figures given 
by the Admiralty follow: 

rt 21 to January 27.—Arrivals, 823; sailings, 680; torpedoed, 1. 

anuary 28 to February 3.—Arrivals, 677; sailings, 743; torpedoed, 6; 
lives lost, 20. 

February 4 to February 1to.—Arrivals, 754; sailings, 664; torpedoed, none. 

February 11 to February 17.—Arrivals, 752; sailings, 686; torpedoed, 1; 
lives lost, 2. 

February 18 to February 24.—Arrivals, 708; sailings, 673; torpedoed, 7; 
lives lost, 7. 

February 25 to March 3.—Arrivals, 905; sailings, 669; torpedoed, none. 

Twenty-five ships, the Admiralty statement says, were unsuccessfully at- 
tacked between February 1 and March 5.—N. Y. Times, 3/10. 


Guts Savep a Crurser—Gave Warning of Submarine’s Approach and 
Warship Fled.—Seagulls perhaps saved a cruiser and 800 men from a sub- 
marine, says a British bluejacket with the North Sea fleet, in a letter to his 
family in Hull. 

He says he was standing by his gun when a large flock of seagulls sud- 
denly rose from the surface of the water. This drew the attention of the 
sailors to the periscope of a submarine, which the gulls had seen appearing 
above the water. The warship turned and made away from the danger 
with a zigzag course—N. Y. Times, 3/16. 


Tue “ Vixnor’s” Loss with Att Hanps.—The sacrifice might have beeu 
much larger but for the change of policy which substituted armed mer- 
chant vessels and yachts for the heavier and slower cruisers employed on 
Patrol duties. The Admiralty announcement of the loss advances two 
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possible causes of the mishap, one that the ship foundered in bad weather, 


the other that she was mined through being carried out of her course, The — 


latter explanation seems the more likely, for it is well known that a mine. 
field was discovered off the north coast of Ireland towards the end of 
October. Moreover, had the ship been wrecked in a gale, she would 
probably have been able to notify her distress by means of the wireless 
installation with which it may be assumed all vessels of this size on patrol 
duty are fitted. The January “ Navy List” shows that the Viknor was one 
of the numerous merchant steamers put into commission during November 
and December with the paid-off crews of the Edgar class.—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 1/30. 


Patrot Boat SuNK.—In the severe gale which swept over the country last 
‘ week-end a patrol boat employed in the Downs was lost with all hands, 
This was the Char, formerly the North-Eastern Railway Company's 
steamer Stranton, which was sunk at 1.30 on the morning of January 16, 
after colliding with an oil tank steamer which she was endeavoring to go 
alongside for examination purposes. The Char was one of eight tugs 
employed on special service, and shown in the “ Navy List” as tenders to 
the Harrier,—Army and Navy Gazette, 1/23. 


GerMAN Patrot Boat Minep.—It was reported from Emden on Febru- 
ary 15, according to messages from Amsterdam, that at the end of last week 
a German special service boat, whose duty it was to precede torpedo-boats 
in the minefields for reasons of safety, struck three mines near Borkum 
and was blown up. It was not stated whether these were British or 
German mines, and although the natural assumption is that they were the 
latter, possibly carried out of their original positions, it was significant that 
the Berlin wireless news on Tuesday announced that large quantities. of 
British mines had been laid to curtail the activity of German submarines, 
It is therefore not impossible that British machines brought about the 
destruction of this patrol boat—Army and Navy Gasette, 2/20. 


BritisH “ Mosquito” Fieer.—The British Admiralty has organized a 
“ mosquito” fleet of thousands of the steam fishing trawlers for the three- 
fold purpose of mine sweeping, protecting battleships from submarines and 
operating in the shallows of the Belgian coast against the Germans. Fol- 
lowing the German raid on Scarborough and the Hartlepools last month, 
as many as 1500 mines were picked up in one week, Many boats have been 
lost in this work, more than has been officially announced. These German 
mines, with their bristling contact points, often explode in the nets, They 
have enough weight attached to their cables to sink them about 4 feet 
the surface, 60 they run with the tide to the shallower water, where the 
weight strikes bottom and anchors. Nothing is so effective against sub- 
marines as a cordon of trawlers around a fleet. The submarines must come 
close to be effective, and they are easily detected by the trawlers on rising 
to the surface to use the periscope. There is also the chance of getting 
in a shot at what the navy calls “tin whales.” A large fleet of trawlers 
will soon take part in the Belgian coast operations, and some already are 
there. They carry one gun forward, another aft, and two abeam. The 
weapons are quick-firers of comparatively small caliber, but the boats, 
sailing in close under the lee of the sand dunes, and increasing the gen 
volume of fire, help prevent enemy guns from taking a base along the shore 
and making a direct target of the big monitors and cruisers.—Army 
Navy Journal, 2/6. 


British Suir Minev.—News was received on February 13 that the 
steamer Wavelet had struck a mine off Deal and was beached between Deal 


and Ramsgate. She was a vessel of 1918 tons, on a voyage from Pensacola 


to Grangemouth with timber, For a length of 30 feet the ship’s side was 
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torn out to a height of 20 feet, extending from the keel to above the water- 
line. A huge portion of the steel hull was hurled on deck. The chart- 
was completely wrecked and deck fittings were demolished. Captain 
Cole stated that the deck was strewn with pieces of iron from the mine 
and bolt heads and rivets from the damaged hull. There was a second 
explosion, which damaged the propeller. It was at first thought that the 
ship's bottom had been blown out. This idea caused the launching of the 
boats, with the unhappy loss of 11 lives. No one was killed in the explosion. 
About noon on February 15 the Wavelet was refloated at high water with 
the aid of a Dover Harbor tug, and was anchored in the Downs. The 
timber forming her cargo helped to keep her afloat after she was struck 
till she was beached on Saturday, and when she anchored she showed no 
list—Army and Navy Gazette, 2/20. 
* 

Tue SINKING orf THE “ ToKOMARU.”—The voyage was quite uneventful: 
until the vessel reached, at 8.50 on Saturday morning, a point off Cape 
Antifer, distant about 7 miles WNW. from the port of Havre. The sea 
was perfectly calm and the atmosphere clear. The deck hands were pre- 
paring to get the anchors ready, when the captain and second officer, who 
were on the bridge, sighted the periscope of a submarine. Seconds only 
elapsed before the torpedo struck the Tokomaru amidships, carrying away 
the bulwarks and part of the bridge on the port side. The ship instantly 
gave a heavy list to port. 

The Tokomaru, which rapidly settled down by the head, sank at 10.35 
English time, 1 hour and 40 minutes after being struck. The rescued men 
were taken to Havre, and left on Saturday night by the passenger boat for 
Southampton. They arrived in London on Sunday afternoon, and most of 
them are now staying at the Sailors’ Home and Red Ensign Club, Aldgate. 
—London Times, 2/2. 


Frenca STEAMER SUNK.—The French Ministry of Marine issued a state- 
ment on February 17, which showed that on the previous day the French 
steamer Ville de Lille, of the Navigation du Nord, whilst proceeding from 
Cherbourg to Dunkirk, perceived in the neighborhood of the Barfleur north- 
ern lighthouse the German submarine U 16. The French steamer tried to 
escape, but was not fast enough. The submarine overtook and sank her 
by means of bombs placed in the interior of the steamer, after the crew had 
been given 10 minutes to get away in two boats. The submarine then made 
for a Norwegian steamer with the object of sinking her, too, but was 
obliged to abandon the attempt in consequence of the arrival of a division 
of torpedo-boats from Cherbourg. The U 16 then made off in an easterly 
direction, disappearing under water.—Army and Navy Gazette, 2/20. 


Tue “Laertes’” Escapr.—The British liner Laertes on February 10 
had a lucky escape in the North Sea, from a German submarine, said to 
be the U 2, She sighted the submarine in the neighborhood of the Maas 
lightship, and was ordered to heave to, but Captain Propert was not going 
to give in. Putting on every pound of steam, the Laertes went ahead, 
closely beset by the submarine, for about an hour. It is said that a tor- 
pedo discharged from the submarine just missed the pursued vessel. Then 
the submarine opened fire with a small gun, said to be a mitrailleuse, and 
peppered the Laertes, The vessel was hit on the funnel and the small boats, 
but nobody on board was hurt. The Laertes reached Amsterdam on the 
following afternoon, having run into Ymuiden early in the morning. 
Directly the Laertes arrived at Amsterdam an inquiry was held by the 
naval authorities into the circumstances attending the attack on the vessel 

a German submarine. It is to be noted that the unofficial reports state 

t the Laertes was attacked “ between the Maas and Schouwen Bank,” 

.1s 12 to 15 miles from the Netherlands coast. The German Decree 
aring a ‘‘ war area” in the North Sea made an exception of this zone, 
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in the following words: “ It is especially noted that shipping in the eastern 
area of the North Sea, and in a strip of at least 30 sea miles in width 

the Netherlands coasts, is not imperilled.” It is stated at The Hague that 
the Laertes had already hoisted the Dutch flag in the Channel when off the 
Isle of Wight. At any rate the steamer entered Ymuiden under the British 
flag. The place where the encounter with the German submarine and 
the ensuing events took place was well outside Dutch waters. 

Captain and Crew Honored.—The Secretary of the Admiralty on Febry- 
ary 14 made the following announcement : 

Captain William Henry Propert, of the steamship Laertes, having been 
granted a temporary commission as lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserwe 
as from February 10, 1915, the King has been graciously pleased to award 
him the Distinguished Service Cross for his gallant and spirited conduct 
‘in command of his unarmed ship when exposed to attack by the gun fire 
and torpedo of a German submarine on February 1o. 

The Admiralty has conveyed to Captain Propert and the officers and 
men under his command an expression of high appreciation of their con- 
duct, and has bestowed upon each officer a gold watch. 

A complimentary grant of £3 has also been made to every member of the 
crew. This exceptional recognition is intended to mark the example set by 
this merchant vessel—Army and Navy Gazette, 2/20. 


British CoLiieR TorPEDOED.—The Dulwich, a British collier, bound with 
coal from Hull to Rouen, was torpedoed without warning at 6.30 p. m. on 
February 15. The weather was clear and the sea very rough. An explo- 
sion was heard on the starboard side, and it was found that the ship, having 
just been struck by a torpedo below the water-line, was beginning to sink. 
The captain, seeing that the lives of his men were in peril, ordered the 
boats to be lowered, and the ship was sunk in about half an hour. While 
rowing about the crew saw the conning-tower of the submarine emerge 
several times for a few seconds, apparently watching the boats. The latter 
were subsequently observed by the destroyer Arquebus, which happened to 
be cruising about. It was off Cape Antifer, or in the same vicinity, that the 
British steamers Tokomaru and /karia were torpedoed on January 30. 
The Dulwich was a steel screw steamer of 3289 tons.—Army and g 
Gazette, 2/20. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty makes the following announcement: 
Irk1sH CHANNEL—NorTH CHANNEL 
RESTRICTION OF NAVIGATION 


Mariners are warned that the navigation and use of the undermentioned 
area is entirely forbidden to all ships and vessels of every size and nation- 


ality : 
Bounded on the North-West by a Line Joining (a) and (b): 
(° Latitude 55° 22%’ N., longitude 6° 17’ W. 
(b) Latitude 55° 31’ N., longtiude 6° 02’ W. 
Bounded on the South-East by a Line Joining (c) and (d): 
(c) Latitude 55° 10%’ N., longitude 5° 24%’ W. 
(d) Latitude 55° 02’ N., longitude 5° 40%’ W. 
' Bounded on the South-West by a Line Joining (a) and (d). 

Bounded on the North-East by a Line Joining (b) and (c). 

All traffic wishing to proceed through the North Channel must pass to the 
southward of Rathlin Island between sunrise and sunset; no ship or vessel 
is to be within four miles of Rathlin Island between sunset and sunrise. 

This order is to take effect from 23d of February, 1915. = = 

Closing the North Channel.—The purpose of this notification is to close 
the greater portion of the North Channel leading from the Atlantic Ocean 
into the Irish Sea. A parallelogram formed by the line shown in the 
notification occupies the north part of the channel, leaving a narrow 
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e between it and the Irish coast. This passage, however, is only 
to be used in the daytime, and, as the notice states, no ship is to be found 
within four miles of Rathlin Island between sunset and sunrise. _ ‘ 

It will be obvious on looking at the map that the notice closing this 
channel will simplify the examination of vessels entering the Irish Sea 
from the westward, and at the same time make it more difficult for enemy 
yessels to operate in that locality. It is probable that this course will divert 
the greater part of the Atlantic traffic round the south of Ireland, where, 
owing to the wider seas, there will be greater facilities for maneuvering in 
such a way as to avoid the attack of submarines. 
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Tue New Pronisitep ZONE IN THE NortTH CHANNEL Lies APPROXIMATELY 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE ENCLOSED AREA TO THE NorTH-EAST 
OF RATHLIN ISLAND 


The Admiralty have not announced that the area within this parallelo- 
gram is mined, but it is fair to assume that there are mines or other dangers 
there which make it too perilous for ships to pass.—London Times, 2/24. 


Fate or tHE “ Aupacious.”—No Evidence to Support the Story That 
She Was Salved and Repaired.—Diligent inquiry in England has failed to 
confirm reports published in the United States that the British super- 
dreadnought Audacious, wrecked by a mine or torpedo off the north coast 
of Ireland on October 27, 1914, is about to be restored to the fighting line. 

The belief popularly entertained in London that she had been salved and 
og 4 Harland & Wolff's yards at Belfast is denied by responsible people 
in Belfast. 

In short, the story that the Audacious had not been sunk, but was under 
repairs, is now relegated to the class of yarns typified by that of the passage 
of Jarge bodies of Russian troops through England to France—yarns 
tacitly encouraged by the authorities on the ground that they “keep the 
enemy guessing.”—London Times, 3/3. 
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BALTIC 


GERMAN Cruiser Hit.—Russian Submarines Busy in the Baltic—It is 
declared that the small German cruiser Gazelte was torpedoed by sub- 
marines of unknown nationality near Riigen. 

No details are available, but it is known that the Gazelle, alth 
damaged, was able to return to Sassnitz (on the island of Rigen) .—Press 
Association War Special. 

Riigen is in the Baltic Sea, close to Pomerania, and about 130 miles east 
of Kiel. The Gazelle is a vessel of 2603 tons displacement (length 328 feet, 
beam 38% feet, draft 163% feet), built at Kiel in 1898, at a cost of £225,000, 
She carries a crew of 638, and has a speed of 18 knots. The assumption is 
that the Gazelle was struck with Russian torpedoes.—Naval and Military 
Record, 1/15. 


ReporteD Russian Success.—An official telegram from Petrograd on 
February 3 announced that on January 20 a Russian submarine sank a 
German torpedo-boat off Cape Moen, Donate. Cape Moen is the most 
easterly point of the Danish Baltic island of that name, southeast of 
Zealand. It is only a few miles west of the mail ferry steamer route 
between Sassnitz thaneany) and Trelleborg (Sweden). It was near this 
route that the German cruiser Gazelle was attacked and badly damaged by 
a Russian submarine in the last week of January.—Army and Navy Gasette, 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS 


The naval powers are represented in the Mediterranean as follows: 


FRANCE 
4 dreadnoughts. 84 destroyers. 
18 pre-dreadnoughts. 153 torpedo-boats. 


(All carry 12-inch guns.) (Most of these are small and 
20 armored and protected cruisers. probably suitable only for 
11 light cruisers. harbor defence work.) 
(Several of these were abroad 70 submarines. 
at the opening of the war.) 


Great BRITAIN 


3 battle cruisers. 6 submarines. 

4 armored cruisers. (3 at Malta; 3 at Gibraltar.) 
16 destroyers and depot ships. 16 torpedo-boats. 

2 gunboats. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
3 dreadnoughts. 19 destroyers. 
(Only the dreadnoughts and 3 s=11 submarines. 
of the pre-dreadnoughts are 58 torpedo-boats. 


armed with 12-inch guns. (These torpedo-boats are only 
The others carry 9.4-inch 200 tons or smaller; armed 
weapons. ) for the most part with 3- 

12 pre-dreadnoughts. pounders. ) 


2 armored cruisers. 
12 light cruisers. 
(Including 3 nearing comple- 
tion at the outbreak of the 
war.) 


Tue “Jean Bart” anv “ Courset” INctpent.—In regard to the torpedo 
attack on a French vessel, referred to, on Wednesday the French Ministry 
of Marine communicated the following note: 

The foreign press, reproducing Vienna news, announces that the battle- 
ship Courbet was torpedoed by the Austrian submarine E 12, and sank, 
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and that the Jean Bart, on going to her aid, collided with her, and was 
d. 
This information is absolutely false. No French vessel has been sunk 
an Austrian submarine. The vessel which was torpedoed by submarine 
E 12 suffered merely material damage of slight importance. No collision 
took place at this moment, and the battleship Courbet, which in any case 
was not on the spot when the submarine attacked, is at its post in excel- 
lent trim.—Army and Navy Gazette, 1/16. 


Tue “Jean Bart's” Attack.—An interesting narrative of a German 
torpedo attack upon the French battleship Jean Bart has been given in a 
- letter by one of the officers published in the Daily Chronicle on February 16 
from its Paris correspondent: 

“We had a lucky escape, beyond all doubt,” he writes. “We were navi- 
gating as usual with the strictest watch and without the slightest appre- 
hension—one becomes a philosopher after five months in a battleship— 
when suddenly, dash, boom, dash, and a tremendous explosion is heard, 
shaking the whole ship. I was actually on the bridge. An enormous 
fountain of water rose forward, higher than the bridge, and fell on us. 
What a shower bath! We had just been torpedoed by a submarine. Frag- 
ments of shell swept up by the jet of water fell at my feet, and at the same 
moment I distinguished clearly the track of a second torpedo, badly aimed, 
fortunately, so that it passed about 100 yards astern.” 

The officer states that although the cruiser was invaded by hundreds of 
tons of water there was no panic, and the work of limiting the intlow of 
water was carried on by the crew while the vessel went on her way to port. 
“What I shall remember all my life,” he continues, “is the sight of my 
master carpenter. He was on forward deck when the explosion took place, 
and for a moment was completely stupefied. Nevertheless he only thought 
of the drainpipes, and rushed down to open them, but the water descended 
quicker than he did, and having come forward myself I perceived my 
master carpenter swimming about in the hold in the middle of the wine 
barrels. The Jean Bart has been repaired, and is now ready to resume her 
place in the fleet—Army and Navy Gasette, 2/20. 


FRENCH SUBMARINE Lost.—It is officially announced in Paris that the 
French submarine Saphir, which on the morning of the 15th inst. took up 

trol duty near the Dardanelles, has not rejoined the squadron operating 
in those waters. According to foreign press accounts she has been sunk, 
and Turkish vessels are said to have picked up part of her crew. It is 
officially announced by the United States Embassy in Constantinople that 
Turkish vessels have picked up and brought to Constantinople 10 men of 
the Saphir, which was sunk by a mine in the Dardanelles. The Saphir 
was one of the oldest submarines in the French Navy. She belonged to the 
Emeraude class, comprising six boats, and was launched in 1906. The 
dimensions were as follows: Length 147 feet, breadth 13 feet, depth 12 
feet, displacement 450 tons. A vertical petrol motor gave a speed on the 
surface of 12 knots, while below water the speed was 9 knots. She carried 
six torpedo-tubes, and had a radius of 2000 knots. The complement 
numbered 23 officers and men. This is the second French submarine which 
has been lost during the war. A larger and more modern boat, the Curie, 
was recently sunk by gun fire while endeavoring to penetrate into Pola 
Harbor.—United Service Gazette, 1/30. 


Suez CANAL Operations.—An official summary of the operations in the 
Suez Canal region, issued at Cairo on Friday, says: “ During the action at 
Toussoum H. M. S. Hardinge (the Indian transport) was twice hit by 
shells, 10 men being wounded.” The French Ministry of Marine also made 
the following announcement at Paris on the same day (February 5): 
“During the attack by the Turkish Army on the Suez Canal on February 3, 
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two French warships, the Requin and the Dentrecasteaux, successfully 
assisted in the defence of the canal. The guardship Requin, reduced the 
Turks’ heavy guns to silence, while the cruiser Dentrecasteaux dispersed 
large forces of the enemy. The two vessels suffered no damage.”—Army 
and Navy Gazette, 2/10. 

The total strength of the enemy’s forces engaged seems to have num. 
bered at least 12,000 men, with six batteries, but the invasion of Egypt has 
merely taken the form of Turkish prisoners being brought to Cairo, 

The conduct of the troops, British, Indian, and Egyptian, was excellent, 

H. M. S. Hardinge is one of the troopships of the Royal Indian Marine 
which on the outbreak of the war were equipped with armament. She js 
a vessel of 6520 tons, and carries six 4.7-inch guns, six 3-pounders, and 
four machine guns. 

Toussoum is near the center of the Suez Canal«and Serapeum is about 
five miles to the southward.—London Times, 2/5. 


Frencu Destroyer “ Dacue” Lost.—The French torpedo-boat destroyer 
Dague, while escorting a convoy with provisions for Montenegro, struck 
an Austrian mine off the port of Antivari on February 24, and sank. 

Thirty-eight of the crew disappeared. The accident did not hinder finish- 
ing the work of provisioning and the return of the convoy. 

The French cruiser Desaix made a demonstration against Akabah 
(Arabia) on February 23. A landing party, aided by the ship’s cannon, 
dispersed and put to flight a small band of Turks occupying the village. 

The Dague was 256 feet long and had a displacement of 720 tons. She 
was built in 1911, and was rated at a speed of 33.1 knots. Her comple- 
ment was 81 men. She was armed with two 3.9-inch guns, four 9-pounders 
and four 18-inch torpedo-tubes.—N. Y. Herald, 2/27. 


ForCING OF THE DARDENELLES.—The Secretary of the Admiralty on Satur- 
day evening, February 27, made the following announcement : : 

The entrance to the Dardanelles was guarded by four principal forts— 
namely, Cape Helles Battery, Fort Sedd el Bahr, Fort Orkhanieh Tabia, 
and Fort Kum Kalessi Tabia, which will be described for convenience as 
A, B, C, and D. 

These forts are armed as follows: 

A (Cape Helles), two 9.2-inch guns; B (Sedd el Bahr), six 10.2-inch} 
Cc ct gaamnae two 9.2-inch; D (Kum Kalessi), four 10.2-inch and two 
5.9-inch. 

The weather having improved, althougin the wind was still from the 

southwest, the attack on the above forts was resumed on Thursday morn- 
ing at 10a.m. The Queen Elizabeth, Agamemnon, Irresistible, and Gaulots 
began by deliberately bombarding Forts A (Cape Helles), B (Sedd el 
Bahr), C (Orkhanieh), and D (Kum Kalessi) respectively, at long range. 
Fort A (Cape Helles) replied, and one shell at 11,000 yards hit the Aga- 
memnon, killing three men and seriously wounding five. The /rresistible 
and the Gaulois made an excellent practice on Forts C (Orkhanieh) and D 
(Kum Kalessi), while the Queen Elizabeth concentrated with great accu- 
racy on Fort A (Cape Helles), putting both of its guns out of action by 
about 11.30 a. m. 
The Vengeance and Cornwallis then ran in under cover of long-range 
fire and engaged Fort A (Cape Helles) at close range. The reduction of 
Fort A (Cape Helles) was completed, while Forts C (Orkhanieh) and D 
(Kum Kalessi) opened a very slow inaccurate fire. 

Suffren and Charlemagne next delivered an attack on Forts C (Or- 
khanieh) and D (Kum Kalessi), advancing to within 2000 yards of them. 
It was then seen that they were in no condition to offer effective resistance. 
Vengeance, Triumph and Albion were then ordered in to complete the 
reduction of the forts. All four were reduced by 5.15 p. m. 
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The forts at the entrance to the Straits, which were armed with Krupp 
s, have been destroyed, and ships of the Allied squadron are feeling 
eir way towards The Narrows. It was just above the bend, beyond 
Nagara, that Byron swam across the Straits. Above Dardanus on the 
Asiatic side lies the strong group of‘ forts at Chanak (Potter’s Castle), 
variously called Kale Sultanieh (Sultan’s Palace), or the town of Darda- 
nelles. These forts comprise the main Chanak battery, flanked by the 
Parkeh and Tehemenni batteries. On the opposite shore at Kilid Bahr 
(“Gate of the Sea”) are the modern forts of that name, with an auxiliary 
battery, a small earthwork, Yeni Medjidieh, and the Namasieh Works. 
The Nagara fortifications consist of modern earthworks and two batteries. 
On the opposite shore at Bokali are likewise two batteries. 
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Sweeping operations, covered by a division of battleships and dest 
were immediately begun. The enemy set fire to the village at the entrance 
as darkness fell. 

A report has also been received of the operations of the 26th. The 
Straits have now been swept up to four miles from the entrance. Albion 
and Majestic, supported by Vengeance, proceeded to the limit of the sw 
area and began an attack on Fort Dardanus (E) (four 5.9-inch guns) and 
some new batteries which have been erected on the Asiatic shore. Fire in 
reply was ineffective. 

After being shelled from inside the Straits, the enemy retired from the 
forts at the entrance, and during the afternoon demolishing parties were 
landed at Kum Kaleh and Sedd el Bahr from Vengeance and Irresistible. 
Forts A (Cape Helles), B (Sedd el Bahr), and C (Orkhanieh) were then 
Cry and Fort D (Kum Kalessi) partially, demolished. 

The enemy encountered in Kum Kaleh were driven out over Mendere 
Bridge, which was partially destroyed. Two new 4-inch guns concealed 
near the Tomb of Achilles were also destroyed. Four Nordenfelts cover- 
ing the entrance were destroyed. 

Our casualties on the 26th were one killed and three wounded. 

The operations are proceeding.—London Times, 3/1. 


On March I the Secretary of the Admiralty made the following announce- 
ment: 

The operations in the Dardanelles are again delayed by unfavorable 
weather. A strong, northeasterly gale is blowing, with rain and mist, 
which would render long-range fire and aeroplane observation difficult. 

On March 3 the Secretary of the Admiralty made the following an- 
nouncement : 

The operations in the Dardanelles were resumed at 11 a. m. last Monday 
(March 1), when his Majesty’s ships Triumph, Ocean, and Albion entered 
the Straits and attacked Fort No. 8 and the batteries at White Cliff. The 
fire was returned by the forts, and also by field guns and howitzers. An 
air reconnaissance made by naval seaplanes in the evening reported that 
several new gun positions had been prepared by the enemy, but that no guns 
had been erected in them. The seaplanes also located a line of surface 
mines. During Monday night a force of mine-sweepers, covered by 
destroyers, swept within a mile and a half of Cape Kephez, and their work, 
which was carried out under fire, is reported to have been excellent. The 


casualties sustained during the day were slight, and amounted to only 


six wounded. 

Four of the French battleships operated off Bulair and bombarded the 
batteries and the communications. 

The operations at the entrance to the Straits, already reported, have re- 
sulted in the destruction of 19 guns ranging from 6-inch to 11-inch; eleven 
guns below 6-inch; four Nordenfeldt guns and two searchlights. The 
magazines of Forts Nos. 6 and 3 were also demolished. 

A further report states that yesterday (March 2) the Canopus, Swift- 
sure, and Cornwallis engaged Fort No. 8. A heavy fire was opened on them 
by Fort No. 9, together with field batteries and howitzers. Fort No. 9 was 
damaged, and ceased firing at 4.50 p. m. The battleships withdrew at 
5.30 p. m., and although all three ships were hit, the only casualty was one 
man slightly wounded. 

Seaplane reconnaissance was impossible on account of the weather. 
Mine-sweeping operations continued throughout the night. The attack 
progresses. The Russian cruiser Askold has joined the Allied fleet off 
the Dardanelles—Army and Navy Gazette, 3/6. 


The last bombardment officially explained was that of March 18, when 
the action resulted in serious losses to the Allied fleet both in ships and men. 
Unofficial newspaper despatches, however, of March 25, state that the Allied 
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fleet reinforced by the British and French vessels sent to replace the three 
ships sunk March 18, and supported by a landing force under General 
d'Amade, steamed into the straits and renewed the attack upon the fortifica- 
tions on the afternoon of March 25. _ 

The serious losses to the Allies during the bombardment of March 18 are 
told in an official statement from the British and French Admiralties from 
which we take the following extracts: (1.09 ' 

“Mine-sweeping having been in progress inside the straits, a general 
attack was delivered by the British and French fleets March 18 on the for- 
tresses at the narrows. At 10.45 a. m. the Queen Elizabeth, Inflexible, 
Agamemnon and Lord Nelson bombarded forts, while the Triumph and the 
Prince George fired at batteries. A heavy fire was opened on the ships. At 
12.22 p. m. the French squadron, consisting of the Suffren, Gaulois, Charle- 
magne and Bouvet, advanced up the Dardanelles and engaged the forts at 
closer range, and the forts replied strongly. Their fire was silenced by the 
10 battleships inside the straits, all the ships being hit several times during 
this part of the action. By 1.25 p. m. all the forts had ceased firing. The 
Vengeance, Irresistible, Albion, Ocean, Swifisure and Majestic, then ad- 
vanced to relieve the six old battleships inside the straits. As the French 
squadron, which had engaged the forts in a most brilliant fashion, was pass- 
ing out, the Bouvet was blown up by a drifting mine. She sank in 36 
fathoms in less than three minutes. At 2.36 p. m. the relief battleships 
renewed the attack on the forts, which again opened fire. The attack on 
the forts was maintained, while the operations of the mine sweepers con- 
tinued. 

“ At 4.09 p. m. the /rresistible quit the line, listing heavily, and at 5.50 p. m. 
sank, having probably struck a drifting mine. At 6.05 p. m. the Ocean, 
having also struck a mine, sank. Both vessels sank in deep water, prac- 
tically the whole of their crews having been rcmoved safely under a hot fire. 
The Gaulois was damaged by gun fire. The /nflexible had her forward 
control position: hit by a heavy shell and requires repair. The bombard- 
ment and the mine sweeping operations terminated when darkness fell.. The 
losses of the ships were caused by mines drifting with the current, which 
were encountered in areas hitherto swept clear, and this danger will require 
special treatment. 

“The British casualties among personnel were not heavy, considering 
the scale of the operations, but practically the whole of the crew of the 
Bouvet was lost with the ship, an internal explosion apparently having 
supervened on the explosion of the mine. On March 16 Vice Admiral 
Carden, who had been incapacitated by illness was succeeded in the chief 
command by Rear Admiral John Michael de Robeck, with the acting rank 
of vice admiral.” 

Vice Admiral de Robeck, who succeeded Admiral Carden, in a despatch 
of March 19 said, in part: “ The power of the fleet to dominate the for- 
tresses by superiority of fire seems to be established. Various other dangers 
and difficulties will have to be encountered, but nothing has happened which 
justifies the belief that the cost of the undertaking will exceed what always 

as been expected and provided for. The British casualties in the per- 


- sonnel are 61 men killed, wounded and missing. I desire to bring to the 


notice of Your Lordships the splendid behavior of the French squadron. 
Their heavy loss leaves them quite undaunted. They were led into close 
action by Rear Admiral Gueprette with greatest gallantry.” 

The text of the French communication follows : 

“French battleships had the honor of attacking the forts in the narrows 
of the Dardanelles at short range on March 18. They accomplished this 
task with vigor and were highly praised by the British sailors. Rear 
Admiral Gueprette telegraphs that the honor of the French flag has been 
fully sustained, although dearly bought by the loss of the Bouvet. The 
number of survivors is actually known to be 64. The number killed and 
wounded on board the other ships of the division is small.” 
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The complement of the Bouvet was 621 men. 

A statement coming from Berlin, reported to have been received from 
Turkish headquarters at Constantinople on March 10, says: “ A hard seven. 
hour fight ended with success for our forts. Beyond slight damage to the 
earthworks, no damage was done to the fortifications.” 

The three battleships lost were old and their loss does not affect the real 
fighting strength of either navy. The /rresistible was completed in 1902, 
was of 15,000 tons, and her main armament was four 12-inch and six 6-inch 
guns. She had nine-inch armor and 780 men. Speed, 18.4 knots. The 
Ocean was completed in 1900. Her main armament was four 12-inch and six 
6-inch guns. She had six inches of armor amidships, was of 12,950 tons and 
had about 750 officers and men. Speed, 17.8 knots. 

The Bouvet was the oldest ship of the three, being completed in 188, 
Her main armament was two 12-inch and two 10.8-inch guns. She had 
16 inches of armor amidships, was of 12,205 tons displacement, and her 
complement was 630 officers and men. Speed, 17 knots. 

While the Allies are confident the Dardanelles will be taken by them, the 
Turks express the opinion that they are impossible of capture.—Army and 
Navy Journal, 3/27. 


The total force bombarding as now revealed is as follows: 
BritisH SHIPS 
Weight of broadside 





Second- 

Heavy ary 

Name Guns guns guns 

Queen Elizabeth ... Eight 15-inch, twelve 6-inch..... 15,600 Ib. 600 lb, 

Inflexible .......... Eight 12-inch, sixteen 4-inch..... 6,800lb. 372 hb. 
Agamemnon ...... Four 12-inch, ten 9.2-inch......... 5,300 Ib. 

Irresistible ........ Four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch...... 3,400 Ib. 600 Ib. 

Cornwallis ........ Four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch...... 3,400 Ib. 600 Ib. 

Vengeance ........ Four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch...... 3,400 lb. — 600 Ib, 

Alsen PERS. OF Four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch...... 3,400 Ib. 600 Ib. 

Triumph .......... Four to-inch, fourteen 7.5-inch.... 3,312Ib. —— 

Poe ‘our 12-inch, twelve 6-inch...... 3,400 lb. 600 Ib. 

FRENCH SHIPS 

SMPTE ise siesias Four 12-inch, ten 6.4-inch......... 3,880 1b. 495 ID. 

Charlemagne ...... Four 12-inch, ten 5.5-inch......... 3,880 1b. 330 Ib. 

CONN 56 si vee wesc Four 12-inch, ten 5.5-inch......... 3,880 lb. 330 Ib. 

BOG ee sito ochre viens Two 12-inch, two 10.8-inch, eight 
ee SE nn Oe er ee 2,416 lb. 264 Ib. 


The official reports of the work accomplished at the Dardanelles are most 
encouraging and hopeful. There is no reason for haste, and with the force 
at their disposal the Allies can afford to move leisurely, but the weather 
factor must not be forgotten. If there is delay, it will probably be due to 
this cause, and so far the casualties have been very trifling. The British 
Admiralty sprung a surprise on the enemy by producing at the critical 
moment the Queen Elizabeth, the great oil-driven 15-inch-gunned battle- 
ship, the most formidable weapon afloat. 

The Queen Elizabeth is the type-ship of a new class which marks a 
departure upon previous battleships of the dreadnought era in many 
respects, but notably in regard to gun power, speed, and fuel. She is the 
first vessel of the regular battle line to be armed with 15-inch guns (as 
compared with 13.5-inch), to have a nominal speed of 25 knots (as com- 
pared with 21 knots), and to use oil fuel only, instead of oil and coal or 
coal alone. Explaining the origin of the type soon after the keel of the 
Queen Elizabeth was laid, Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons: 

“ We laid it down as a principle that the most expensive ship in the world 
ought also to be for all purposes the strongest. We have therefore designed 
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4 ship, not indeed so fast as our latest battle cruisers, but possessing speed 
sufficient to overtake and maneuver against any battle fleet that can be afloat 
in the next few years, and which, in addition to this speed, possesses heavier 

ent and better protection than any battleship yet designed. The cost 
of this vessel, after making allowance for the rise in prices, is slightly less 
than the cost of the last battle cruiser, the Tiger, though more, of course, 
than that of any of the previous battleships.” 

It was desired in the new type to have exceptional speed without any 
loss of gun power or protection, or undue increase in displacement. To do 
this one of the five turrets in previous battleships of the dreadnought types 
had to be given up to make room for the extra boiler power, but the gun 

wer was maintained by an increase of the caliber of the individual 
weapons from 13.5-inch to 15-inch. No great difference in cost was involved 
by the change from ten 13.5-inch to eight 15-inch. The 15-inch gun has 
proved itself, as the First Lord once remarked, the best gun we have ever 
had, reproducing all the virtues of the 13.5-inch on a larger scale, and it is 
most accurate at all ranges. “Its power,” said Mr. Churchill, “may be 
measured by the fact that whereas the 13.5-inch gun hurls a 1400-pound 
projectile, a 15-inch gun discharges a projectile of nearly a ton in weight, 
and can hurl this immense mass of metal Io or 12 miles. 

The Queen Elizabeth is one of five ships, the others being the Warspite, 
Valiant, Barham, and Malaya, all of similar type, and all of which are to 
be completed for sea within the next few weeks. The Queen Elizabeth 
herself was laid down at Portsmouth on Trafalgar Day, 1912, and was 
launched on October 16, 1913. She has only recently completed her trials, 
which are understood to have been most satisfactory in every respect. It is 
probable that this ship will not only be found by her armament to be the 
most formidable vessel afloat, but that in speed she will also give the 
Germans something to marvel about. Her dimensions are thus given in 
the “ Naval Annual” : 


SeepmamerBent 1 i oda siscas ara bys dow oats Hay obi 27,500 tons. 
BEE Dogses s sex » Can este seadenas Geoatin 600 feet. 
BR ticle ost JHastis$igte ha wthovs «een 90% feet. 
EE ara. biaws sam siystolnsaeiaoe OR. oes 2834 feet. 
PAGrOOWER) il eivs Spal. vias aRoeaWs + «olde 60,000, 
MOT sr56f 5 ta sls sm ssnre lew eo poate «ate Sopls » Parsons turbines. 
PE SEMIS: si igs)s nah «peee Hidtaxe> pose 13-inch. 

ri BECO GUMIE: 5 orth tix “alee dona <4 10 inch. 
PASMIBIBENT 3, DAQIO 45s 5 1; Loewy Sings brews Fight 15-inch guns. 

i WREONERY: soils pars dieses ed Twelve 6-inch. 

MPMGOMEUDES) +: slabs cevcew rst a eerie Sos hed sql} Four 21-inch. 
Meme, COGHBNEE) 4s fisincloal. vege woth hoes 25 knots. 
Rites) ~yleheines <si} iygls onic votes haw 694 Oil only. 


—London Times, 3/1. 


Tue ATTACK ON THE DARDANELLES.—The bombardment of the forts at 
the entrance to the Dardanelles on Friday by a powerful combined British 
and French fleet, including several battleships, appears to mark the begin- 
ning of serious operations. At first sight it may seem to have a secondary 
character, and to be at variance with the familiar maxim that in war blows 
should be concentrated upon the decisive point. In reality a successful 
attack upon the Dardanelles might well become of the very first importance, 
and produce results which would quickly be felt in the main eastern and 
western theaters of the war. Consider for a moment the present position 
of Russia. She is a vast empire, with millions of men’ mobilized, and is 
crammed with surplus stores of wheat, yet for all practical purposes she 
18 more cut off from the rest of the world than is Germany. The White 
Sea is ice-bound, and Archangel, which is indifferently served by its rail- 
way, will not be open until some time in May. The Baltic is hermetically 
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sealed. The way to the Black Sea is closed by the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus. Vladivostok is too far away to be of much use. Russia js in 
bonds, and it is the duty of her Allies to burst them if they can. Im. 
measurable advantages would flow from the opening of a clear way to 
Odessa. Ships laden with wheat would stream outwards, and ships laden 
with the equipment and stores which Russia so greatly needs would stream 
inwards. The political results would be equally great. A wedge would be 
driven into the enemy’s fighting line, which still stretches, although not 
uninterruptedly, from the North Sea to the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
effect upon the hesitancy of the Balkan kingdoms and other neutrals would 
be instant, and would counteract the impressions recently created by the 
German operations against Russia. The fall of Constantinople, should it 
be brought about, would probably further mean the collapse of the Turkish 
offensive. The Turks would never survive a blow at their heart. The 
bombardment of the Dardanelles, therefore, if the Allies are able to carry 
it td its logical conclusion, contains that touch of imagination which has 
of late been conspicuously lacking in the war. 

Yet the whole operation is an extremely formidable one, not to be accom- 
plished by sea power alone, as, doubtless, its organizers fully recognize. 
The Straits are over 40 miles long, and at one point, where the defences 
are strongest, are only a mile wide. There are powerful fortifications at 
each end, and forts at the narrowest point of the channel, which in its turn 
is heavily mined. How to take the Dardanelles is a problem which has 
exercised strategists innumerable ever since Xerxes crossed the Straits on 
his bridge of boats. The favorite expedient in modern times has been a 
landing on the shores of the long peninsula of Gallipoli from the Gulf of 
Saros, thus taking the European side of the fortification in rear. A force 
established on the peninsula should be able to withstand a land attack from 
the direction of Constantinople. The peninsula ends in the isthmus of 
Bulair, where the famous lines, held by our troops at the outset of the 
Crimean War, are only about four miles wide, and are flanked by swamps. 
It must be understood that we are only discussing the question as it has 
been discussed times without number during peace, and without any 
informed reference to current events. No statement has been made as to 
whether further operations are contemplated, nor would any such state- 
ment be in any case desirable. We can only deal with the facts as they are 
officially presented. They lead to the conclusion that bombardment from 
the sea will not carry such a project very far, unless it is combined with 
troops. On the importance and value of the enterprise, should it be suc- 
cessfully completed, all experts are agreed. On the nature of the resistance 
likely to be offered in such an event, we think most experts are agreed also. 
The Turks have not sent the bulk of their troops either to the Caucasus or 
to the peninsula of Sinai. They are believed to be in very strong force 
around the Sea of Marmora, and they are led by capable German officers. 
They have had nearly four months in which to complete their preparations 
for an attack, the possibility of which must have been present to their 
minds ever since the war began. 

The moral is that a bombardment of the entrance to the Dardanelles can 
only be satisfactorily developed into a combined land and sea attack if the 
military strength employed is at least equivalent to the naval strength. In 
other words, it is not enough to have plenty of battleships, for plenty of 
troops are required also. The squadrons can do their part, but they must 
have an ample military backing. Moreover, the whole enterprise would 
have to be planned to its concluding stage. Possession of the Dardanelles 
alone would not avail to clear a pathway to Russia unless Constantinople 
and the Bosporus, the latter also fortified, though far less strongly, are 
held also, There is still the Goeben to be reckoned with, and on the pub- 
lished reports it is by no means clear that her teeth have been drawn. We 
are sure these considerations will be amply weighed by the authorities, 
should any further attempt be made. No greater mistake could be com- 
mitted in such a case than to give the fleet insufficient military support. 
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Success in such an undertaking might change in many respects the whole 
complexion of the war. The results that would accrue are many and vital. 
The one thing that the Allies dare not risk in a persistent attack on the 
Dardanelles is failure. In the west the failure of a particular operation, 
however great it may seem, very often has little effect. The failure to hold 
Antwerp caused general regret, but left the Allies entirely unmoved. In 
the east things are different. At the Dardanelles we are at the gates of 
the east. Whenever operations are begun in the east, there must be no 
failure and no going back. These things are truisms. We are convinced 
that they have been fully weighed, and that, should anything further be 
done, it will not be done inadequately. There is one further point which 
must be noted. We have said that to clear the way to Russia the Bosporus 
must be held also. That is quite true, but it should also be remembered that 
if the peninsula of Gallipoli could be seized and safely held, the worst stage 
would be over. The rest might follow at some due and convenient season. 
—London Times, 2/22. 


THE Russtan BiAck SEA FLEET 

















Warships Tonnage Horsepower Guns _ Torpedo 
Tubes 
wo battleships ................. 150,522 153,215 330 29 
SERED cio rer i Cee 13,350 39,000 60 4 
ns Ee 15,500 297,500 58. 48 
14 torpedo-boats ............... 2,082 30,080 30 32 
2 torpedo-boat transports ..... 6,839 4,137 20 — 
PEMMDMAPINEGS . 26.2.6 sc. ee eee 4,873 13,590 7 30 
TE SE eee re 5,059 5,937 II ut 
BBDUG. iid Viens wad 28,046 14,872 ter 4 
1 despatch boat ............... 400 3,300 6 2 
iiss oss asics e ccs oblstel 3,820 7,780 16 ‘J 
Bemort vessels ........5..5..00. 13,373 7,808 22 5 
MPPWATSIIPS 2.0.0... eee ee ese 243,864 577,219 566 150 
Tue TURKISH FLEET 
See Grmeer ....... 2... 22,640 70,000 34 4 
ESS a Se 29,320 31,400 04 6 
_1 coast defence ship ........... 2,400 2,200 22 e 
2 protected cruisers ........... 8,220 34,300 28 4 
2 torpedo gunboats ........... 1,540 10,200 24 6 
MMMETOVETS . ww... ce ewes 3,930 4,500 5 20 
15 torpedo-boats .............. 1,990 30,000 18 8 
EE fs kk ven ctsnan ees 70,040 182,600 27 8 


é 4 
—N. Y. Herald, 3/6. 
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THe Russian FL ieet.—Seven battleships—perhaps 10—2 cruisers, 22 
destroyers, 14 torpedo-boats and 11 submarines form the principal effective 
rs the fleet of 87 Russian warships against 33 warships in the Turkish 
eet. 


The ten battleships of the Russian Black Sea fleet in the order of con- 
struction are: The Sinope, 1887; the Georgi Pobiedonosets, 1892; the Tria 
Sviatitelia, 1893; the Rostislav, 1896; the Pantelimon, 1900; the Jevstafi, 
1906; the Joann Zlatoust, 1906, and the Imperatriza Maria, the Alex- 
ander III, and the Ekaterina IJ. The two cruisers are the Kagoul, com- 

eted in 1902, and the Pamiat Merkooria, in 1903. Of the Russian battle- 
a the Jmperatriza Maria, the Alexander II] and the Ekaterina II were 
to have been completed last year, but there is no record of their having 
been put in commission. The Sinope is considered too old to be of any 
use in active fighting. This would reduce the Russian effective to seven 
battleships and a total of 84 warehips in all, with 431 guns. 
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Against these are a total of 33 Turkish warships with 276 guns. 
Turkish fleet includes the battle cruiser Sultan Selim, which, wan the - 
man battle cruiser Goeben, and the Midellu, which was the German cruiser 
Breslau. The battleship Messudich, badly damaged in the Dardanelles by 
a British submarine, is not included in the list of 33 warships. 

First of the Russian battleships are the /evstafi and the Joann Zlatoust 
completed in 1910, and the Pantelimon, completed in 1903. These vessels 
known as the /evstafi class, are supposed to carry each four 12-inch and 
four 8-inch rifles in their main batteries and twelve 6-inch and fourteen 
12-pounders in their secondary batteries. They have four torpedo tubes 
The Pantelimon, however, actually carries sixteen 6-inch guns and no 
8-inch. The other two vessels are armed according to specifications, 
These are the most modern of the battle fleet. They can make %§ 
knots. Their displacement is 12,800 tons and each carries 730 men. 

The Rostivlav, completed in 1895, carries four 10-inch and eight 6-inch 
guns in her main battery and twelve 3-pounders and some rapid-fire guns 
in the secondary. She has six torpedo tubes. Her speed is 16 knots, her 
displacement 9000 tons, and she has a crew of 631 men. 

P — the vessels of the Jevstafi class, this battleship can also use liquid 
uel. 

The Tria Sviatitelia is a little larger. She carries four 12-inch guns in 
her main battery and a secondary battery of ten 6-inch and four 4.7-inch 
guns and, has two torpedo tubes. She was laid down in 1891 and com- 
pleted in 1898. She has since been reconstructed. Her speed is 18 knots, 
her displacement 12,540 tons and her crew 731 strong. 

The last of the battleships is the Georgi Pobicdonosets, an old vessel, 
built in 1892. She has a main battery of six old style 12-inch guns with 
seven 6-inch and eight 12-pounders in the secondary battery. She is 
equipped with seven torpedo tubes. Her speed is sixteen knots. She is of 
10,250 tons displacement and carries 560 men. 

Two cruisers are the Kagoul and the Pamiat Merkooria, protected 
cruisers of 6750 tons, built in 1902-1903. They are armed with twelve 6-inch 
twelve 12-pounders, some rapid firers and two torpedo tubes. Their speed 
is 23 knots. These are modern vessels, capable of giving a good account of 
themselves. Fach carries 573 men. 

The 22 destroyers are fairly modern vessels, and nine of them are first 
class, with a speed of 33 knots. 

The torpedo-boats are old and not very fast. There are also a number of 
gunboats, mine layers and supply ships. 


Tue Turkisu FLert.—Against this fleet Turkey can put the German 
battle cruiser Goeben, now the Sultan Selim; three old battleships and two 
good protected cruisers, with the fast light cruiser Breslau, now the 
Midellu. In the torpedo flotilla Turkey is outclassed, having only eight 
destroyers and 15 torpedo-boats. 

The dreadnought battle cruiser Goeben was completed in 1912. She is 
of 23,000 tons displacement and carries ten 11-inch guns in her main battery, 
with twelve 6-inch and twelve 24-pounders in the secondary. She has four 
torpedo tubes and has a speed of 28 knots. She has a crew of 1107 officers 
and men. 

Two of the battleships—the Hairredin Barbarossa and the Torgu Reis— 
were the German Kurfiirst Friederich Wilhelm and the ]Weissenburg, built 
in 1891, and purchased by Turkey in 1910. Each carries six 11-inch gung in 
her main battery and eight 4.1-inch and eight 15-pounders in the secondary. 

The protected cruisers Hamidich and Medjidich, while not of precis 
the same type, are so nearly alike that they can be considered together. 
Each is armed with two 6-inch and eight 4.7-inch guns, together with 
several small rapid-fire guns, has three torpedo tubes and carries 300 men. 
Each is designed to make 22 knots. The Hamidieh, it will be recalled, was 
particularly active and successful during the Balkan war. 
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The German cruiser Breslau is one of the type of fast small cruisers 
that have proved themselves to be so useful as commerce destroyers. She 
is similar in armament and construction to the Karlsruhe, but a little 
smaller. She is of 4550 tons displacement, carries twelve 4.1-inch guns and 
has two torpedo tubes. She can make 3¢ knots, although designed for 25. 
She burns coal and oil. Her crew numbers 370 officers and men. 

The speed of the Goeben and the Breslau and of the two protected 
cruisers gives to the smaller Turkish fleet an advantage in maneuvering 
which cannot be underestimated. These five vessels make up a com- 
pact little squadron which will give the larger but slower Russian fleet 
all it can do to handle if the Turkish gun pointers know their business. 
As the Turkish navy has for some years been in the hands of German 
naval officers, it may be supposed that the gun crews know how to 
handle their pieces. 

When the British government snapped up the two Turkish dreadnoughts 
—the Sultan Osman I, which was the Rio de Janeiro, bought from Brazil, 
and the Sultan Mehmet Rechadieh V—which were in British shipyards and 
almost completed, it dealt a blow to Turkey’s aspirations to naval power 
the full effect of which can only be seen now that Turkey is hard pressed.— 
N.Y. Herald, 3/6. 


Russian NAVAL Success IN THE Brack SEA.—It is officially stated that 
a large Turkish transport was sunk on January 2 by a mine at the entrance 
to the Bosporus. 

Another transport, convoyed by the Turkish cruiser Medjidie, was sunk 
on January 5 in the Black Sea between Sinope and Trebizond. 

The protected Russian cruiser Pamyat Merkuria and the Russian de- 
stroyer Guyernyi attacked the Medjidice, which, though struck by several 
shells, succeeded in escaping —Press Association War Special. 


StnorE SHELLED BY Firet.—An official message from Constantinople 
states that the Russian fleet has bombarded Sinope, sinking all the ships 
in port—Central News, Naval and Military Record, 1/13. 


» FAR EAST 
Naval powers in the Far East are represented as follows: 
FRANCE 
2 armored cruisers. I gunboat. 
I destroyer. 4 river gunboats. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1 battleship. 10 river craft. 
2 light cruisers. 6 sloops. 
2 cruisers. Some other small craft. 
8 destroyers. (The armored cruisers have a 
4 torpedo-boats. speed of from 20 to 25 knots, and 
3 submarines. the destroyers, 26 knots.) 
JAPAN 
2 dreadnoughts. 13 light cruisers. 
13 pre-dreadnoughts. 52 destroyers. 
2 battle cruisers. 27 torpedo-boats. 
13 armored cruisers. 15 submarines. 


The disposition of these ships is problematical. The more powerful ships 
of France and Great Britain are probably operating in other areas. 
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WHEN THE “ Empen” RAwED PENANG 
(From a Correspondent of The New York Times in Penang.) 


PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, October 29, 

The German cruiser Emden called here yesterday and departed, leaving 
death and destruction behind her. You will doubtless have learned long 
before this story of her visit, carried by the slow mails of the Far East, 
is read in the United States, some account of the Emden’s raid, but the 
cable can hardly carry a detailed picture of the destruction wrought in a 
brief hour or so yesterday in this busy harbor, and it seems worth while to 
describe for you how this sudden vision of war burst on Penang. 
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For those who do not know, the City of Penang lies on the western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, just below the Siamese border. It is the 
shipping point of the Federated Malay States, where 65 per cent of the 
world’s tin is produced, as well as a great amount of rubber and copra. 
With a population of 246,000, it is growing by leaps and bounds and gives 
every indication of soon becoming one of the largest ports in the Far East. 

The thing that makes this city a point of importance in the present war 
is the fact that it is the last port of call for ships going from China and 
Japan to Colombo and Europe. As a result, it has been made more or less 
of a naval base by the English Government. Large stores of Admiralty 
coal have been collected and all vessels have been commanded to stop here 
for orders before crossing the Bay of Bengal. — 

Might Have Been Worse.—Ilt was probably with the idea of crippling this 
base from which her pursuers were radiating that the Emden made her 
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raid here. Had she found it temporarily unde fended she could, at one blow, 
seriously have embarrassed the English cruisers patrolling these waters 
and at the same time caused a terrific loss to English commerce by sinking 
the many merchantmen at anchor in the harbor. ; 

It was on Wednesday morning that the Emden, with a dummy fourth 
funnel and flying the British ensign, in some inexplicable fashion sneaked 

the French torpedo boat Mosquet, which was on patrol duty outside, 
and entered the outer harbor of Penang. Across the channel leading to the 
inner harbor lay the Russian cruiser Jemtchug. Inside were the French 
torpedo-boats Fronde and Pistolet, and the torpedo-boat destroyer 
D'Iberville. The torpedo-boats lay beside the long government wharf, 
while the D’/berville rode at anchor between two tramp steamers. 

At full speed the Emden steamed straight for the Jemtchug and the inner 
harbor. In the semi-darkness of the early morning the Russian took her 
for the British cruiser Yarmouth, which had been in and out two or three 
times during the previous week and did not even “ query” her. Suddenly, 
when less than 400 yards away, the Emden emptied her bow guns into the 
Jemtchug and came on at a terrific pace, with all the guns she could bring 
to bear in action. When she had come within 250 yards she changed her 
course slightly, and as she passed the Jemtchug, poured two broadsides into 
her, as well as a torpedo, which entered the engine room, but did com- 
paratively little damage. ; 

Took Everybody by Surprise—The Russian cruiser was taken com- 
pletely by surprise and was badly crippled before she realized what was 
happening. The fact that her Captain was spending the night ashore, and 
that there was no one on board who seemed capable of acting energetically, 
completed the demoralization. She was defeated before the battle began. 
However, her men finally manned the light guns and brought them into 
action. } 

In the meantime the Emden was well inside the inner harbor and among 
the shipping. She saw the French torpedo-boats there, and apparently 
realized at once that unless she could get out before they joined in the 
action her fate was sealed. At such close quarters (the range was never 
more than 450 yards) their torpedoes would have proved deadly. Accord- 
ingly, she turned sharply and made for the Jemtchug once more. 

All the time she had been in the harbor the Russian had been bombarding 
her with shrapnel, but owing to the notoriously bad marksmanship prevalent 
in the Czar’s navy had succeeded for the most part only in peppering every 
merchant ship within range. As the Emden neared the Jemtchug agaim 
both ships were actually spitting fire. The range was practically point- 
blank. Less than 150 yards away the Emden passed the Russian, and as 
she did so torpedoed her amidships, striking the magazine. There was a 
tremendous detonation, paling into insignificance by its volume all the 

vious din; a heavy black column of smoke arose and the Jemtchug sank 
in less than 10 seconds, while the Emden steamed behind the point to safety. 

No sooner had she done so, however, than she sighted the torpedo-boat 
Mosquet, which had heard the firing and was coming in at top speed. The 
Emden immediately opened up on her thereby causing her to turn around in 
an endeavor to escape. It was too late. After a running fight of 20 minutes 
the Mosquet seemed to be hit by three shells simultaneously and sank very 
rapidly. The German had got a second victim. 

The Chivalrous von Muller—It was here that the chivalrous bravery of 
the Emden’s captain, which has been many times in evidence throughout 
her meteoric career, was again shown. If the French boats were coming 
out, every moment was of priceless value to him. Nevertheless, utterly 
disregarding this, he stopped, lowered boats, and picked up the survivors 
from the Mosquet before steaming on his way. 

The English here now say of him admiringly, “ He played the game.” 

eantime, boats of all descriptions had started toward the place where 
i¢ Russian cruiser had last been seen. The water was covered with 
débris of all sorts, to which the survivors were clinging. They presented 
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a horrible sight when they were landed on Victoria Pier, which the amby. 
lance corps of the Sikh garrison turned into a temporary hospital. Almost 
all of them had wounds of one sort or another. Many were covered with 
them. Their blood-stained, and for the most part, naked bodies, were 
enough to send shivers through even the most cold-blooded person.  [t 
was a sight I shall not forget for many a day. Out of a crew of 334 men, 
142 were picked up wounded. Only 94 were found practically untouched, 
Ninety-eight were “missing.” It is not yet known how many of the crew 
of 78 of the Mosquet were rescued by the Emden. 

So much of the story I am able to write from personal observation and 
investigation. Here, however, is an account of what occurred from an 
officer who saw it all from closer range and more intimate conditions, for 
he was on the French torpedo-boat destroyer Pistolet. I tell his story 
exactly as he told it to me: 

“ The captain of the Pistolet had invited Captain T. and myself to havea 
game of bridge whist on board. His ship was lying alongside the govern- 
ment wharf, just inside the inner harbor. The game proved a most inter- 
esting one, and time flew by unnoticed. Finally, just before I a. m., it came 
to a close, but, owing to the fact that our going home at that hour of the 
morning would mean a ricksha ride of over two miles, the captain stretched 
a point and invited us to remain on board, which we did. Little did we 
know what our decision was to mean to us. 

“ At 5.25 the next morning, just as day was breaking, I was awakened by 
a deafening crash, followed by two others in rapid succession. Without 
waiting for more | pulled my ducks over my pajamas and hurried on deck. 
Right before us, at the entrance to the inner harbor, lay the Russian cruiser 
Jemtchug. Steaming toward her at full speed came the German cruiser 
Emden, her bow guns belching forth vast clouds of smoke, through which 
the flash of the guns could just be distinguished. She was less than half a 
mile away. After what seemed to me an interminable delay, the surprised 
Jemtchug started to reply with her small guns, and the din grew greater 
and greater. 

“As the Emden came on she swerved slightly out of her course and 
steamed down the far side of the channel, thus bringing her broadside guns 
to bear on the Jemtchug, which by this time was literally spitting fire. The 
range now was less than 300 yards, and the execution being done must have 
been terrible. We noticed that the greater portion of the Russian shells 
were ‘carrying over.’ 

“The Emden now changed her course again, to the right, and disappear 
behind a group of several tramp steamers, so as to enable her to turn 
around without unduly exposing herself. While she was doing this the 
firing diminished greatly, owing to the disinclination on the part of either, 
I imagine, wantonly to damage harmless merchant vessels. No sooner had 
she started on her way out of the harbor, however, than the din arose once 
more. 

“Just at this time the French torpedo-boat Fronde dropped back from 
her position alongside us and started in to take part in the mélée with a 
machine gun. This caused the Emden to devote part of her time to us, and 
we were made the objective of a severe machine gun fire, which owing to 
our position in the shadow of the pier and of the fact that the light was 
very poor, did little or no damage. Nevertheless, it was rather discon- 
certing to hear the rattle of lead on the corrugated iron sheds behind us. 

“ By this time the Emden must have realized that at such close quarters 
she was subject to the danger of a torpedo attack (although, as a matter of 
fact, no effort seemed to have been made along these lines), and she accord- 
ingly started up the north channel toward the outer harbor at full s 
firing broadside after broadside at the Jemtchug, now badly crippled. 

“ Suddenly, as the two cruisers were abreast and no more than 150 yards 
from one another, there was a tremendous crash. The Jemtchug heaved 
up amidships, there was another detonation even louder than the first, and 
she sank before I could realize what had happened. All that remained was 
a large pillar of smoke to mark the spot where she had been. A German 
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torpedo had found its mark, and the Emden sailed around the point without 
firing another shot. ‘ 

“By this time—less than 30 minutes after the first shot had been fired— 
the Pistolet had cast off and we started across the harbor toward the place 
where we had last seen the Jemtchug, with the Fronde close behind us. It 
was slow work, as we had very little steam. ' : , 

“As we neared the scene of the disaster, I received my first impression 
of the horror of modern naval warfare. The water was strewn with 
wreckage, among which heads were popping up and down like corks in a 
lily pond. It seemed as if it were alive with men. They were everywhere ; 
hanging on to pieces of wood, clutching life preservers, clinging to débris 

ll kinds. 
of When we reached them we immediately started in getting them aboard 
by means of boats, ropes looped at the end, by hand, and in any way pos- 
sible. They were indeed a most terrible sight. Most of them were 
wounded, and those that were, were bleeding profusely. Practically none 


’ were wearing more than a pair of trousers, and a considerable number did 


not even have that. A few were frightfully lacerated, and we recovered 
one man who had had his leg blown off below the knee—he died five 
minutes after we got him on board. It was like living a frightful night- 
mare. Everywhere you turned you met a groaning, greasy mass of 
humanity. ; 

“Discipline was thrown aside and captain and men alike toiled in their 
efforts to alleviate the suffering of the Jemtchug’s survivors. My partner 
at bridge, the previous night, the doctor, asked my assistance and together 
we went from man to man doing what emergency work we could. My 
pajama-decked costume was rapidly covered with blood. It was a case of 
everybody helping everybody else. 

“Finally, when numerous launches of all sizes and makes had put out 
to relieve us, we returned to the Victoria jetty, which the ambulance corps 
of the Sikh garrison, aided by volunteers and local doctors, had turned 
into a temporary hospital. Here were removed what remained of the 
Jemtchug. 

“While the last few men were taken off the Pistolet, another cannon- 
ading was heard. I hurried ashore, with no feeling of regret I might say, 
and took a ricksha to the outer sea wall to see whatever fighting was going 
on. The ships were so far away that it was hard to tell with the naked 
eye exactly what was going on. We could see the little torpedo-boat 
Mosquet trying to get beyond the range of the Emden’s guns while the 
shells were throwing up water all around her. The chase had kept on for 
20 minutes I should say, when we saw the little craft sink by the bow. The 
Emden lowered boats to pick up any possible survivors, but from the short 
time they were down, I imagine most of the crew were lost. 

“Thave tried to give you some little idea in the foregoing of the frightful 
encounter I have witnessed. It seemed like a nightmare afterwards, al- 
though while it was actually going on, you felt as if you were looking at a 
sham battle. Even when the bullets started in to rattle on the iron-covered 
sheds above our heads there was nothing terrifying about it. After the 
effect of the first few shots had worn off I felt as if I were watching a play. 
That quiet, staid Penang with her shaded streets and sampan-covered 
harbor should be the scene of a nayal engagement such as I witnessed 
to-day is almost unbelievable. Yet the sordid after effects are before our 


es. 

“Only the masterly maneuvering of that gentleman of the German fleet 
—the captain of the Emden—prevented the city from being a scene of a 
terrible carnage. His refusal to-sink unarmed vessels while the crews were 
on board, his refraining from bombarding the town, his stopping to pick 
up the crew of the Mosquet, although every minute was valuable to him, 
at once made him ‘that gentleman, the Captain of the Emden,’ On all sides 
you hear, ‘IT hope they sink the Emden, but it will be a shame if any of her 
crew are lost.’ 
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“ While steaming away from Penang he met the tramp Glen. Instead of 
capturing her, he sent her into Penang with the massage: ‘I tried not to hit 
the town. If I did so, I am very sorry, indeed.’ Well, he, ‘played the 
game, and he has made me, for one, feel extremely doubtful whether the 
much-talked-of German ‘atrocities’ are true, except where the exigencies 
of war have made them unavoidable.” 

Here you have the story of an engagement which will go down in history 
as a demonstration that, even under the conditions of modern naval war- 
fare, it is possible for two ships of almost equal armament to fight by 
daylight at almost point-blank range without resulting in the disabling of 
both. A sight similar to that witnessed yesterday would be considered by 
most naval critics as impossible, or, rather, suicidal. 

The sad, or, rather, disgraceful, part of the story has yet to be told. It 
was true that the Jemtchug was caught unprepared. Her captain was 
spending the night ashore, her decks were not cleared, she was slow to get 
into action, and when she did so her marksmanship was poor. All this 
could hardly be excused, but it becomes insignificant when we consider the’ 
case of the French torpedo-boats and the D’/berville, whose help the Jemt- 
chug had a right to expect. Here they lay in a harbor with fully 10 min- 
utes’ warning that a hostile ship was approaching, yet they allowed that 
ship to enter the harbor, steam round it, turn, and make her escape without 
so much as firing a shot, when, if they had gone into action, the Emden 
cmd webiad have escaped. The range was everything they could have 

esired. 

What was the matter? Why did they remain silent? The answer is this: 
Although it was a time of war a large percentage of the officers of these 
ships had been allowed to remain ashore over night. Not one of the ships 
had steam up. Their decks were not even cleared for action. Yet even 
taking this into consideration it is inexplicable that, when two or three 
torpedoes from any one of them would have saved the day, none was fired. 
The ships need not have moved an inch to have done so. The range was 
ridiculously short—less than 200 yards at one time. But surprise, lack of 
discipline, and general inefficiency seemed to hold them paralyzed. 

The prevailing opinion here is that they did not wish to draw the Emden’s 
fire on themselves—although one did use her machine gun toward the end 
of the engagement. Whatever is said, however, it is impossible to get away 
from the fact that the French Navy yesterday sustained a blow to its efh- 
ciency that it will take a long time to wipe out. Theirs was a “ masterly 
inaction” caused by something which they do not attempt themselves to 
define. Both army and navy commanders here are one in their contemptu- 
ous condemnation of such a spectacle. 


FINAL Fate oF THE “ Konicsperc.”—Captain Willett’s story of the final 
destruction of the Konigsberg was given to a representative of the South- 
end Telegraph. When war broke out the cruiser lay in the harbor of 
Dar-es-Salaam, in German East Africa, but she succeeded in getting away 
and inflicting damage on our shipping. Within a few days several vessels 
were on the track of the Konigsberg, but she evaded detection until one 
morning a steamer was observed coming out of one of the mouths of the 
Rufigi River, which debouches into the Indian Ocean just behind the Mafia 
Islands. The movements of this steamer aroused suspicion, and she was 
chased, doubling back up the river, but not before she was recognized as the 
German East Africa liner Somali. Soon after the Konigsberg was located 
higher up the stream. Both were shelled by the British cruisers, and the 
Somali was quickly set on fire and sunk. The Konigsberg got out of range 
and sight by working her way up the river. It was soon found that the 
enemy’s cruiser was too far up the river to permit of her being effectively 
shelled, so to prevent her slipping away again it was decided to bottle her 
up securely for future operations. To effect this purpose. Captain Willett’s 
boat, the Newbridge, was requisitioned. For the trip down the coast her 
own crew were taken out and replaced by naval officers and bluejackets. 
Captain Willett, however, remained at his post, but Lieutenant Lavington 
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was in charge of the operations. Arrangements were made to protect those 
on board from the gun fire of the enemy. Sand bags were placed forward 
and sacks of coal piled up aft, while steel sheet was used as a protection 
for the steering-gear and engine room. These preparations were carried 
out with the greatest secrecy, but Captain Willett said the Germans had evi- 
dently received accurate information of the intended visit of the Newbridge 
and the object of her last voyage. There is a small island at the entrance to 
the river, and a number of the Konigsberg’s crew had entrenched them- 
selves here, supported with Maxims and quickfirers landed from the in- 
terned cruiser. The Newbridge went in under her own steam, Lieutenant 
H. V. Lavington, late of the Pegasus, being in command. Lieutenant 
F. R. M. Johnson and a lieutenant commander of one of the British 
cruisers, together with Captain Willett, were the only other officers who 
made the daring passage. The crew comprised a few stokers and artificers 
below, and some half-dozen bluejackets on deck. The Germans opened 
fire as soon as the Newbridge came within range, but, in spite of a hail of 
bullets and shrapnel, the only casualty was caused by a shell exploding in 
one of the sacks of coal, and a seaman got. badly peppered with minute 
pieces. The Newbridge was maneuvered into the best position, anchored, 
and then sunk by means of three charges of guncotton, the crew having 
taken to the boats. Now began the most perilous part of the undertaking. 
The launches and boats had to run the gauntlet of the Germans lying in 
wait for them, at point-blank range, as they proceeded out to rejoin the two 
British cruisers. The first victim was the “cox” of the ’s launch. 
Other casualties soon followed; the “cox” of the other launch being 
killed with a bullet right through his head. In all eight men from the war- 
ships were wounded and two killed. The Duplex, a cable ship which accom- 
panied the Newbridge, had five Lascars killed. Afterwards, the Duplex, 
which had gone ashore on a reef and was badly holed, was also sunk in the 
fairway to make the bottling-up process complete. Five days after the pre- 
ceding incidents, the Konigsberg was finally destroyed and sunk. This is 
how her end came. The German cruiser had so effectively concealed her- 
self, not only amongst the palms, but by actually covering the ship with 
foliage, that it was impossible to locate her exact position. To get over this 
difficulty the Kinfauns Castle arrived on the scene with an aeroplane. This 
was soon soaring over the river, and the position of the hidden cruiser con- 
veyed to the British by means of smoke bombs. Very quickly the big guns 
of our ships got the range, and battered the Konigsberg till she was sunk. 
Captain Willett is of the opinion that the crew’s fate was sealed. Those 
who did not perish by the fire of our ships were almost certain to meet a 
more lingering fate in those malaria-infested regions. There was no hope 
for them in trying to penetrate on foot the thick bush and fever-infected 
swamps.—Army and Navy Gazette, 1/16. 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC 


GERMANY 


American Waters 
Karlsruhe, light cruiser (unofficially reported wrecked). 





ENGLAND 

East Indies. ‘Royal Australian Navy. 

I battleship. 1 battle cruiser. 

2 light cruisers. 3 light cruisers. 
Persian Gulf. 3 destroyers. 

4 small craft. 2 submarines. 
Cape of Good Hope. West coast Canada. 
_3 cruisers. 2 submarines. 

I gunboat. West coast of America. 
New Zealand. 2 gunboats. 

3 cruisers. 

I sloop. 
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—Rivista Marittima, January. 
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FALKLANDS Victory.—The following despatch has been received at the 
Admiralty from Vice Admiral Sir F, C. Doveton Sturdee, K. C. B., C. V, O 
C. M. G., reporting the action off the Falkland Islands on Tuesday, 
December 8, i914: ; 

“ INVINCIBLE” AT SEA, December 10, 1914, 

Sir: I have the honor to forward a report on the action which took place 
on December 8, 1914, against a German squadron off the Falkland Islands, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. C. D. Sturpee, Vice Admiral, Commander-in-Chief, 

The Secretary, Admiralty. 


A. Preliminary Movements 


The squadron, consisting of H. M. ships 

Invincible, flying my flag, Flag Captain Percy T. H. Beamish; 

Inflexible: Captain Richard F. Pihllimore ; 

Carnarvon, flying the flag of Rear Admiral Archibald P. Stoddart, Flag 
Captain Harry L. d’E. Skipwith; 

ornwall, Captain W. M. Ellerton; 

Kent, Captain John D, Allen; 

Glasgow, Captain John Luce; 

Bristol, Captain Basil H. Fanshawe; and 

Macedonia, Captain Bertram S. Evans, 


arrived at Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, at 10.30 a. m. on Monday, Decem-, 


ber 7, 1914. Coaling was commenced at once in order that the ships should 
be ready to resume the search for the enemy’s squadron the next evening, 
December 8. ; 

At 8.00 a. m. on Tuesday, December 8, a signal was received from the 
signal station on shore: 

A four-funnedl and two-funnel man-of-war in sight from Sapper Hill, 
steering northwards. 

At this time the positions of the various ships of the squadron were as 
follows: 

Macedonia: At anchor as lookout ship. 

Kent (guard ship): At anchor in Port William. 

Invincible and Inflexible: In Port William. 

Carnarvon: In Port William. 

Cornwall: In Port William. 

Glasgow: In Port Stanley. 

Bristol: In Port Stanley. 

The Kent was at once ordered to weigh, and a general signal was made 
to raise steam for full speed, 

At 8.20 a. m. the signal station reported another column of smoke in sight 
to the southward, and at 8.45 a. m. the Kent passed down the harbor and 
took up a station at the entrance. 

The Canopus, Captain Heathcoat S. Grant, reported at 8.47 a. m. that the 
first two ships were eight miles off, and that the smoke reported at 8.20 a. m. 
appeared to be the smoke of two ships about 20 miles off. 

At 8.50 a. m. the signal station reported a further column of smoke in 
sight to the southward. 

The Macedonia was ordered to weigh anchor on the inner side of the 
other ships, and await orders. 

At 9.20 a. m. the two leading ships of the enemy (Gueisenau and Niirn- 
berg), with guns trained on the wireless station, came within range of the 
Canopus, who opened fire at them across the low land at a range of 11,000 
yards. The enemy at once hoisted their colors and turned away. At this 
time the masts and smoke of the enemy were visible from the upper bridge 
of the Jnvincible at a range of approximately 17,000 yards across the low 
land to the south of Port William. 

A few.minutes later the two cruisers altered course to port, as though 
to close the Keni at the entrance to the harbor, but about this time it seems 
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that the /nvincible and Inflexible were seen over the land, as the enemy at 
once altered course and increased speed to join their consorts. wie 

The Glasgow weighed and proceeded at 9.40 a. m. with orders to join 
the Kent and observe the enemy’s movements. __ 

At 9.45 a. m. the squadron—less the Bristol—weighed, and proceeded out 
of harbor in the following order: Carnarvon, Inflexible, Invincible, and 
Cornwall. On passing Cape Pembroke Light the five ships of the enemy 
appeared clearly in sight to the southeast, hull down. The visibility was at 
its maximum, the sea was calm, with a bright sun, a clear sky, and a light 
breeze from the northwest. 

At 10.20 a. m. the signal for a general chase was made. The battle 
cruisers quickly passed ahead of the Carnarvon and overtook the Kent. 
The Glasgow was ordered to keep two miles from the /nvincible, and the 
Inflexible was stationed on the starboard quarter of the flagship. Speed 
was eased to 20 knots at 11.15 a. m. to enable the other cruisers to get into 


station. ; ; 
At this time the enemy’s funnels and bridges showed just above the 


orizon. 

x Information was received from the Bristo] at 11.27 a. m. that three 
eneiny ships had appeared off Port Pleasant, probably colliers or transports. 
The Bristol was therefore directed to take the Macedonia under his orders 
and destroy transports. 

The enemy were still maintaining their distance, and I decided, at 
12:20 p. m., to attack with the two battle cruisers and the Glasgow. 

At 12.47 p. m. the signal to “ open fire and engage the enemy ” was made. 

The /nflexible opened fire at 12.55 p. m. from her fore turret at the right- 
hand ship of the enemy, a light cruiser; a few minutes later the /nvinctble 
opened fire at the same ship. 

The deliberate fire from a range of 16,500 to 15,000 yards at the right- 
hand light cruiser, who was dropping astern, became too threatening, and 
when a shell fell close alongside her at 1.20 p. m. she (the Leipzig) turned 
away, with the Niirnberg and Dresden to the southwest. These light 
cruisers were at once followed by the Kent, Glasgow, and Cornwall, in 
accordance with my instructions. 

The action finally developed into three separate encounters, besides the 
subsidiary one dealing with the threatened landing. 


B. Action with the Armored Cruisers 


The fire of the battle cruisers was directed on the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau. The effect of this was quickly seen, when at 1.25 p. m., with the 
Scharnhorst leading, they turned about seven points to port in succession 
into line ahead, and opened fire at 1.30 p. m. Shortly afterwards speed 
was eased to 24 knots, and the battle cruisers were ordered to turn 
together, bringing them into line ahead, with the /nvincible leading. 

The range was about 13,500 yards at the final turn, and increased until 
at 2 p. m. it had reached 16,450 yards. 

The enemy then (2.10 p. m.) turned away about 10 points to starboard, 
and a second chase ensued, until at 2.45 p. m. the battle cruisers again 
opened fire; this caused the enemy at 2.53 p. m. to turn into line ahead to 
port and open fire at 2.55 p. m. 

The Scharnhorst caught fire forward, but not seriously, and her fire 
slackened perceptibly ; the Gneisenau was badly hit by the /nflexible. 

At 3.30 p. m. the Scharnhorst led round about 10 points to starboard ; just 
previously her fire had slackened perceptibly, and one shell had shot away 
her third funnel; some guns were not firing, and it would appear that the 
turn was dictated by a desire to bring her starboard guns int® action. The 
effect of the fire on the Scharnhorst became more and more apparent in 
consequence of smoke from fires, and also escaping steam; at times a shell 
would cause a large hole to appear in her side, through which could be seen 
a dull red glow of flame. At 4.04 p. m. the Scharnhorst, whose flag remained 
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flying to the last. suddenly listed heavily to port, and within a minute it 
became clear that she was a doomed ship; for the list increased very rapidl 
until she lay on her beam ends, and at 4.17 p. m. she disappeared, : 

The Gnetsenau passed on the far side of her late flagship, and continued 
a determined but ineffectual effort to fight the two battle cruisers, 

At 5.08 p, m. the forward funnel was knocked over and remained resting 
against the second funnel. She was evidently in serious straits, and her fire 
slackened very much. 

At 5.15 p. m, one of the Gneisenaun’s shells struck the Invincible; this was 
her last effective effort. 

At 5.30 p. m. she turned towards the flagship with a heavy list to star- 
board, and appeared stopped, with steam pouring from her escape pipes and 
smoke from shell and fires rising everywhere. About this time I ordered 
the signal “ Cease fire,” but before it was hoisted the Gneisenau opened fire 
again, and continued to fire from time to time with a single gun, 

At 5.40 p. m. the three ships closed in on the Gneisenau, and at this time 
the flag flying at her fore truck was apparently hauled down, but the flag at 
the peak continued flying. 

At 5.50 p. m., “ Cease fire” was made. 

At 6 p, m. the Gneisenau heeled over very suddenly, showing the men 
gathered on her decks and then walking on her side as she lay for a minute 
on her beam ends before sinking. 

The prisoners of war froin the Gneisenau report that by the time the 
ammunition was expended, some 600 men had been killed and wounded, 
The surviying officers and men were all ordered on deck and told to pro- 
vide themselves with hammocks and any articles that could support them 
in the water. 

When the ship capsized and sank there were probably some 200 un- 
wounded survivors in the water, but, owing to the shock of the cold water, 
many were drowned within sight of the boats and ship. 

Every effort was made to save life as quickly as possible, both by boats 
and from the ships; life buoys were thrown and ropes lowered, but only a 
proportion could be rescued. The /nvincible alone rescued 108 men, 14 of 
whom were found to be dead after being brought on board; these. men 
were buried at sea the following day with full military honors. 


C. Action with the Light Cruisers 


At about 1.00 p. m., when the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau turned to port 
to engage the /nvincible and Inflcxible, the enemy’s light cruisers turned 
to starboard to escape; the Dresden was leading, and the Niirnberg and 
Leipzig followed on each quarter, 

In accordance with my instructions, the Glasgow, Kent and Cornwall 
at once went in chase of these ships; the Carnarvcn, whose speed was 
insufficient to overtake them, closed the battle cruisers. 

The Glasgow drew well ahead of the Cornwall and Kent, and, at 3,00 
p. m., shots were exchanged with the Leipzig at 12,000 yards. The Glasgow's 
object was to endeavor to outrange the Leipzig with her 6-inch guns, and 
- thus cause her to alter course and give the Cornwall and Kent a chance of 
coming into action. 

At 4.17 p. m. the Cornwall opened fire, also on the Leipsig. 

At 7.17 p. m. the Leipzig was on fire fore and aft, and the Cornwall and 
Glasgow ceased fire. 

The Leipzig turned over on her port side and disappeared at 9 p. m. Seven 
officers and 11 men were saved. 

At 3.38 p. m. the Cornwall ordered the Kent to engage the Niirnberg, 
the nearest cruiser to her. 

Owing to the excellent and strenuous efforts of the engine room depart- 
ment, the Kent was able to get within range of the Niirnberg at 5.00 p. m. 
At 6.35 p. m. the Niirnberg was on fire forward and ceased firing. The 
Kent also ceased firing, and closed to 3300 yards; as the colors were still 
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observed to be flying in the Niirnberg, the Kent opened fire again. Fire was 
finally stopped five minutes later on the colors being hauled down, and 
every preparation was mide to save life. The Niirnberg sank at 7.27 p. m.,, 
and, as she sank, a group of men were waving a German ensign attached to 
a staff. Twelve men were rescued, but only seven survived. 

The Kent had four killed and 12 wounded, mostly caused by one shell. 

During the time the three cruisers were engaged with the Niirnberg and 
Leipzig, the Dresden, who was beyond her consorts, effected her escape 
owing to her superior speed. The Glasgow was the only cruiser with suffi- 
cient speed to have had any chance of success. However, she was fully 
employed in engaging the Leipzig for over an hour before either the Corn- 


_ wall or Kent could come up and get within range. During this time the 


Dresden was able to increase her distance and get out of sight. 

The weather changed after 4 p. m., and the visibility was much reduced; 
further, the sky was overcast and cloudy, thus assisting the Dresden to get 
away unobserved. 


D. Action with the Enemy's Transports 


A report was received at 11.27 a. m. from his Majesty’s ship Bristol that 
three ships of the enemy, probably transports or colliers, had appeared off 
Port Pleasant. The Bristol was ordered to take the Macedonia under his 
orders and destroy the transports. 

His Majesty’s ship Macedonia reports that only two ships, steamships 
Baden and Santa Isabel, were present; both ships were sunk after the 
removal of the crew. 

I have pleasure in reporting that the officers and men under my orders 
carried out their duties with admirable efficiency and coolness, and great 
credit is due to the engineer officers of all the ships, several of which ex- 
ceeded their normal full speed. 

F. C. D. Sturpee. 


—Army and Navy Gazette, 3/6. 


WIRELESS OPERATOR AT THE FALKLANDS TELLS oF SEA FIGHT 


Lonpon, Thursday, March 4. 

W. A. Lacey, the wireless operator at the Marconi station at that outpost 
of the empire, says: 

“The Germans were well aware of the utility of the station, as a deter- 
mined attempt was made to destroy it on December 7. This day must 
have been especiaily set apart by the meteorological deity in charge of the 
Falkland Islands weather, for contrary to our usual leaden skies and high 
winds, the day was perfect. Scarcely a ripple on the sea and the clear-cut 
horizon were both helpful factors to our outposts in sighting the enemy 
and to our ships in the engagement which followed. 

“ At 7.30 a. m. smoke was sighted to the southward, which materialized 
into two enemy cruisers, and later the smoke of three others was seen. 
The first two, the Gnetsenau and Niirnberg, headed straight for the station 
until they were about four miles off, when they presented their broadsides 
to us, and trained their guns on the power house. Their movements were 
clearly visible through glasses. Orders were given to abandon the station, 
which we did, retiring about 250 yards west, and taking shelter behind 
the rocks, whence we had a clear view of the proceedings. 

“As soon as we were clear the guardship in Staniey Harbor let go two 
12-inch shells at the foremostyGerman cruiser, and considering that the 
enemy was not visible from the harbor, the shooting was admirable. The 
shells fell one just forward and one just aft of the Gneisenau. The next 
two were better. One hit the water right abeam of the Gneisenanu, rico- 
cheted, and landed aboard. The firing was directed from the observatory. 

“The enemy did not appear to like being shot at from an invisible battery 
which outranged their guns, and they turned southeast to get out of range 
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without firing a single shot at us. A parting greeting landed alongside the 
Gnetsenau, which was by this time stern on. Survivors state that Admiral 
von Spee, who went down with his ship, was at a loss to know where those 
shells dropped from. 

“Meanwhile our cruisers were forcing steam and put to sea before the 
Germans were lost to sight, the fast British cruisers preceding for scouting 
work. We reoccupied the station and started the engine for power, work. 
ing with our ships. Immediately we touched the key all the Germans 
pressed their keys, making indescribable noises by altering their spark fre- 
quencies rapidly. It has never been my lot to receive through such a jungle 
and I trust never will be again. Our signalling continued without interrup- 
tion, despite their efforts. 


“For about two hours pandemonium reigned in the ether. After all 


orders had been given by wireless, the working ceased until the Germans 
tried to communicate with each other and our fleet returned the compli- 
ment by jamming them, with what success we do not know. The Germans 
disappeared in a southeasterly direction with our cruisers in hot pursuit, 

“ At 3 p.m. Admiral Sturdee made the signal ‘God Save the King.’ The 
signal was taken up and flung far and wide through space by each of the 
fleet in turn until it seemed as though it would never cease.” 

Lacey further describes a visit to the British warships on their return, 
“One shell,” he says, “ struck the flagship’s forward turret fairly between 
the guns, leaving scarcely a visible dent in the armor. The superstructure 
of the flagship is perforated by shell splinters."—N. Y. Times, 3/4. 


THe FALKLAND IsLANps Ficut.—Lieutenant A. P. MacMullen, British 
Navy, who served aboard the battle cruiser /nvincible during the battle 
off the Falkland Islands, tells some interesting particulars in a letter to his 
father in Canada. We make the following extracts from the letter, which 
appeared in the New York Times of February 5: 

The British squadron made the trip from Plymouth, England, to the 
Falkland Islands in 27 days, arriving there on December 7. The battle 
occurred the next day. On the morning of December 8 the British 
squadron started coaling at 6 o’clock. There were the /nvincible, Inflexible, 
Carnarvon, Kent, Cornwall, Bristol, Glasgow and the armed P. and O, 
liner Macedonia in the harbor. At 8.30, while at breakfast, a four-funneled 
cruiser was reported in sight, bearing for the harbor, and orders to raise 
steam for full speed at once were given. The British ships were under 
way, full speed, by 9.15, which was a wonderful bit of work, as all the 
boilers of the /nvincible were being cleaned except four. Oil fuel did it 
and the boilers stood it. The Germans at once put about and endeavored to 
get away. 

The Bristol and Macedonia went after the three merchantmen and cap- 
tured them; the other five after the German cruisers Scharnhorst, Gnei- 
senau, Leipsig, Niirnberg and Dresden. Very little coal was on board the 
British ships, and this favored them in the chase to a certain extent, as it 
made them lighter, and enabled the /nvincible to make 27 knots, which was 
not so bad for a 25-knot ship. 

“We got within range, 15,000 yards,” says Lieutenant MacMullen, 
“about 1 p.m. We first fired a few rounds at the Niirnberg and hit her 
stern, I believe, after which we left the three smaller ones to our lighter 
ships and then, with the /nflexible, engaged the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, 
opening fire at about seven sea miles. We, being the flagship, came in for 
the greater part of both ships’ fire for fiveghours. Although the Germans’ 
gunnery was marvelous, we did not give them much chance, as we had the 
advantage of speed and chose the range. The Scharnhorst sank about 
4p. m. 

“The German doctor on the Gneisenau—whom we saved with six others 
—told us that 600 had been killed before she sank, and that our shells tore 
the whole side and upper deck away when they burst. He said the ship 
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was so hot that they could not stand on her, so they opened a torpedo-tube 
to sink her more quickly at the end.” Lieutenant MacMullen goes on to 
state that the Guetsenau fired about 1500 rounds of 8-inch shells, but, 
aithough their shooting was so fine, their shells were falling at an angle of 
5 degrees and not many hit the /nvincible. About 30 of them hit the 
Peincible above armor, and, although nothing vital was hit, she was a good 
deal damaged about the upper works. The ward-room was completely 
wrecked and an enormous hole pierced in the deck, bulkheads being riddled 

fragments of shell. The marvel it is that there is not a single casualty 
in the Invincible except the commander, whose foot was very slightly 
damaged. “In all,” says the lieutenant, “ about 12 were killed in the fleet, 
and not many more wounded. One of our guns, which was not manned, 
was shot right in two. Fires were promptly dealt with by the stokers’ fire 
brigade. Owing to the great range, none of their shells pierced our armor, 
and only just made a mark on it. I was in the boiler room all the time, and 
the men worked splendidly, although we heard shells hitting the side of the 
bunkers. 

“The German sailors we picked up expected to be shot, and were very 
agreeably surprised when they found they would be looked after decently 
instead.”"—Army and Navy Journal, 2/13. 


More Azpout THE ACTION OFF THE FALKLANDS.—The following interesting 
account of the fight between Admiral Sturdee’s squadron and the German 
cruisers has been sent home by an officer on board the /nflexible: 

“On Tuesday morning, December 8, we were in harbor and had started 
coaling at about 6.30 a.m. At 8.30 a. m. five German cruisers were reported 
approaching the harbor by the shore signal station. These turned out to 
be the Scharnhorst (flagship), Gnetsenau, Niirnberg, Dresden, and Leipzig, 
the squadron which sank the Good Hope and Monmouth off Valparaiso. 
Of course, we were delighted to see them, as we were wanting very badly 
to settle up accounts with them over their last exploit. 

“When they sighted us they immediately turned tail and made off as fast 
as they could, for, of course, we had a considerably more powerful 
squadron, Apparently they had not the faintest suspicion that we were in 
the vicinity, for they had expected to take the Falkland Islands without 
much opposition and coal there. I believe half their seamen were in landing 
rig ready to land when they were approaching. As soon as they were 
reported we all dropped coaling at once, shoved off the colliers, and made 
off after them. As we knew we were faster than they were we did not 
hurry very much to start with, but slowly closed with them, and this gave 
us time to have dinner comfortably before getting on with the work. 

“ About 12.30 the flagship and ourselves, who are considerably faster than 
the rest of our squadron, increased speed and went on ahead to attack their 
two big cruisers, the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. At I p. m. we opened 
fire on them at a range of yards, the flagship taking on the Gnei- 
senau and ourselves the Scharnhorst. Their light cruisers immediately 
spread, but we managed to get at least one shot into the Leipzig before they 
made off, as she was observed to be dropping rapidly astern. We then 
turned the whole of our attention to the big cruisers and left the rest of 
our squadron to deal with their light cruisers. 

“We blazed away at the Scharnhorst for three hours, and finally she sank 
at about 4 p.m. It was very hard to tell what damage we had done to her, 
as there was a great deal of smoke, and we were, of course, a considerable 
distance away. We could see that she had three funnels gone and both 
masts shot away, and must have been more like a sieve than anything else 
before she finally went down. We had very little damage done to us, as 
we had an immense superiority in gun fire. Our 12-inch guns were hitting 
her pretty hard all the time, but as she had only 8.2-inch guns her fire was 
very ineffective all the time, though I must say remarkably accurate. When 
she started to go down she went very quickly, and unfortunately we were 
unable to stop and pick up any of her men, as the Gneisenau seemed still to 
have a good deal of kick left in her. 
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“We went to the flagship’s assistance and started in again at. the 
Gueisenan. At about 4.45 p. m. she appeared to be sinking and had ceased 
fire. Her colors had been shot away several times, but she had hoisted them 
again, and now we thought she had hauled them down. The only Visible 
damage done to her, was her foremost funnel shot away, though, as we 
found out afterwards, she was badly knocked about. Apparently she had 
no more colors left, but was still game, for as we were closing she managed 
to get off one more solitary gun, We had to stand off again, and gave her 
a few more rounds, and another of our cruisers which had come up let 
off a few at her. About 5.15 she was observed to be sinking, and we started 
to close her. She heeled over very slowly till she got to about 70 degrees, 
then she went over with a rush, there was a large cloud of steam, she 
cocked her stem up in the air and disappeared. 

“I should think about 300 to 400 of her crew managed to get away trom 
the ship, and were left floating about in the water, hanging on to bits of 
wreckage, hammocks, and anything they could lay hands on. Their heads 
bobbing about in the water looked for all the world like a great patch of 
brown seaweed. As soon as possible we got out what boats we had left 
to pick them up, and threw lifebuoys and any available bits of wood to 
them. The flagship and the other cruiser had come up and were doing the 
same, but a lot of them were drowned as we were short of boats and the 
sea had started to get choppy. It also was awfully cold in the water, and 
those we got on board were half frozen, and you could see many of them 
in the water jetting go of the spars or whatever they were holding on to as 
they gradually got numbed. We saw icebergs the next day. 

“ We picked up the commander of the Gneisenau, seven officers and about 
50 men, and between the three ships we managed to save about 180. Buta 
lot of them were drowned, and it was an awful sight to see them floating 
about in the water, shouting out for the boat to come to them, and then they 
would suddenly go down. About 7 p. m. we started off to look for the 
remainder of their squadron. In the evening one of our light cruisers 
reported having sunk the Leipzig, and another one had sunk two of their 
colliers, Next morning one of our armored cruisers reported having sunk 
the Niirnberg. So we really got through a very good day’s work, only one 
of their small cruisers having escaped, and we feel that we have avenged 
the Good Hope and Monmouth, and paid them back with a little interest, 
Still, one can't help feeling sorry for the poor devils on board; they were 
very nice fellows, and we have done all we can for them, and I must say 
they put up a most gallant fight considering the odds against them. Our 
ships are practically undamaged, and we should have finished the. action 
much sooner if we had got closer to them, but, of course, our object was to 
sink them with as little damage to ourselves as possible. 

“One of the officers saved was telling me that towards the end of. the 
action he could not get along their upper deck, as they practically had none 
left; nearly every man on the upper deck had been killed, all the guns were 
out of action, and one turret had been blown bodily overboard by 12-inch 
lyddite shell. Both their engines were broken up, and they had a fire in 
the after part of the ship. They would probably have had many more fires, 
but our shells striking the water near the ship sent up columns of water, 
which kept on putting out the fires. The spouts of water sent up by our 
shells hitting the water near them went up about half as high again as 
their mastheads, probably about 300 feet. 

“The German sailors, when they got on board, expected to be shot, and 
were very agreeably surprised when they found they would be looked after 
decently instead.”—United Service Gasette, 1/28. 


SINKING OF THE “ NURNBERG.”—Captain J. D. Allen, of H. M. S. Kent, 
writes ; 
“December 12, 1914. 
“You will have heard by this time that on December 8 H. M. S, Kent 
chased, engaged, and sank the German cruiser Niirnberg. It was. a single 
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ship action, as no other ship was in sight at the time. The chase commenced 
at noon and the action commenced at 5 p.m. After a sharp action, during 
which the Kent was struck by the enemy’s shell no less than 36 times, the 
Niwnberg me at 7.26 p.m. I regret to say that four men were killed and 
wounded. 
oe The Niirnberg is a faster ship than the Kent, but I appealed to the 
engineers and stokers to do all in their power to catch her, and finely they 
responded to my appeal. The Kent went faster and faster until she was 
going 25 knots, more than a knot faster than she had ever’ been before. 
The enemy got nearer and nearer until at last she got within range of our 
s. Soon the Kent’s shell began to fall thick and fast around her, and 
she was struck many times until she was in flames. The enemy continued 
firing her guns until the ship was sinking, and as she sank below the surface 
some brave men on her quarterdeck were waving the German ensign.- 
“No sooner had she sunk than the Kent’s men displayed the same zeal 
and activity in endeavoring to save life as they had done in fighting the 
ship. Boats were. hastily repaired and lowered, manned by men eagerly 
volunteering to help. Unfortunately the sea was rough and the water very 
cold, so we only succeeded in picking up 12 men of whom five subsequently 
died.”—United Service Gazette, 1/21. 


A Fine Encine Room PerrorMANce.—The sinking of the German cruiser 
Niirnberg by the British cruiser Kent, in the action off the Falkland Islands, 
was due, primarily, to the remarkable work done by the engine-room and 
stoke-hole staffs of the Kent. The trial speed of the Kent, which was an 
eleven-year-old ship was 22%4 knots and it looked as though her attempt 
to overtake the 23% knot Niirnberg would be fruitless. But in response 
to the captain’s appeal, the engineering force managed to push the speed 

to 24 knots per hour, or one knot more than the ship had ever steamed 
since she first went into commission, and gradually she overhauled and 
got within range of the enemy.—Scientific American, 2/27. 


ENGINEER REAR ApMIRAL MocGG ON INCIDENTS IN FALKLANDS BATTLE.— 
Engineer Rear Admiral Mogg, responding to the toast of “The Imperial 
Forces,” at an audit dinner at Antony, Cornwall, said: “ The enemy first got 
a big hole in the side of the ship, and when an officer went to see if there was 
any fire he found the stokers foraging around for relics quite unconcerned 
about the risk. Then an 8.2-inch shell struck the ship almost vertically, 
slicing a 4-inch gun in two, and then passing through three decks, to be 
found unexploded in the admiral’s store. That ship was hit about 20 times, 
and had not a single casualty. One shell wrecked the wardroom, and 
burst the piano and soda-water machine. Another entered the sick bay, 
and two bunkers were pierced. The Germans seemed to get the range at 
first, but when the British started hitting ‘they did hit’ The battle was 
ge at long range so as to incur as few casualties as possible.”—Naval 
and Military Record, 1/27. 


Von Sree’s HuMANiTY At SAMOA.—Some stories from Samoa respecting 
the memorable visit of the Gneisenau and the Scharnhorst are worth 
telling. As soon as these vessels were sighted the local wireless tried to 
call up Fiji, or any British warship which might be in the vicinity, but when 

rmans observed this they interrupted with their own wireless, making 
“Ha, ha,” “ Ha, ha,” endlessly. At some distance away the mission steamer 
John Williams heard this confusion of sounds, and, rightly conjecturing 
that the German warships were trying to nullify British signals, she fever- 
ishly called up Suva and other stations. It transpired that some of her 
signals were heard, and that the German ships, picking them up, believed 
nselves to be in close proximity to a British fleet, and so were not 
anxious to prolong their stay. 
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When the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau turned up at Samoa on the mornin 
of September 16 they slowly passed by at first. Then the Scharahana 
turned and ran right into the harbor’s entrance, where she lay steadil: 
for some considerable time. Suddenly her bugle called her crew . 
quarters, and ports were dropped. Her long black guns were run out, and 
the townsfolk believed that a destructive bombardment was about to follow 
There was an immediate scattering to get away from town or down into 
cellars, or at least out of sight. The beach street was cleared, and the 
backways were crowded with refugees. 

At this tense moment a squad of about 120 young volunteers came out of 
one of the side streets, and marching in fours, swung into the open and 
deserted roadway. Fully equipped with all their marching swag, heads 
erect, and with martial tread, they proceeded along their course. Those of 
the. inhabitants who were watching events from places of concealment 
were amazed beyond expression, expecting every moment to see the guns 
open fire and the young New Zealanders fall in a mangled mass. Then 
as the men approached and passed an open stretch, and mounted the bridge 
which divides the town, and their accoutrements glistened in the sunlight, 
the last moment seemed to have arrived, for the motions of the guns 
ominously followed their every step. But nothing happened. 

It is impossible to say what motives restrained the German admiral. At 
any rate, the relief that was felt when the ship steamed away can better 
be imagined than described. 

[The above was, of course, written before the battle off the Falkland 
a which took place on December 8.]—Naval and Military Record, 
1/20. 


ae Destroyep.—In its announcement of the victory the Admiralty 
said : 

“On the 14th of March, at 9 o’clock in the morning, H. M. S. Glasgow, 
Captain John Luce, R. N.; H. M. auxiliary cruiser Orama, Captain John 
R. Segrave, R. N., and H. M. S. Kent, Captain John B. Alden, C. B., R. N, 
caught the Dresden near Juan Fernandez Island. 

“An action ensued, and after 5 minutes’ fighting the Dresden hauled 
down her colors and displayed the white flag. She was much damaged 
and set on fire, and after she had been burning for some time her magazine 
exploded and she sank. 

“The crew were saved. Fifteen badly wounded. The Germans are being 
landed at Valparaiso. 

“There were no British casualties and no damage to the ships.” 

The Glasgow is a light cruiser of 4800 tons, with a complement of 376 
men. She is 430 feet long and has a mean draft of 15%4 feet. Her armament 
consists of two 6-inch guns, ten 4-inch, four 3-pounders and two submerged 
coli tubes. She was completed in January, 1911, and has a speed of 26.7 

nots. 

The Kent is a cruiser of 9800 tons and has a complement of 678 men. 
She is 440 feet long and has a mean draft of 24% feet. She carries four- 
teen 6-inch guns, nine 12-pounders, three 3-pounders and two submerged 
torpedo tubes. She was completed in 1903 and her best speed is 24.1 knots. 

The Orama was a merchant vessel of the Orient Line, taken over by the 
British Admiralty last September. She was one of the latest additions to 
the Orient Line fleet after the company obtained a mail contract with the 
Australian Government. The Orama was built at Clydebank by Messrs. 
John Brown & Co, She was a triple screw vessel of about 13,000 tons and 
the first turbine driven ship built for the Australian mail service. She had 
accommodations as a merchant vessel for 450 first and second class passen- 
gers and about 800 third class passengers.—N. Y. Herald, 3/16. 

The Dresden carried only 4.1-inch guns. The batteries of the Emden and 
Dresden were identical. - 

(Later reports indicate that the Dresden was attacked and destroyed in 
neutral waters. ) 
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Tue “ DrespeN’s’’ Cruise.—Following are the known details of the 
exploits and adventures of the Dresden since she began her career as a sea 
aider : 

: On West Indies station off Jamaica, August 1. 

Seen off the mouth of the Amazon, August 5. 

Sank the Hyades off Pernambuco about August 22. 

Sank the Holmwood off Rio Janeiro about August 29. 

Off mouth of the River Plate, November 30. 

Escaped from Battle of Falkland Islands, December 8. 

At Punta Arenas, Straits of Magellan, December 12. 

Cruising off Chilian coast, January. 

Sank the Conway Castle off Corral February 27. 

Sunk by British squadron, March 14.—N. Y. Herald, 3/16. 

“ AUSTRALIA’S ”’ CApTURE.—A telegram from Buenos Ayres on Thursday 
of last week (February 4), stated that the newspapers there announced 
that the battle cruiser Australia had sunk a German auxiliary cruiser, 
formerly a Woermann liner, off Patagonia. The crew of the German 
vessel were taken to the Falkland Islands. The following narrative is from 
a letter received at Reading from a member of the Australia’s crew, and 
forwarded to the Daily Telegraph: 

“On the afternoon of January 6, at 4.30, we sighted a boat off Brazil. 
We could just discern her smoke at a distance of about 12 miles, and 
immediately made tracks for her. She at once made an attempt to escape, 
but we immediately gave chase, which was of a very exciting character, 
and lasted for nearly five hours. The German ship was traveling at a speed 
of 18 knots, while our rate was 19 knots, with the result that we were 
gaining ground all the time. 

“When she was about 19,000 yards away we fired a 12-inch shell across 
her bows, and she hove to. It took us about half an hour to reach her. 
The German crew refused to work their boats, and, getting to within a 
short distance of her, we launched boats and took off her crew, to the 
number of ninety-nine, who, with their gear, were transferred to the 
Australia. 

“Then we gave the German boat two 12-inch shells into her super- 
structure and four below the water-line, and she sank in twenty-five 
minutes, with all her cargo, which was worth £250,000. The ship was 
flying the German flag.’—Army and Navy Gazette, 2/10. 


“KRoNPRINZ” SANK 13 Suips.—Total Credited to the Auzxiliary by 
Guadeloupe’s Passengers—The German auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, which has aboard 500 German sailors, has sunk 13 vessels since she 
began her raid on commerce, according to the passengers and crew of 
the French steamer Gaudeloupe, who were taken to Pernambuco by a Brit- 
ish steamer. 

The Gaudeloupe was sent to the bottom by the Kronprinz Wilhelm near 
the island of Fernando de Noronha, off the eastern extremity of Brazil.— 
N. Y. Times, 3/16. 


“ ASAMA”’ ASHORE 
; ‘ Los ANGELES, February 8. 

It is reported here, but not confirmed as yet, that the Japanese cruiser 
Asama, ashore off the coast of Lower California, was in battle with a 
German warship and that the Japanese vessel was so badly crippled that her 
commander ran her ashore to prevent her sinking. 

The report gained credence when the United States cruisers San Diego 
and Raleigh returned to-day from the Asama at Turtle Bay. Crews of 
both vessels refused to say anything about the Asama, asserting that they 
were warned not to under penalty of court martial. It is understood that 
these instructions came from Washington and that the State Department’s 
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reason for closing the mouths of sailors is a fear that to divulge informa- 
tion about the Asama would be an unneutral act. 

It is known that Rear Admiral Howard has reported to Washington 
regarding the Asama. 

WASHINGTON, February 8. 

Secretary Daniels has ordered that no information be given out regarding 
the Asama on the ground that it would be unneutral to disclose any infor- 
mation which would assist German ships in seeking out and destroying the 
Japanese vessel. The Navy Department holds that it has no duty to the 
Asama except that of extending aid to save life if necessary, and that it 
would be unneutral for this government to do anything further. 

Rear Admiral Howard has reported to the Navy Department that he 
offered neutral aid to the wrecked cruiser, but that the commander of 
the Asama had said that he was in no need of assistance—N. Y. Sun, 2/9, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Turis WAR A STRUGGLE FOR MARITIME SUPREMACY.—England’s safety can- 
not permit that the German flag should extend further west than Borkum. 
A portion of the Belgian coast in the hands of Germany would constitute 
the gravest menace to England’s sea power. A peace, leaving Germany still 
powerful on the sea, would mean beginning anew the struggle for arma- 
ments among the rival powers, with no reward for the immense sacrifice 
involved in the present war. Germany also cannot withdraw from the sea; 
she seeks a “ place in the sun,” but the sunlight is not sufficient to be shared 
by two rival naval powers in the North Sea. 

While there were still plenty of open spaces in the world and Europe less 
pressed for outlets, it was proved that two rival naval powers on the North 
Sea, England and Holland, could not co-exist. One had to cede the primacy 
—Holland. And the co-existence of two such powers is less possible to-day. 

In truth, the war to-day, in the last analysis, has become a struggle for the 
hegemony of the sea. Has become so, since the war in origin was not for 
such a conquest, nor was it a struggle between nationalities; but the rela- 
tively trivial origin—as compared with the subsequent phenomena—has 
become submerged in deeper and more vital issues. With the intervention 
of England, the war is still a struggle of races and nationalities, but, so far 
as England is concerned, primarily a struggle for the control of the sea. 

It needs but little consideration of the writings of thinkers and men of 
action in both England and Germany to realize that the war in truth is 
between these two powers, with the implacable hatred of adversaries strik- 
ing at each. other’s sources of existence; hatred controlled to same extent 
in England by the regard for form which is a part of the British nature; 
openly, often rudely manifested in Germany in accordance with the more 
primitive genius of the German race. 

With England, therefore, the war is primarily on the sea, and in the 
forms which war at sea may assume—naval warfare and maritime warfare; 
i. e., war between armed fleets for control of the sea, and war on maritime 
commerce. 

But in this struggle the decisive naval engagement is still to be fought. 
Germany prefers to hold her fleet at her strongest bases in readiness 
for such a contest; and England cannot under such circumstances risk the 
dangers of attack. 

Hence wart on commerce. The latter is slow, arduous, bristling with diff- 
culties, since it infringes on the rights of neutrals. But Great Britain 
has had long experience in the shrewd methods by which her own interests 
and aims may be attained without directly violating the aims and interests 
of others. Thus at the present moment she is carrying forward a chapter 
in high commercial diplomacy with the United States, which seeks to draw 
from the European conflict the greatest possible economic profit to herself. 
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Hence, if Russia and France do not abandon England, the war will be 
long; the longer (if it is true that the economic and financial condition of 
Germany is such as to enable her to keep up the struggle), in that it must 
await its final solution on the sea.—Kivista Marittima, January Supplement, 


1915. 


Weicut oF MetaL Versus VoLuMeE oF Fire.—One of the long-standing 
controversies in which the opposite sides have reached a common conclusion 
is that regarding the best kind of main armament for battleships. Some 
have held that the delivery of a large volume of fire of shells of moderate 
caliber, others that a smaller volume of fire of shells of greater weight 
is preferable. The former school found its chief support in the German 
navy, and the first battleships of their modern fleet carried nothing larger 
than the 9.4-inch gun, the ten battleships of the Kaiser Friedrich III and 
Wittelsbach classes mounting this piece in their main batteries. 

It was not until 1904 that they completed in the Braunschweig a battle- 
ship mounting 11-inch guns, and 18 of their battleships and battle cruisers, 
completed between that date and 1911, had no gun heavier than this. In 
1911 and 1912 they set afloat four ships of the Thuringen class mounting 
12-inch guns, and these ships were followed by five vessels of the Kaiser 
class mounting the same piece. During all these years our own and the 
British Navy were mounting the 12-inch, the 13.5-inch, and the 14-inch, 
and in the case of the British, the 15-inch gun. 

The 15-inch gun was first mounted in the Queen Elizabeth, completed 
last year, and by the end of the present year Great Britain will have com- 
pleted eleven ships of the Queen Elizabeth and Royal Sovereign classes, 
each mounting eight 45-inch guns. That Germany has at last come down 
to the prevailing opinion is shown by the fact that her latest dreadnoughts 
of the Friedrich II] class, to be completed in 1916 and 1917, each carry 
eight 15-inch guns of a type recently developed for naval purposes. 

Comparing the weight of the individual shells, we find that the earlier 
German battleships threw one of 420 pounds weight from their 9.4-inch 
guns, against one of 850 pounds weight from the British 12-inch of that 
date; that the German 11-inch gun of the intermediate period fired a 650- 
pound shell from the 11-inch gun against shells of 860 pounds and 1400 
pounds delivered, respectively, by the British 12-inch and 13.5-inch guns; 
and that their latest ships in commission, of the Kaiser class, oppose an 
860-pound shell from their 12-inch guns to the 1920-pound shell of the 
British 15-inch guns mounted on the Queen Elizabeth class. 

In explanation of the German preference for lighter guns, it has fre- 
quently been stated that those responsible for German naval ordnance 
believed that a greater volume of light shells would prove to be more 
effective than a smaller volume of heavier projectiles. This theory, if it 
existed, was held in the days when it was believed that, because of the 
generally hazy conditions in the North Sea, engagements would be fought 
at from 6000 to 8000 yards range. If these ranges had obtained there would 
be some force to the German theory; but the war has demonstrated that the 
admiral of a fleet, if he possesses the speed gage, will fight at the maximum 
range at which he can land effectively on the enemy. There has been one 
notable case in which the Germans failed to use an opportunity to put their 
theory to the test, namely, in the recent battle cruiser fight in the North Sea. 
Here the German battle cruisers, had they closed in to a range, say, of 9000 
to 10,000 yards, would have been in a position to perforate the 8- and 9-inch 
belts of the British battle cruisers with their high velocity 50-caliber 11-inch 
guns, to say nothing of the 50-caliber 12-inch pieces carried by the Derfflin- 
ger. At these ranges the greater rapidity of fire of the 11-inch guns would, 
under the German theory, have compensated considerably for the slower fire 
of the heavier and more numerous English pieces, particularly as the 
German ships are generally believed to carry much heavier beit armor. 
That they made a running fight of it, and ieft the Bliicher to its fate, 
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indicates that the Germans believed victory would inevitably rest with 
the ships carrying the heavier guns.—Scientific American, 2/20. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE SuUBMARINE.—There is no part of Admiral 
Beatty's telegraphic despatch on the North Sea action which will cause 
more controversy than the paragraph in which he refers to the fact that 
owing to the activity of the enemy's submarines the engagement was broken 
off. In the submarine service this will be accepted as no mean endorsement 
of the claim which has sometimes been put forward that even in a fleet 
action underwater craft would not be a negligible factor. It is all the more 
remarkable that the submarine should have had any influence on this action 
because it was fought at a higher speed than any action has ever been 
fought in the past. ‘he speed was certainly 8 or 9 knots greater than would 
be the case if battleships were engaged. The British ships, according to the 
German version, were not nearer Heligoland than 70 miles, when it was 
deemed advisable to abandon the pursuit of the enemy. On the other 
hand, the Lion had sometime before been disabled, and the effective power 
of Admiral Beatty’s command had thereby been considerably reduced, 
What effect this unfortunate incident had on the course of the action the 
admiral has himself stated in his despatch. But for the fact that the Lion 
was crippled, it is probable that one, if not two, of the enemy’s battle 
cruisers would have been sunk. But even if the Lion had not been damaged, 
it is doubtful if the British ships would have been able to maintain the 
pursuit nearer to the enemy’s coast. Details of this phase of the engage- 
ment are at present incomplete. All that we have to go upon is Admiral 
Beatty’s admission that owing to the presence of German submarines 
the British ships abandoned the pursuit. For the first time, therefore, sub- 
marines have exercised substantial influence on a naval action between 
big ships and between ships, moreover, which were steaming at 28 or 29 
knots.—Naval and Military Record, 2/3. 


INFERENCES FROM THE War.—It is agreed that the lessons of the war, 
though it would be somewhat premature to draw at this stage definite con- 
clusions from them, will cause momentous changes to be introduced in our 
naval policy that will, in several respects, follow the course advocated 
nearly 30 years since by the “Grand Admiral Aube.” The influential 
partisans of the doctrine of “La Jeune Ecole” feel very sanguine on the 
following points: 

(1) Real supremacy at sea is not attained by mere numerical superiority. 
It means that you must be ahead in all scientific progresses, be the first to 
tackle those innovations the very mention of which staggers conservative 
minds, and develop especially weapons of offence possessing speed and 
relative invulnerability, viz., large and fast submarine craft, speedy 
cruisers and destroyers, and aerial craft. Now England leads in all these 
branches, having first mastered the problem of the really fast and seaworthy 
scout and destroyer, whilst France, the home of the spheric and dirigible 
balloon, and also of the aeroplane, is seen to be sadly lagging behind in the 
utilization of these new weapons, mostly owing to the conservative spirit 
of old admirals, who all along have placed the full weight of their authority 
and influence between the navy and progress. ; 

(2) The torpedo will become the principal naval weapon, because there 1s 
practically no limit to its size and speed, whilst there is a limit to the 
employment of armor and defensive devices. Improvement in the torpedo 
is more profitable than research after underwater protective ameliorations. 
Here, again, France is excelled by England and other great navies, but 
the time is coming when the torpedo will receive some of the attention 
the Paris Admiralty too exclusively bestows on the gun. 

(3) The battle cruiser, carrying the heaviest possible calibers at the 
highest possible speed, is the fighting ship of to-morrow. It will be the 
irresistible weapon of the most progressive navy, because it will embody the 
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highest constructional and engineering skill, together with the most pro- 
fcent gunnery. It possesses obvious strategic and tactical advantages, 
pesides having in its powerful motors the best antidote to submarine 
attacks, and, better than slow, old-type battleships, permits of the utilization 
of the superior qualities of commanders and crews. Here, also, England 
jeads the way, and when is considered the revolution brought about bv the 
Queen Elizabeth type, it is a question if the fine N ormandies, with their un- 
equaled volume of fire, have not come too late. Caliber and speed, 
superior firing appliances and gunnery, and also superior engineering 
staffs—such are the factors of success in surface warfare—Naval and 


Military Record, 1/20. 


Arminc MercHANTMEN.—On March 26, 1913, Mr. Winston Churchill made 
an important statement in the House of Commons in connection with the 
protection of trade. He was dealing particularly with the danger to which 
yessels might, in certain circumstances be liable from hostile armed 
merchantmen. The proper reply to the latter, he said, is the arming 
of British merchantmen in their own defence. He did not suggest, 
however, that our mercantile marine should arm itself against attacks by 
regularly commissioned men-of-war. The naval authorities may now feel 
inclined to extend the system of protection thus outlined to vessels 
liable to submarine attack, but no announcement of the kind has been made 
at present. When the war began there were some 50 merchant ships 
carrying guns for defence, and others have doubtless been equipped in the 
same way. But so far as is known, these vessels have never had occasion 
to use the armament with which they have been supplied, and as the menace 
on the trade routes diminishes it is quite possible that no such occasion 
may arise. 

The Meaning of “ Attack.’—There is a further point which must be 
raised if ever merchant ships carried guns for their protection against 
submarine attack. The merchantman is provided with an armament 
solely for defence and not for attack. At what moment, then, can a sub- 
marine be considered to have begun the attack. In the case of the vessels 
stopped by Lieutenant Commander Hersing he seems, in every instance, 
to have examined their papers and to have made himself sure of the cargo 
carried, the ownership, arid the vessel’s destination. To do this it was 
necessary either to board the vessel or to order her people to bring’ their 
papers to the submarine. This is following the usual course of examination 
prescribed by international law, and can hardly be considered in ‘the 
nature of an attack. Nor does it seem right to conclude that because ‘a 
merchant ship is chased by a man-of-war, therefore the former is attacked. 
When the British vessel becomes certain that the chasing or boarding 
ship is an enemy the case is altered. What, may be done then is another 
matter. Manifestly there are important questions arising out of the pro- 
posals made by some of our correspondents which require careful attention, 

It has been proposed that merchant ships should revert to the practice 
of ancient times, when a number sailed together for mutual protection, 
and that where one ship is threatened by :a, submarine the others should 
take measures for her defence. It is an interesting question in inter- 
national law whether, without some authority from the Government, it 
would be legal for merchant ships to undertake operations of. this 
character. By a Royal Proclamation of 1672 merchant vessels were in- 
structed mutually to assist and defend each other during their voyage, 
but this was when under convoy. The Italian and Russian prize regulations 
also appear to suggest that an armed merchant ship has a right to go to the 
assistance of other national or allied vessels attacked. But it is clear that 
before anything of the kind could be attempted some authoritative ruling 
would be necessary.—London Times, 2/3. 
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Usinc Op Suips.—The United Service Gazette congratulates the 
British Admiralty on the gratifying way in which they are making se 
of many of the old battle-line vessels of the end of last century, and the 
earlier years of this century, which had been “scrapped” or relegated 
to what was facetiously known as the “forlorn hope fleet”; these have 
been fully equipped and brought back to the fighting line and oversea 
work, which they have accomplished with great advantage to the nation 
Along the African coast, at Dar-es-Salaam, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, against the Turks, along the coast of Belgium, against the Germans 
and in other places, the 12-inch guns of these old craft have been decisive 
factors in land battles and bombardments.—Army and Navy Journal, 2/6, 


PASSAGE TO THE SEA.—We have received a letter from Mr, E, L, 
Marshall, chairman of the Antwerp Engineering Company, commenting 
on the statement, published by us on February 23, of the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant that submarines have been, and still are being, made in 
Messrs. Cockerill’s works at Hoboken, near Antwerp. 

It is quite true (says Mr. Marshall) that submarines are being built in 
Antwerp; but not at Messrs. Cockrill’s Works. After the fall of Antwerp, 
the German authorities seized the Antwerp Engineering Company’s ship- 
building yard at Hoboken (which is quite modern, and worked throughout 
by a splendid electric installation) and of which fact I immediately advised 
the British Admiralty (early in November last). ... That the Germans 
have brought an important technical staff and a large number of special 
workmen from their Imperial yards is undoubted, but beyond the fact 
that they are building submarines their further developments are un- 
known; therefore the fuller statement of your correspondent is of ques- 
tionable value, and borders on the imaginative. If public trials of hull 
and machinery have taken place on the upper Scheldt for testing the boats’ 
seaworthiness, what necessity is there for dismantling them again to render 
them unrecognizable when packed and conveying them by rail to Zee- 
brugge; there is just as much publicity in the trial trips as there would 
be in sending them completed, via Termonde, Ghent, and Bruges, to 
Zeebrugge, an all-Belgian water route. 

If, however, the submarines that are being built at Hoboken are to equal 
the latest U class in dimensions, neither transport by rail in sections to 
Zeebrugge nor the all-water Belgian route would apply; there would be 
nothing left but sending them down the Scheldt direct to the sea. I 
know this could not be done with the knowledge of the Dutch Government; 
but as the Scheldt going down from Antwerp broadens very much before 
you get into Dutch waters, and broadens still more as you proceed down 
the river, and.as the Scheldt in its main channel is a deep river, with a 
mean rise and fall of 13 feet, I see no insuperable difficulty in getting a 
submarine down in hazy weather, for it would thus be impossible to see 
the pectecone from either bank of the river, and in clear weather there is 
depth enough for them to “go under” and wait their chance. Of course 
they would have to run the gauntlet of the Dutch warships in the estuary 
of the Scheldt, but there is no lack of enterprise in the German submarine 
officer; further, there are hundreds of German mercantile captains and 
officers who have been going up and down the Scheldt bi-weekly for a 
great number of years, and their knowledge of the Scheldt is as perfect 
as the local pilots’—London Times, 2/26. 


BERLIN AND THE DaRDANELLES.—The longer this war continues the more 
it demonstrates the decisive value of sea power. General Bernhardi is 
said to have advised Germany to be bold on land and cautious at sea. In 
part his advice with regard to the use of the navy has been followed 
and in part discarded. The retention of the German main fleet at 
its base is cautious, but the German commerce destroyers and the 
German submarines have been handled with a courage that amounted 
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to hardihood. The great battles on the ocean have been few. Three 
out of the four fought resulted in triumph for the British, who brought 
jnto action as great a preponderance of force as possible. Von Spee’s 
victory over Craddock was more than offset by Sturdee’s victory over 
Von Spee, and in each instance the victor owed his success to superior 
numbers and armament. 

The German submarines have played a very conspicuous part, and yet 
it may be questioned whether they have accomplished any results com- 
mensurate with the exertion of keeping them active against British com- 
merce. In the first week after the proclamation of the submarine 
blockade of Great Britain 1400 vessels entered and cleared from the ports 
of the United Kingdom. The victims of the submarines, giving them the 
benefit of all doubts in that period, were 14. At this ratio of ships 
destroyed to ships going free, Great Britain might keep up the war indefi- 
nitely so far as the submarines are concerned. At present there seems 
to be a cessation of submarine raiding, which possibly is due to negotia- 
tions going on, via the medium of the United States, for regulation of this 
kind of warfare. 

Summed up, Germany’s weakness is in its inability to maintain either a 
war fleet or any considerable number of cargo carriers on the open seas. 
If it is defeated, its defeat will be due more to the constriction applied to 
it by the Allied fleets than to any other one cause. We have conflicting 
reports as to the amount of distress in Germany, but the official announce- 
ment of a reduction in the allowance of bread would indicate that the 
Empire at least feels the stress of coming want. If German power on the 
sea approximated its power on the land we should see its fleet used boldly, 
carne the Allies to make good their assertion of supremacy on the 
high seas. As it is, Germany is keeping all its most powerful vessels 
under the shelter of its fortifications at the time when the Allies are 
pounding the defences of the Dardanelles. In the event that the Allied 
fleet forces its way to Constantinople, Germany will have increased reason 
for regretting its inferiority on the sea. At the very moment when the 
bread allowance of Germany is reduced, the capture of the Dardanelles 
would still further turn the economic balance against Germany by letting 
into the currents of trade the vast stores of grain which Russia has col- 
lected and has been compelled to collect at Odessa—Boston Evening | 
Transcript, 3/5. 


Bow Hits.—Mr. F. T. Jane, in his very readable notes “ Under the White 
Ensign” in the Evening Standard, draws attention to the fact that the Lion 
had to be towed home as being an interesting sidelight on the “price of 
speed.” The damage received by the vessel, he says, does not appear to 
have amounted to much, “but moving at a great rate through the water, 
the resulting pressure must have been terrific, and caused several bulkheads 
to give way under the abnormal stress.” According to the second official 
statement issued in regard to the action, the Lion was struck by a shell 
below the water-line, and had some of her forward compartments flooded 
in consequence. It was indeed unlucky from the point of view of speed 
that the damage was so situated. Whether the shell struck the armored 
portion of the bows or not has not been disclosed, and rightly so, but it is 
satisfactory to have Admiral Beatty’s announcement that “repairs can be 
completed in a short time.” According to the text-books, a change was 
made in the distribution of armor in the Lion as compared with the 
Invincibles, the main belt stopping short several feet from the bows and 
stern. Whether this circumstance had any bearing upon the extent of the 
damage it would be impossible to say at present, though this is one more 
of the important matters which are likely to form the topic of discussion in 
the future. Mr. Jane, in the notes referred to, says that he cannot remem- 
bet a case in which anyone at the naval architects’ gatherings “surmised 
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the colossal stress which a bow hit may cause in a fast ship,” but Mr, T 
G. Owens may be said to have done so in his paper at the spring meeting 
of the Institution in 1914 on battleship design. He therein advocated the 
need for increased height of the armored end protection forward point 
out how in the last great naval fight the unarmored forward ends of some 
ships were completely riddled by quick-firing guns, with the result that the 
protruding and jagged steel plates and the inrush of water as the vessels 
tried to steam ahead made the ships practically unmanageable. This 
description does not exactly fit the Lion, of course, and as it could not 
have been by quick-firing guns that she was damaged, it may be Supposed 
that for the bow armor to be effective in keeping out heavier projectiles 
it must be much thicker than any yet fitted in this part of a ship—Army 
and Navy Gasette, 2/6. 


PRINCETON MILITARY TRAINING 


Princeton, N. J., March 4. 

Princeton will offer a voluntary course in military training after Easter 
according to an announcement made by the university faculty. é 

Dr. J. E. Raycroft, Chairman of the Special Faculty Committee, which 
had the matter in charge, said that if two or three hundred undergraduates 
attended the lectures and only twenty-five or fifty took part in the field 
work and rifle practice, the course would be considered successful, The 
committee’s report reads: 

Your committee has made a very careful study of the various systems 
of military training that are in use in the colleges and universities in the 
United States. None of these systems seems adapted to the conditions 
which exist in Princeton, The following plan has been worked out in 
conference with representatives of the United States War Department, It 
has a real educational value and is worth while from the point of view 
of military instruction. The plan includes: 

A. A course of open lectures on the following and allied topics: 

1. A critical study of the military history of the United States, with 
— reference to the war of 1812, Mexican War, Civil War, and Spanish 

ar. 

2. A consideration of ways and means that will prevent similar unneces- 
a sacrifice of lives and money in any emergency that may arise in the 
uture. 

. Our policy on the Pacific Ocean. 

. The relation of regular forces to military reserves and volunteers. 
. Types of ordnance. 

. Function of supply department. 

. The use of arms. 

. Military map making and reading. 

g. Military hygiene. 

These lectures will be given by officers detailed by the War Department 
one hour a week. 

B. Tactical excursions for the study of: 

1. Offensive and defensive position in a given location. 

2. Trenches and trench building. 

3. Bridge work, pontoons, &c. 

4. Road building. 

Two hours or so one afternoon every week or two weeks. Squads to be 
under charge of officers representing each arm of the regular service. 

C. Practice in rifle shooting on both indoor and outdoor ranges. | , 

Your committee recommends the adoption of a resolution giving 
approval to the organization of voluntary work in military training im 
Princeton University along the line indicated in this report. 

Other members of the committee were Professors George B. McClellan, 
ex-Mayor of New York; Philip M. Brown, A. A. Bowman, and Frank J. 
Mather and Colonel William Libbey. 
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PresivENT LoweE.t INnporses [pEA oF StupENT Miitary Camps.—In an 
article in the current Harvard Illustrated, President Lowell indorses the 
idea of student military camps. He declares that the European War has 
shown us that there is no time left to prepare after war has been declared, 
and that it is the duty of every man to equip himself so that he may be 
able to give service to his country if he is suddenly called. The president 


says : 

. The war in Europe has taught us many things, and we should be indeed 
dull if we learned nothing from such a cataclysm in the history of civili- 
zation. We have learned first that war is not inevitable, even for a nation 
that does not seek it. We have learned also that modern warfare marches 
so rapidly that there is no time to organize a defensive force after it 
begins. We have learned in the third place that the greatest need of a 
country with a small standing army is a body of trained officers. With them 
armies can be recruited and drilled in a comparatively short time; without 
them the creation of an efficient defensive force is almost impossible. 
There is no better material for military officers than the students of our 
colleges and universities, and most of them have time for the necessary 
training in their summer vacations. It is for this purpose that the national 
government has established the summer training camps, and the military 
authorities assert that two summer periods of six weeks each are enough 
to fit an intelligent student for a commission. The men so trained would 
furnish a body of junior officers well qualified to help defend the nation 
in case Of need, and yet a body which the most ardent pacificist could not 
imagine would desire to provoke war. 

“If it is the duty of a man of military age to fight for his country 
in case She is attacked, it is certainly his duty to make a reasonable sacrifice 
to prepare himself to do so, and for men who do not need their summer 
vacation to earn their way through college the sacrifice is a small one. The 
six week’s service is not disagreeable. It is a distinct benefit to the man 
who undertakes it, and it leaves a longer vacation than the man of the 
same age who is not in college, but in business, is able to enjoy. Sensible 
people hope and expect that we shall long be at peace with ali the world, 
just as sensible people hope and expect that their houses will not catch on 
fire. But sensible men insure their houses, and a sensible people will pre- 
pare themselves sufficiently to defend their soil. There is manhood enough 
among our young men to volunteer and be slaughtered in case a war should 
be forced upon us; they ought to have foresight and sense of duty enough 
to prepare themselves in some such way as this.to serve their country more 
efficiently in case of need. And the need of preparation is real.”—Boston 
Transcript, 3/9. 


Wuy Horrann Cueers Her ArmMy.—The army is being cheered in 
Holland, the home of peace conferences and palaces. It is simply one 
of many illustrations of the times, of the inconsistencies of human nature 
and of the little part principle plays in human conduct when passions are 
aroused.—Baltimore American. 

There is neither passion nor inconsistency in it. More than any other 
people in the world, unless it is the Swiss, the Dutch are realizing the 
blessings of a military preparedness that makes every man a potential 
soldier. No person in Holland doubts that were it not for its present 
efficient armed neutrality that the country would now be prostrate — 


N. Y. Herald, 3/s. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
“ Stability and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies.” By Bernard Laws. 


It is always a pleasure to use the superlative where it is justly due, and 
Mr. Bernard Laws’ little volume on the “ Stability and Equilibrium of 
Floating Bodies ” deserves only the kindest words. The task of a reviewer 
is to judge books conscientiously on their merits, and not infrequently we 
must temper justice with mercy. Mr. Laws’ book needs no mercy, and it is 
almost hard to do it full justice. One would expect a book under this title 
to be perhaps a little dry, a little theoretical, with a little too much formula, 
particularly when written in English. The French have a truly remarkable 
faculty of expressing both their theory and their practice in very lucid 
terms, and for clearness of expression and sequence of ideas this book 
might well have been written by a French author. In fact, the whole treat- 
ment of the subject:is handled in a somewhat French manner. His opening 
chapters consider the general case, and from the general treatment he 
proceeds in turn to his specific and detailed cases of ships, submarines, float- 
ing docks, air craft, and caissons. He does not revert too deeply into the 
history of previous scientific research into his subject, and where mathe- 
matics are used they enlighten rather than darken. Throughout much of 
what is necessarily pure theory he has woven a thread of the practical. 
Indeed, when the book is finished, one is impressed with how practical it is 
rather than how theoretical or academic. It is no small task that the author 
has set for himself in this short book of 240 odd pages to discuss so large 
a subject applied in so many of its special phases, and yet one seems to find 
all the essential features covered. On account of its extreme lucidity, brief- 
ness, and thoroughness, it should prove a valuable book for naval architects, 
draftsmen, and students. R. D. G. 


“The American Year Book. A Record of Events and Progress, 1914.” 
(New York: Appleton & Co. xviii + 862 pages. ) 


The 1914 “ Year Book” is the fifth issue of this publication, which since 
its foundation in 1910 has been under the control of a supervisory board 
representing some 44 national learned and scientific societies, the repre- 
sentative of the Naval Institute being Rear Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, 
U.S. Navy, retired. Its staff of 122 contributors is made up of recognized 
authorities in their respective fields. The pages of the volume are mucn 
less cluttered with lists and statistics than those of the average hand-book 
of its general type, and the space thus gained enables it to carry out more 
successfully its aim of giving authoritative and fairly comprehensive surveys 
of the year’s progress in the more important fields of achievement. Such 
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surveys are of value not only to specialists, but to those who wish to keep 
reasonably well informed in subjects outside yet related to their particular 
calling. 

Including as it does historical, political, commercial, scientific, and military 
matters, the book should be of considerable interest to naval officers, One 
may note in particular the chapter on Trade and Communications, with 
discussions of our tonnage afloat, the relative position of American shipping, 
subsidies, Panama tolls, the provisions of the seamen’s bill, exports, imports, 
and balance of trade; the chapter on Engineering, covering, among other 
topics, the year’s developments in wireless, engine and boiler construction, 
hydro-aeroplanes and air-boats, and military aeronautics; the chapter .on 
American History, giving a detailed review of Panama Canal questions, 
Mexican troubles, and emergency measures due to the war. There are 
chapters also on International Relations (38 pages), Foreign Affairs. (58 
pages), and Military and Naval (18 pages). The two divisions of the last- 
mentioned chapter are by officers in the two branches of the service. A 
review of the European War (28 pages), by “a military officer with a record 
of naval service who for professional reasons writes under the pseudonym 
Alexander Martin,” gives a notably definite and well-considered account.of 
both land and sea warfare down to the close of the year. 

The extraordinary significance of the year just past, both in national and 
international affairs, makes the contents of this volume not merely of 
current interest, but of lasting value asa storehouse of historical material, 
It would seem a reference book essential to a well-equipped ship’s library, 

A. F, .W, 


“Naval and Military Essays.” Papers read in the Naval and Military 
Section at the International Congress of Historical Studies, 1913. (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press.) 


Of the five naval essays only three possess more than historical interest. 
In “ Staff Histories” the author urges the value of the cgnscientious reading 
of naval history. Formerly, says the essayist, men had recourse to history 
to prove they were right ; now they study it in order to find out where they 
were wrong. He concludes his remarks with a platitude to the effect that 
the ideal naval historian is the naval officer “trained to scholarship.” 

Another essay considers “ Naval History from the Naval Officer’s Point 
of View.” It is observed that while history will help the officer in situations 
of a strategic kind, so also it provides mental food of a tactical nature. 
And we are told that if we are going to read anything in a serious vein, 
we are inclined to wish that it shall increase our knowledge of our pro- 
fession and be serviceable to us. 

In “ Naval History and the Necessity of a Catalogue of Sources,” the 
author advocates the study of naval history early in an officer’s career. 
It broadens his horizon and brings his mind directly in contact with the 
actual thought and opinions of the great masters of naval warfare in the 
past. But if history is to be studied at its sources, some guide to sources is 
absolutely necessary. The essayist therefore sets forth a comprehensive 
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“Rough Guide to British Sources of Naval History in the Seventeenth 
Century,” and suggests that similar guides be compiled to cover other 
periods. 

As for “Samuel Pepys as a Naval Official,’ no matter how excellent 
a Secretary of the Admiralty the diarist made, a chronicle of events that 
occurred during his tenure of office possesses only historical interest. The 
same may be said of “ Historians and Naval History,” wherein the author 
deplores England’s lack of accurate and conscientious naval historians. 
The book is of value principally to those who are sceptical as to the advan- 
tages to the naval officer of the careful study of naval history. Thanks to 
the writings and teachings of Admiral Mahan, this class is very limited in 
number, so far as the officers of our service are concerned. 
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The Secretary has received a letter from Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Co., jewelers, of Philadelphia, in which it is stated that 
they have had enquiries from several graduates for a silk rosette, 
similar to that worn by graduates of West Point. Several years 
ago, the Association adopted a lapel button of gold, its design being 
a modification of the Association seal. The wearing of this button 
is not restricted to the members of the Association but may be 
worn by any graduate. 

It is true that the cost, $3.00, is considerably more than the 
usual cost of rosettes, but the button is permanent, and is dis- 
tinctive, whereas a rosette is simply one amongst many and neces- 
sitates answering the question: “ What is it for?” 

Any graduate interested in the button should communicate with 
the Secretary. 

By a law passed at the last session of Congress, the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Service and the U. S. Life Saving Service have 
been combined. 

This entirely new branch of the military establishment is to be 
known as the U. S. Coast Guard, and will be charged with the 
several functions of the two services which have thus been amal- 
gamated. 

There are at present in the active list of the Coast Guard ten 
graduates of the Academy, and one on the retired list: ’84, R. O. 
Crisp, W. A. O’Malley; ’85, W. W. Joynes; ’86, A. A. Levis, 
S. B. Winram, J. G. Berry; ’87, C. E. Johnston, S. P. Edmonds 
(Ret., 1st Lieut.), C. S. Cochran, J. G. Ballinger ; 92, A. L. Gam- 
ble. With the exception of Edmonds, all have the rank of captain. 

The Naval Bill of March 4, reviving the grades of admiral and 
vice-admiral gives to our service two grades which have been a 
crying necessity for years ; and will add dignity and prestige to the 
navy in the eyes of other nations. 

Admirals Fletcher, Howard and Cowles have been already desig- 
nated and thus become the first three graduates of the Academy 
who have ever held that rank. 
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The last report from Commander Jewell stated the amount sub- 
scribed toward the' Farragut window as something over three 
thousand dollars. As will be readily seen there is quite a differ- 
ence between that amount and the ten thousand required. The 
committee feel confident, however, that as the necessity for a call 
for “all hands” becomes more pressing, that each and every 
graduate will see to it that his particular share in the work is done. 

The Council will in the next two weeks take up the question of 
arrangements for the Alumni dinner, and a circular will, as usual, 
be mailed to the graduates. The date for the annual reunion is 
permanently fixed as the day before graduation, so that the choice 
of place is the only important question to be settled upon. There 
will of course be a division of opinion amongst the graduates, 
some favoring the Academy as the proper place, still others favor- 
ing Washington or perhaps New York. The one great argument 
in favor of Annapolis is sentiment, and it would seem that an 
Alumni reunion—in all that is broadest and best in the spirit and 
meaning of such a reunion—should be held in touching distance 
of alma mater. 

When this department was started in the PROCEEDINGS it was 
distinctly stated that it would be open to communications that 
might prove of interest to graduates. To date, there has been no 
such communications received. The Secretary would be very 
glad indeed to receive any copy that might be of interest. 


CHANGES IN REGISTER 


430 Class’61 Backus, Sylvanus. 
Wholly ret., July 31, '66, Lt.; died, Feb. 11, ’15, Plymouth, 


Mich. 
667. “ ’66 Mackenzie, Morris, R. S. 
Ret., June 28, ’06, R. Adml.; died, Jan. 16, ’15, Morris- 
town, N. J. 
931 “ °69 Briggs, John B. 
Ret., Sept. 28, ’05, Comdr.; died, Feb. 22, ’15, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 
12988 “ '76 Braunersreuther, William. 
Ret., June 30, ’09, Commo.; died, Jan. 25, ’15, New York, 
nN, Y, 
2339 “ ’o8 Sweet, George C. 
Ret., March 3, ’15, Lt. Comdr. 
2732 “ ’05 Howze, Gerald. 


Ret., Feb. 23, ’15, Lt. 
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2848 Class’06 Smith, Roy Francis. 
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Asst. Civil Engineer. 
Name changed to Smith, Kirby. 
Venter, Josiah G. 
Res., Mar. 28, ’15, Midn., Asst. Paymaster. 


"13 Austin, Charles L. 


Position vacated, Aug. 29, 13, Midn.; C. A. C, U.S, 
Army. Transferred to Asst. Paymaster, Jan. 22, ’15, 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. 
It now enters upon its forty-second year of existence, trusting as hereto- 
fore for its support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of 
the Board of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their 
brother officers and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the 
aims of the Institute, by the contribution of papers and communications 
upon subjects of interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal 
support and influence. } 2913; 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary, and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

ec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval and 
Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or pres- 
ence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100), 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the UNnritep StTaTEs 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the ProcEepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee. paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 


The Proceepincs are published every two months, and anyone may sub- 
scribe for them. The annual subscription is $3.00; single copies, 50 cents. 
Annual dues for members and associate members, $2.00. Fee for life 
membership, $30.00. 


All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1916 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship in the Institute, is offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay 
presented on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1916. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceepincs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
ceepincs of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership in the Institute, the actual amounts of the awards to be decided 
by the Board of Control in each case. 

6. Any essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Proceepines of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

9. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal, 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

B. C. ALLEN, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 


SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 
BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Filotillas.”’ 

“A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 











LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS | 


1879 | 
Naval nsenen. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut.-Com. A. D. Brown 
U.4..N. ; 
Nava Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. C, F 
Goodrich, U. S. N. , 
Nava Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A, T, 
Mahan, U. S. N. 
1880 
“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U. S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser best suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S. N. | 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of its Decline and the Means to be 
taken for its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882, By 

: Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U. S. N. 

“ Mats IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

" wate < ege Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. F. E. Chadwick, 





| “CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 

R. Wainwright, U. S. N. 
1883 

How may the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers be extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

“ SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 


Farquhar, U.S. N. : 
“ CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 


By Captain A. P. Cooke, U. S. N. 


1884 
The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U. S. N. 


1885 

Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 

of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S. N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias.” 

t Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

Tue RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFFORTS FINDS ITS EXPRES- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL oN Boarp oF SvIT- 
ABLE Suips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U. S. N. 
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1887 


The Naval Brigade: its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


signo vinces.” 
1888 

Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut.-Com. W. W. Reisinger, U. S. N. 
1891 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

DisPOsITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON Dri. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U. S. N. 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut.-Com. Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 
NavaL Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. BennettaU. S. N. 


1895 

Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut.-Com. 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OvuTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1805. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U. S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S. N. 

Tue BATTLE oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1896 
The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 18096. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 
THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHiP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 


Wn. F. Fullam, U. S. N. 
NavaL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1806. By Ensign 


Ryland D. Tisdale, U. S. N. 
THE CoMPosITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1806. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 
1897 
ene Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
A PRoPosED UnirorM Course OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAvAL MILITIA. 
ag eT Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
ae oN. Le 
TorPepors 1N Exercise AND BattLe. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 
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1898 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1 B 
yg oot Frederick Goodrich, U. S. N. ¥, 1898. ° By Captain 
Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut.-Com. Richard 
Wainwright, U. S. N. 
TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GuN Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N. 


1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S, N. 
THE AvuToMoBILE TorPepo AND ITs Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


1901 
Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U. S. N. 


1903 
Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. N. 
A Navar Traininc Poricy anp System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 
SysTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S. N. 
Our Torpepo-Boat Frotmuta,. The Training Needed to Insure its Efi- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U, S. N. 


1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S, P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S. N. 
A PLEA For A HiGHER Puysicat, MoraL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U. S. N. 


1905 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N. 
Tue DepaRTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N. 


1906 

Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley 0. 
Rittenhouse, U. S. N. 

Tue Evements or Freer Tactics, First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut.-Com. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA oF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 

Tue Purcuase System or THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S. N. 
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1907 
torekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
. John A. Mudd, U.S. N. 


‘Barrue Renearsacs. A few thoughts on our next step in Fleet-Gunnery. 


First Honorable Mention, 1907. By Lieut.-Comdr. Yates Stirling, 
U.S. N 


THE NAvAL. Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N. 


‘ 1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U. S. N. 

Tue Money ror THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S. N. 

Tue Nation’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE Fieet. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut.-Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U. S. N 

Tue Navy anp Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U. S. N. 

THe REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL EsTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U. S. N. 

A PLEA For Pavescas, TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 


I9IO 


The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U. S. N. 

THe NAvAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War, Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S. N. 


IQII 
Tt, a. Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conard, 


Nava Power, Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 


Wantep—First Arp. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U. S. N. 


1912 
me aes Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 
retired). 
INSPECTION Duty at THE Navy Yarps. Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut.-Commander T. D. Parker, U. S. N. 


1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut.- 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U. S. N. 
Navy DepartMENT OrcANizaTIon. A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U. S. N. 
Trainep IniT1ATIve AND Unity or Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut.-Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
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1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-Day. Prize Essay, 1914. By 
Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. Navy. 

Naval Pouicy as iT RELATES TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE Feet. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U.S. Navy. 

Ovp Principles AND Mopern Apptications. Honorable Mention, t914, 
By Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

Miitary PreparEDNESS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. Navy. 


1915 

The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieu- 
tenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

An Air Freet: Our Presstnc Nava Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieutenant Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U.S. Na 

~_— Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, U. 

avy. 

Derense AGAINST SuRPRISE Torpepo Attack. Third Honorable Mention, 

1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U. S. Navy. 

















